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ARcnJiOLOGICAL REPORT. 


Eepoit of the Archseological Siuveyor to the Government of India during 

Season 1863-64. 

In dcscriMng tlio ancient state of the Panj4hj the most 
intorcsting subject of enquiry is the identification of those 
famous peoples and cities, whose names have become familiar 
to the whole world through the expedition of Alexander the 
Great. To find the descendants of those peoples and the 
sites of those cities amongst the scattered inhabitants and 
rained mounds of the present day, I propose, lihe Pliny, to 
follow the track of Alexander himself. This plan has a 
double advantage, for as the Chinese pilgrims, as well as the 
Macedonian invaders, entered India from the West, the routes 
of the conquerors and the pilgrims will mutually illustrate 
each other. As the subject is naturally divided into two 
parts, one relating to the people themselves, and the other to 
their works, I will discuss them separately under the heads 
of Ethmlogy and Antiquities. Under the first head will be 
described the various races which have settled in the Panjib 
from the earliest times down to the Muhammadan conquest, 
and an attempt will bo made to trace the downward course 
of each separate tribe, until it joins the great stream of 
modern history. Under the second head will be described 
the ruined cities and ancient buildings, which still exist in 
many parts of the Panjib ; and those descriptions will be 
compared first with the modiseval accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims, and afterwards with the more ancient records of 
the companions of Alexander. The account of the anti- 
quities wiU be illustrated by numerous plates, which are 
necessary to make the subject intelligible. 


ETHNOLOGY 

The population of the Panjib Proper, excluding Pcsbi- 
wur and the Trans-Indus Districts attached to the Leia and 
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Multan Divisions, amounts to upwards of ton millions, wlso 
are distributed as follows : 


In Jsilandliar Division... 
„ Labor „ ... 

„ MnMii „ 

„ Rdwal Piiidi „ ... 


Popiilation. 
... 2,4Gi,01f! 
... 4 , 084,122 
... I,4.74yn74 
... 2,197,401 


Total ... 10,220,11 0 


Of the whole number seven-twelfths are llusalmims, 
four- twelfths or one-third Hindus, and only onc-twelltli 
Sikhs.* The Hindus, perhaps, predominate in most of the 
provinces to the east of the OhenUb, but to the west of that 
river the whole mass of the population is Muhammadan, witli 
the single exception of the widely-spread tribe of Ealris oi’ 
grain merchants, who are all Hindus. The greater bulk of 
the population, however, is of Indian descent, being tiie off- 
spring of Indian converts, and not of their Muhammadan 
conquerors. But though Indian by descent, they arc, as 
l am now prepared to show, mostly of Turanian, and not of 
Arian, extraction. ■ 


Following my views, the population of the Panjah may 
be divided into three distinct classes according to tlicir pre- 
sumed extraction. These are— ■ 

1. Early Turanians, or Aborigines. 

2. Aryas, or Brahmanieal Hindus. 

3. Later Turanians, or Indo-Scythians. 

yThe early Twmiem include aU those races of undeniable 
antiquity who do not belong to any one of the three classes 
of y^as. Sueh are Tahhas and the ifeys, the Bunds 
^ Sadany mA. perhaps also the Bdmaras of 
Kashmirian history. I caU them Turanians rather than 
Moguls, because the route from Tur4n to the Panjfib is not 
only much shorter, but also much more easy than that from 
Mongolia.;' 
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Tlie Ar^as ineludo all the tribes of pure Kshatriya 
descent, such as the Suraj-Fansis and Som-Famis of the 
hills, the Janjilhas of the Salt Range, and the Bhatis of the 
Central and Eastern Do5,bs. This class also includes all the 
Katns or gmin-sellers, and all the Bogras of mixed extrac- 
tion, as their Aryan descent, though not pure, is generally 
acknowledged. The classification of the Aw4ns is doubtful ; 
but as they would appear to be the Jud tribe of the Emperor 
Baber, who were derived from the same ancestor as the 
Janjilhas, and as their name may perhaps be traced in that of 
Amanda, the ancient Province of Taxila, I think that the pro- 
babilities are in favour of their Aryan descent. 

The later Turanians include the Oakars, the Kdthis, and 
the Bdlus of the first immigration (which took place cither 
before or during the reign of Darius Hystaspos); the Jats 
and Meds (Sus and Abars) of the second immigration (towards 
the end of the second century before Christ), and the Gujars 
(Toehdri) of the third immigration, about the middle of the 
following century. I am aware that the J4ts, Meds, and 
Gujars are generally considered to belong to the earliest 
inhabitants of the Panj4b ; but as I have failed to find any 
trace of their names in the historians of Alexander, I con- 
clude that their entrance into the Panj4h is of later date 
than the period of the Macedonian invasion. The J4ts and 
Meds have, I believe, been identified by Professor Lassen 
with the Jdrttileas and Madras of the Mahilbh^rata ; but for 
the reason above given, as well as for others which I will 
adduce hereafter, I think that this identification cannot be 
maintained. 

Before proceeding to discuss the history and ethnic 
affinities of the various tribes who now inhabit the Panj4b, 
it will bo useful to compare their relative numbers as a guide 
to our estimation of the relative importance of the different 
ancient races with whom I propose to identify them. 

The most numerous race in the Panj4b is undoubtedly 
that of the Jats, who form nearly one-half of the popula- 
tion of the various Doabs from the foot of the hills down to 
Mulffin. In the upper part of the Sindh-Sagar Do4b they 
are scarcely known, excepting perhaps about Mdnikyala, 
where the people called Pakhrihl are said to be Jats, I 
think, therefore, that my brother’s estimate of the number 
of Jats as forming about four-tenths of the entire population 
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is most probably correct. The next most numerous rats 
is that of the G-iijars, who arc found scattered over ail the 
Doabs, but in greatest number to the westward of tlio Ibivi. 
They form the bulk of the population in Hazara, and are ibiuul 
in considerable numbers about Hasan Abdal, Shah-dlicri, 
Bhwal lindi, and Gujar Khan, in the Siudh-S.igar 1 )oAb. 
They are also very numerous about Gujarht aud Gujar..inwaia 
in the Chaj and Eechna Dohbs. I estimate their numbf'ss at 
one-half that of the Jats, or about two-tonlhs of tlic (urliro 
population. The remaining four-tenths may bo divided 
between the several different races of Aryan ami T’urani.'ui 
extraction, the former, however, being considerably mure 
numerous than the other. 

The following table exhibits the relative a])proxiina{(' 
numbers of ail the different races now inhabiting tbc XbmJ.dj. 
It shows also what portion of each race has adopted Sluliain- 
madanism. The Sikhs are entered as Ilintlus under tin} 
heads of Hindu Jats and Gujars, fronr which tribes tlu'y 
have almost wholly been derived. According to the census 
they form onc-twelfth of the population, or rather less than 
1 , 000 , 000 ; 



Hindus. 

Miisalmaas. 

Total. 


In^io^BcytUam, 





Jats 

HO 

*30 

•40 


Giijars 

•5 
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M 
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I) 


Hindus. 


Musaliuan& 


Total. 


Mmihndns. 


Oikais ... 
Kitlns ... 
Gboliibj Katias 


... 

0 

0 

1 0 

i ' 

•01 
; -03 

*03 ^ 




•00 

•10 
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Bliisalmaiib. 

Tobl ... 

*35 

1 *65 

1-00 



~ By cliano’ia"- tlioso names for tliose of tTic ancient tribes, 
.vitli nliom Uiavo proposed to identify them, wo obtain the 
roVitive anproximatc numbers of tbe descendants of the 
Into "voat classes into wHet I have dirided tlio present 
popnlaUon o£ tlio Panjib Much aoeuiaoy cannot bo ex- 
Lcied in an estimate of this kind, but I believe that the 
numbers give very fair approximations to the truth. 


Earlij Tiimiumis. 


Tallias 

DuiicK Baiis, osc.' 


Hill Rajpiiis 
Kakis ... 

I)o|jCraH 
Jaiijuluis 
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Hiaitlj ».* 


Clakars , 
JLiilih , 
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Aryas. 
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01 


Eater Turanians, 
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•Oti 

•03 
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•05 
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Total 


Total, 
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•70 


100 


Dtmds *•* ”* ... 2 tV) 0 D 
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I. EAELY TURANIANS. 

1. Tamvas. 

Of tho early Turmiians, I liavo but little to say, but 
even that Utile is of considerable interest, as tbere can b<> 
no reasonable doubt that the famous city of or 

Tciwila, derived its name from the Tm'kas. JSou", uheii 
Tmila was founded, the Takkas must hare been in pos.es- 
sion of at least the Sindh-Sagar Dohb. But as, when ibst 
mentioned in history, about the begiiming of the Cbristiati 
era, we find them coupled with the BaUkm or Madro'i ot 
the’CentralPanj4b, it is certain that they had already btH>u 
ejected from their original seats, that is, from tho 'Western 
iWjdb, beyond tho Jholam. In tho utter absence of alliii- 
formation, we can only make guesses, more or less probable, 
regarding either the date or tho cause of this event, Kow, hi 
the first century of our era, the District of Taxila was already 
called Amanda,* or Amandra, a name which at onc(‘ reculs 
the Awam of the present day, and their country AiohikdrL 
As the letters m and v are interchangeable, tho two names arc 
so precisely the same that I feel little hesitation in proposing 
the identification of t^&Awdns with the people of the aiK'icni 
Amanda. Unfortunately, it is impossible to say wliethcr 
Pliny derived his information from a now source, or from the 
old historians of Alexander. As tho latter is by far the 
more Ukely source, we may conclude with some probability 
that the Takkas had already been ejected previous to tbc 
expedition of Alexander. The cause of their ejectment may, 
therefore, be assigned, with much probability, to tho immi- 
gration of the Turanian Colony of Gakars, whoso setthmmnt 
must have taken place either during the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, or at some not much earlier period of Turanian 
supremacy under tho long lived AMsiyAh. 

There is, however, one trait of the customs of the 
people of Taxila, recorded by Q. Curtius, which ii so 
peculiar that, wheu we find it afterwards mentioned not only 
by Philostratus but by the Chinese Pilgrim PVDian in 
A. D. 400, we can soareely^ come to any other conclusion 
than that wie people of Taxila were of the same race at 

* Hum Hist. Nat , VI, 2S. TusiBw owtt n Ae ijeletri, Jaa in (lUna tetu eui 

nmrto nomaa Amandas, t <- 
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iheso two distant periods. Curtins relates tliat Taxilcs 
entertained Alexander splendidly for “ three days.” '■ 
According to Philostratus, the King of Taxila was addressed 
by Appollonious in these words : “ I have been now three 
days your guest, and on the morrow I mean to take my 
departure in compliance loitJi yonr latv^i The statement 
of the pilgrim refers to the neighbouring district of Udydna, 
and not to Taxila itself, but the two districts were only 
separated by the Indus, and the people wore most probably 
of the same race. Indeed the provinces immediately ad- 
joining TJdyc1,na on the south arc still called Tdh-JBarm 
ot JBanu-Tdk. It is certain at least that those of Udydna 
were Indians and not Afghans, as the pilgrim mentions that 
they spoke the language of Central India. The peculiar 
custom of the country is thns described by Fa-Hian : “ If 
any foreign ecclesiastic arrives, they are all ready to entertain 
him for ‘ three days after which they bid him seek for 
himself another resting place.” $ The continued obsorvanco 
of this peculiar custom would seem to show that the same 
people had occupied the country from the time of Alexander 
down to A. D. 400. I conclude, therefore, ■with some cer- 
tainty, that the Takkas had been ejected from the Sindh- 
SAgar Dodb previous to the time of Alexander. 

But there is another town of little less celebrity than 
that of Taxila, which in all probability still preserves the 
name of the Tak or Takka tribe. This town is AUak on 
the Indus, a name which is not older than the time of 
Akbar. The old name is preserved by Rashid-uddin, who 
says that the Kabul River joins the Indus “near the fort 
of Tmkur’’ or M-Tankur, as it is written with the Arabic 
article.! This form of the name no doubt suggested to 
Akbar the word Attak, meaning “ hindrance or obstacle,” 
just as ParsMwar suggested to him PesMwtir, the “ frontier 
town.” Tankiir or Taker is most probably the Takora of 
the Pentingerian Tables, which is placed to the westward of 
Spatnra (Kaspaturos) and Alexandria Bucefalos. 


Vita Alexandiij VIIL 12 , Per tiidunmb.oi5iJiialiter Al<"\andci lecopidstt. 
t Vitt Apoiloniij 11 40 See also II. 23, wlicie tlic mutt ^ Apolluiiiu'i to bi 
foi till ee days, as the laws o± tlie coimtiy did nut allow to lomaiii io%a 

ill 111 that iinio in the city.’*^ 

J Bcaloh Fa Hun, c VIII,, p 27 
§ Sii 11» M. BlhoBs Muhammadan Histunans p 30. 
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Tn A. D. 000 vo find the district of TatliMlmi lormniL- 
pari of tlie kingdom of Oiirjjura, or Giy the Lu‘f 

DoAb, when Ilaja Sankara Varmma of Kashmir, nlio 
roi^-nk from A. D. 883 to 901, annexed it to his o\m_ domi- 
nions.* At that time Takka-desa must have been «ituatf'd 
to the north or north-east of Gujarat towards Kashmir. 
Now, this is the yeiy position in which wo find tlie Takkas 
of the present day, namely, in the hilly coirntiy on both 
hanks of the Chendb within the Jammu territory. Ihii it 
seems probable that Takkades must at one time hare com- 
prised a considerable portion of the plains, as the annals of 
Jesalmer record that the Yddaous dispossessed the Tdl\ 
before the foundation of SdUvaJianpur, w^hich is generally- 
identified with Sydlkot. 

tip to this point I have dealt only with the Tukst or 
Takkas of the Northern Panjdb, but as the Tdks or Tanks 
of Sindh arc mentioned by several -^rriters as one of the 
three aboriginal races of the province, it rvould sesmi that 
on their first ejection from Taxila some portion of the tribe 
must have sought refuge towards the south.t Nothing 
further is reeor&d of the Tfiks of Sindh; but as towards 
the end of the 12th century w'e find a Tdk Cliief in posses- 
sion of the strong fortress of Aser, we may conclude tlmt 
the tribe had extended itself towards the east some time 
before the Muhammadans appear in India. According to 
Ohand, this Chief, named OMta Tdk, with the title of 
Mdwat, played a conspicuous part in the wars of Pritlii llaj, 
and was wounded at Kanoj. Just two centuries later, one 
Sd/rang Tdk became the first Muhammadan king of Gujaifit, 
under the title of Muzafar Shah.f 

The former importance of this race is perhaps hosl 
shown by the fact that the old Ndgari character, which is 
still in use throughout the whole country fifom Bainiyan 
to the banks of the JuOma is named Tdkari, most probably 
because this particular form was first brought into use, 
either by them or by the race who succeeded them in 
Taxila. I hare found this character in common uso under 
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11)0 same name amongst the grain dealers to the west 
of the Indus and to the east of the Satlajj as well as amongst 
the Briihmans of Kashmir and Kaugra. It is used in the 
inscriptions as wcU as upon the coins of Kashmir and 
Kangra ; it is seen on the Sati monuments of Mandi, and 
in the inscriptions of Pinjor ; and lastly the only copy of the 
Pkiaja Tarangini of Kashmir was preserved in this character. 
I have obtained copies of the alphabet from twenty-six 
different places between the TiiKufzai country and Simla. 
In several of these places the Tdkari is also called Ilunde and 
Ininde, which moans simply “ short,” ihai is a cursive form 
of writing. The chief peculiarity of tlds alphabet is, that the 
vowels are ncAmr atcachod to the consonants, but are always 
■written separately with, of course, the single exception of 
the short a, which is inherent. It is icniarkablo also that in 
this alphabet the initial letters of the cardinal numbers 
bavo almost exactly the same forms as the nine unit figures 
at present in use. 

According to Colonel Tod, the Tak tribe were descended 
from Taksliaka, the founder of the Ndgamnsis, or serpent 
race, who, according to Hindu belief, had the power of 
fissuming the human form at pleasure. It seems probable 
that Iho Ndgas, who throughout the Vedas appear as the 
enemies of the primitive Aryas, 'were really a race of dragon 
worshippers, akin to the Scytho-Median Zohdk. That the 
TaJcIcasoT 2 ’«fo/ia&as, -were also dragon 'worshippers, 'wehave 
a convincing proof in the fact that the king of Taxila kept 
(wo-darge serpents at so late a period as the time of Alex- 
ander, "We know also that the famous spring at Hasan 
Abdhl was called the fount of Mdpaira, the dragon brother 
of Takshaka. Admitting, therefore, that these ophiolatrous 
Takkas were actually tlio same as the Takshakas of the 
Hindus, we may extract a meaning from the Puranio story 
of the death of Parilcshita by the bite of the serpent 
Takshaka. Parilcshita was the grandson of Arjuna Phndava, 
and is said to have succeeded Yudhisthira on the throne 
of Indraprastha, or ancient Delhi. His death by the bite 
of Takshaka may, thoroforo, be interpreted as showing a 
conflict between the jBdndmas of ancient Delhi, and the 
TaMms of the Panjab, in which the latter were victorious. 
This event may bo dated about lAOO B. 0 . 
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; According to ilie MaMhhdrata and tlic jPtirCuias, tlio 
*L\i1i3l!aka.s were the descendants of Taksliaka, one of the 
ttiuny sons of Ktmjapa by Ms serpent wife Kadrii. Other 
sons were called Ndgu, Karhota, Vasiihi, Seshet, Ilalta- 
pathne, kjG., all of whom were eq[ually regarded as kings 
of the serpents, w'Mle their names are used quite 
nidiscriminafely to designate the ophite race Thus Ndgas, 
KuAoi^’Lc 5, and TalcsJiaJeas are all names of hut one and the 
lOi 10 peopiO* As descendants of Kadru, they are also called 
iOottfViSor KMrmeyas. This name 1 find upon three 
■verj old I a'-i coins in my own possession, given in its Pali 
form as lA lasa. The coins are of two different types, but 
in all the specimens the name is accompanied by the 
figure of a snake. This pictorial illustration of the name 
seems to rae quite sufficient to prove that these coins must 
holong to the ophiolatrous race of Kddrmas, and as the coins 
were obtained In the "Western Panjab, while the characters 
are similar to those of Asoka’s inscriptions, I think that 
they may he attributed with much confidence to the early 
Takhas of Takket-desa^ 

1 cannot close this brief notice of the Takkas without 
stating my belief that tbe valley of Kashmir ivas originally 
people d by this ophiolatrous race. In the liaja Tarangini 
the Avhuie country is said to be under the protection of Kila, 
the king of the serpents, whose dwelling was in the Vitast.i, 
or liydaspes, and so deeply rooted in the hearts of tho people 
was this serpent worship, that even to this day every spring 
and river-source in the valley is dedicated to some particular 
Ndga. Tho serpent worship was abolished by the Buddhist 
King Kanishka about the beginning of the Christian era; 
but shortly after his death the Ndga sacrifices, processions, 
and other ceremonies wore all restored by Gonarda Hi. 
according to the ritual of the Nila Furdna. At a late date, 
in tlie beginning of the 7th century, a certain Ndga named 
Furlahlia established the Karkota dynasty, which ruled 
Kashmir with great splendour for nearly two denturies and 
a half. 

It aow only remains to notice tlie social position of 
the Tg.hhm who are found in tire hill states of Jawmn^ 
B^nagat, and Kashtwar. I have called them Turmilam 
hi^aqsethey certaihly arc not Aryas. According to my 
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atillioriiics, Mali.'lraj.'l Gul5,b Singh of Jammu anJ 
Haja of Ivashtwar, both of whom knew them uell, Ihf 
Tahir/9 are infoiior to llajptits and equal to Jais. TJie 
very same position is assigned to them by Mr. Gardner, 
who calls them "a Hindu Jat zemindar race.”'*' I’he 
same grade may also be assigned to the Takkas on the 
authority of a story told by Colonel Tod, who relates that 
the children of the TMii Chief Mangal Bao became Jrtfs 
by eating with Satid^s Tdh Brom all these instances, it is 
clear that the Takkas or Tdk cannot possibly belong to the 
Aryan family, and as the name of Takkasila is much older 
than the time of Alexander, it is equally certain that they 
do not belong to tbe later Turanians or Jndo-Scytbiaus, 
Tor these reasons I have assigned them to the class of early 
Turanians, who were in all prohahility the aborigines of the 
country. 


2. Megs. 

Connected with the Takkas by a similar inferiority ot 
social position is tbe tribe of Megs, who form a large port 
of the population of Eiyasi, Jammu, and Aknur. According 
to the annals of the Jammu Bajas, the ancestors of Culab 
Singh Were two Bajput brothers, who, after the defeat of 
Brithi Baj, settled on the hank of the ToM or Tnlud Biver 
amongst the poor race of cultivators called licgs. IFr. 
Gardner calls them “a poor race of low caste,” l3ut more 
numerous than, the Takkas.f In another place he ranges 
them amongst the lowest class of outcasts ; but tins is 
quite contrary to my information, and is besides inconsis- 
tent with his own description of them as '• euUnators.” 
They are but little inferior, if not equal, to Takkas. I Lave 
failed in tracing their name in the middle ages, ])ni I believe 
that wo safely identify them with the Mekei of Aryan, 
who inhabited the hanks of the Biver Sara/iges near its 
confluence nith the lIydraotes.$ This river has not jet been 
identified with certainty, but as it is mentioned imracdiatcly 
after the Ihjphasis or Bibs, it should be the same as the 
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SnilaJ. Ill Saaskrii the Satlaj is called Scifadrii, or the 
“ hnndred ehaanelod,” a name which is fairly ^ represented 
by Ptolemy’s ^aradrus, and also by Pliny’s Sesidnis, as the 
Sanskrit Sata becomes Hata in many ol the W. ^ Diih'ots 
In its upper course the commonest name is Satriulr oi 
Saiudr, a spoken form of Satiidrn, which is only a corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit Satadru. By many Brahmans, ho\r- 
orer, Satudra is considered to be the propei’ name, althoiu’li 
from the moaning which they give to it of “ hundred- 
bellied,” the correct form would be Salodra. Now Arrian’^ 
Saranges is evidently connected with these various readings, 
as Satdnga means the “ hundred divisions,” or “ hundred 
parts,” in allusion to the numerous channels which tin- 
Satlaj takes just as it leaves the hills. According to lids 
identification the Mehe^, or ancient Megs, must have iii- 
habited the banks of the Satlaj at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion. 

In confirmation of this position, I can cite the name of 
Megarsm, which Dionysius Periegetes gives to iiio Satlaj, 
along with the epithets of groat and rapid.’* This name io 
changed to Cymander by Aoienns, but as Priscian preserves 
it unaltered, it seems probable that wo ought to road 
Mycander, which nould assimilate it with the original name 
of Dionysius. But whatever may bo the true reading of 
Avienus, it is most probable that we have the name of tin' 
Meg tribe preserved in the Megm'sits Eiver of Dionysius. 
On comparing the two names together, I think it possibh' 
that the original reading may have been Megandros, which 
would be equivalent to the Sanskrit Megadrn, or river of 
the Megs. Now in this very part of the Satlaj, whore tin* 
river leaves the hills, we find the important town of 
Mahhowdl, the town of the Malh or Bingli tribe, an inferior 
class of cultivators, who claim descent from Baja Mnkh- 
temr, a Sarsuti Brahman and King of Mecca! “Prom 
him sprang Sahariya, who with his son Sal was turned out 
of Amfaia, and migrated to the Island of Pundri; even- 
tually they reached Mahmudsar, in Barara, to the w^est of 
Bhatinda, where they colonised seventeen villages. Thence 
they wore driven forth, and, after sundry migrations, are now 

settled in the districts of Pntiala, Shahabad, Thanesar, 

' 
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Amlbala, Muslafaliacl, Sadliaorn, and Mnzafarna^ar.” ^ Prom 
tliis accounl wo loam that tlio earlicbl loeation of tlio 
Ilnglis wa& to the westward of Bluitinda, that is, on the 
banks of the Sallaj. At Avhat period they were driven from 
this locality they know not ; but if, as seems highly pro 
bable, the Magiaus whom Timnr encountered on the bauhs 
of the Jumna and Ganges w^erc only Maghs, their ejeci- 
ment from the hanks of the Sailaj must have occurred at 
a comparatively early period, Tho Megs of tho Cheuah 
have a tradition that they were diivcn from the plains by 
the early Muhammadans, a si atomeut which we may refer 
either to the first inroads of Mahmud, in tho beginning of 
the eleventh century, or to the final occupation of Labor 
by his immediate successors. 

3. Other Tribes. 

Of the oilier hill tribes called Salt, Dtrnd, and Sadau, 1 
know very little. The Bunds and Saits occupy the hills ou 
the west bank of the Jhelant above Gakars; and tho Sodatt 
Iribo holds the district of Punach on the east of tho Jhclam, 
According to Mr. Gardner, all three arc Eajputsf ; hut this 
differs from tho information which I received from tho 
people of the plains, according to whom they bavc no claim 
wliatovor to lie considered as llajpiits, and as they were long 
ago converted to Muhamraadauisin, I think that their claim 
to a liajput oiigin is a very doubtful one. The gallant 
resistance wMcb Shams Khan, Chief of the Sudan tribe of 
Punach, offered for a long time to all the power of Guliih 
Singh, was how^ever quite vrorthy of a llajpnt. His memory 
is still fondly cherished by all tliesc w ild people, who glory 
in telling how nobly he opposed Gulab Singh, until ho w^as 
betrayed by a dastard follow cr. Every attempt to take him 
ahvo w^as unsuccessful, and ho W’^as at last killed in his sleep 
by a traitor. In 1830, I saw his skull suspended in a cage 
on the top of tho Adi-Dak Pass above Bhimbar. 

II. AEYAS. 

The earliest notices that we possess of tho ancient Aryas 
are tho traditionary accounts of tho people themselves as 


* Joarnul, Aswtic Soticty, Bengal, VII , 751-, by M, P Bdgcwoitliy Pul 
f Sixiifcli’b Magning ramilij of Appendix, p \xvn. 
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pi’CscrTcd in. tlio Zondavestcti of tho Parsis, and in tli6 Halia- 
hhdrata and Pmduas of the Hindus. But as the first of 
these books treats only of the western jkryas, wc must draw 
ail our information regarding the early settlements of their 
Bastorn brethren from the Indian authorities alone. 

According to these accounts, the rallcys of the Ganges 
and Indus were occupied by the various descendants of 
Yaydti, the founder of the Ghandrmmm, or Lunar race. 
Thus the progeny of his son Yad%, called Yddams, occupied 
the lower Indus, and gradually extended their power until 
they subjugated the whole of the country to the eastward, as 
far as Mathura on the Jumna, and Mahesmati and Ohedi 
on the Narbadda. 

The Panj&,b was appropriated by the Anasas, or descen- 
dants of a second son Ann, who are severally named Vrisha- 
darhJm, Smirett KaUceya, and Madra, and who are said to have 
given their names to the different districts which they occu- 
pied. Thus Madra-deset was the plain country betu ecu tiio 
Jholam and the Eavi, while Smwira was the plain country 
between the Indus and Jhelam, in which was most probably 
included the whole of the Salt range of hills. The name 
of Trishadarbha is perhaps preserved in the JBrkalmki, or 
Brismnhriim of Pliny, who being coupled with the TcLvillce, 
musthaveheeij. near neighbours of the Sauviras. The exact 
position of Kaiheya is doubtful. Professor Lassen places it 
between the Bibs and PAvi, hut the passage which he quotes 
from the Jldmdtjana would rather seem to show that it was 
somewhere on the line of the Jhelam, as the ambassadors of 
Dasaratha are described as passing right through the terri- 
tories of the JBdhikas (or Madra-desa) before they I’caelied 
Girivraja, the capital of KaiJeeya.^ I would identify € it in-t/Ja 
or Oirkrujalca, with Oirjdh which was the ancient naiue 
of Jalalpur on the Jhelam, and which is still applied to the 
old ruined fort on the top of the hill immediately overhanging 
the town. 

To the east of the Panjhb Proper another descendant of 
Amii ctAlaA Trim, became the founder of Yaudheija, a name 
that i^ seen on two classes of coins, which are found most 
plentifully in the country to the Westward of the Jumna. 
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The -wholo valley of the Ganges above the Delta was ap- 
propriated by the Favraoas or desconclants of Pum a third 
son of YciyatL Thus at the time of llio IJahablidrata vc 
fmdMagadha occupied by Pauchida hj Pniiicnlu, 

irastinai)ura by Dimjadhana, and Indraprastlia by Ynihkli- 
Uum and Ids brothers. Of these four, however, Drupada was 
the only one who kept the old family name of Fuumca, the 
tribes of Jarasandha and Duryodhaua haring adopted tlio 
new patronymic of K<tHrma, Irom tlieir common ancestor 
Kuril, while Yudhishthira and his brothers, tho sous of 
Pandu, were called tho PfoicJia Fdndava or five Tdiidiis, a 
name which has since become famous all over India. The 
occupation of the Delta of tho Ganges is attributed to three 
brothers, descendants of Am, called Amja, Binuju, and 
Kalinga, who gave their names to the districts which they 
held. ^ A fourth brother named Fiindra is said to have been 
tbe founder of tho Pmmdras, a tribe wbieh is coupled with the 
JDarvahlmdras and Kdradas in tbe Daja Tarangini, and whoso 
name perhaps may be still preserved in the modern Piitcmdr, 
which would be an easy and natural corruption of Paundra- 
wdra, through the Pali form of Paudawdr, or Poddawdr. 

On the extreme west, the country of GmidMra, which 
corresponds with the modern districts of Peslnlwar, is said to 
have been named after its occupant, who was descended from 
Pruliya, a fourth sou of Yaydli. 

The above is a rapid sketch of the earliest distribution 
of territory amongst the Ghandracanhi Aryas down to tho 
time of the great war, or about D. 0, 14.20, as recorded in 
tho sacred writings of the Hindus themselves. At the same 
period the country occupied by tbe Snrajmnsi Aryas would 
appear to have been confined to tho districts on the north of 
Ganges called Ayodhya, Mithila, and Yaisfili. But this dis- 
tribution of territory was soon disturbed by tbo expulsion of 
Krishna and bis followers from the lower Indus, and by a 
general immigration of the Yddaous into the Panjab. 

At ibis point of their history we lose tbe guidance of 
the Puranas, and are obliged to consult the meagre chronicles 

^ Wilson’s Vislmu I'luaui B IV., c 18, Usiniia, tlio doscendont fioni Abu, lud 

fi VO soils — 1, Sivi, loiinda of tlie Siivas,2, Tiini, loiiiidu oi iliu Yaudbcyis , S, Niva, 
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idiiuki i»f tlio bdiiYXidS; 3, Kailaya-, iomidoi OJ: tko Ivaiktyab, and i, Madia, tlio iouiidoi 
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whom llio Greeks called Porus, and in ihc nosfc Do4b ho 
found anotlior Porus, the nephew of the former. That 
this was not the real name of those kings, hut simply that of 
their tribe, the or descendants of Punt, was first 

pointed out by Professor Lassen, who further quoted the 
authority of Ptolemy to show that in his time the country 
on the upper Hydaspes was in the possession of tho Phalavm 
the most powerful branch of the family of Puru. Just ton 
years ago I drew attention to another fact, preserved by 
Plutarch, that tho groat ancestor of Alexander’s antagonist 
was called Gegasios, a name in which wo cannot fail to re- 
cognize that of Yayitti, or Jajdti, tho common progenitor of 
all the Lunar families.* Such remarkable coincidences of 
name are quite sufficient to show that the upper portions of 
the Chaj and Reclma Doabs had already been occupied by 
tho Pauravas at some period prior to the Macedonian inva- 
sion. These districts they must have wrested from the Talehas 
or BdhiJms, who are tile earliest inhabitants of M 0 Aret~dem, 
of whom we have any record. 

JiNJtFHAS AND AwANS. 

The JmijdJtas, ;^vho occupy the eastern portion of the 
salt range, claim t>f be descended tho 

founder of the old f{irt of Mallot, whopf this family, aa'd to 
have been cither a 'Contemporary or Are found there, the 
heroes of tho Mah4hh4rata. Aceorc peopl e is vror 

Babar tho Jud and the Janjulm were 

from the same fatherf’t who from olA..ijai:=., bclon rulers 
of the hills betweef HLlab and Bhera, that i , of the salt 
range. “ On one-hf if of the hill lived the J4d, and on the 
other half the Jaf,iuhaP The Atcdm now occupy the 
western half of thesp hills towards Nil&b, and, from all I 
could learn, they wojild appear to have been settled there fo’" 
many centuries. They must therefore be the J4d of Baber’s 
memoirs, foj?- Jud was not the true name of the people, but 
was applii'd to tliqm iss the iuhabitants of ML Sahemar, 
which was called Jdd by the Muhammadans on account of 
its fancied resemblance to Jff. or Ararat in Armenia. 
According to tbeir own accounts the Jcmjdhaa once occupied 

^ P^afedreh cle Fim ih— iii voce Eyda%pes 

f rflutubiogr.tpliy tr*insUttd by Eribinej jk 254. 
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whom the Greeks called Porns, and in the nest Dodb lie 
found another Porus, the nephew of the former. That 
this was not the real name of these kings, but simply that of 
their tribe, the Puimwas, or descendants of Puru, was first 
pointed out by Professor Lassen, who further quoted the 
authority of Ptolemy to show that in his time the country 
on the upper Uydaspes was in the possession of the Pm dams 
the most powerful branch of the family of Puru. Just ten 
years ago I drew attention to another fact, preserved by 
Plutarch, that the great ancestor of Alexander’s antagonist 
was called Gegasws, a name in which we cannot fail to re- 
cognize that of Yaydti, or JajSii, the common progenitor of 
all the Lunar families.* Such remarkable coincidences of 
name are quite sufficient to show that the upper portions of 
the CJiaj and Rechia Doabs had already been occupied by 
the Paurmas at some period prior to tlie Macedonian inva- 
sion. These districts they must have wrested from the Tallsm 
■or Bdhikas, who are tile earliest inhabitants of Madra~desat 
of whom we have any record. 

Janjuhas and Awans. 

The JanjUJias, ’vho occupy the eastern portion of the 
salt range, claim Uf ho descended Jlaw.. the 

founder of the old f^rt of Mallot, whopf this family, to 
have been either a <^5ontemporary or ire found there, the 
heroes of the Mah^blArata. a -nennle is ymr- 

Babar the Jud and the Janjdlm were 4same^*f^ 'Keftaetl 
from the same fatherf’f who from oh^ helon rulers 

of the hills hetwoeij isiilib-njiA Bbera, that i . of the salt 
range. “ On one-hjjlf of the hill lived the Jud^ and on the 
other half the Ja^iuhaP The Awdm now occupy tho 
western half of thesp hills towards Nil^b, and, from all I 
could learn, they wolild appear to have been settled there fm 
many centuries. They must therefore be the J4d of Baber’s 
memoirs, fo)^ J4d was not the true name of the people, but 
was appli^ to them jas tho inhabitants of ML Sakeswar, 
which was called P4d by the Muhammadans on account of 
its fancied resemblance to Mt. Jdd, or Ararat in Armenia. 
According to their own accounts the Janjuhas once occupied 


« de m voce Iljd 

t Autuliiogi tpliy trtnsUttd bj Erdvine p 25b 
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the whole of Tutemar from which they were ejected by the 
Gakars. This is partly confirmed by Baber’s statement tliat 
the Janjfihas were “ old enemies of the Gakars,” and partly 
by the traditions of the Gakars themselves, who affirm that 
on their arrival from the west they drove out the Janjtihas. 
But as the Janjfihas now occupy Makhydla and other places 
in the Salt Bange, which are known to have been Gakar 
possessions in former days, we may infer either that they 
have recovered some of their original holdings, or that they 
have wrested new places from their old enemies.* 


According to my view the Janjfihas, who claim to ho 
Aryas, are most probably Amvas, or descendants of Amt. 
In the spoken dialects they would he called Anu and 
Anuwdn, and the latter form indeed would seem to be the 
original name of the present Awdn tribe. In the total 
absence of all written records, I have almost nothing to offer 
in favour of this identification, except its great probability. 
The two names are absolutely the same ; the district which 
the Awans now occupy was colonized by the Anuwdn, or 
Ni^endauts of Anu; and the neighbouring district of 
Taxila was called Amanda in the time of Pliny. On those 
rather light foundations I venture to 
that 

prohj, portion of tho,^ of Taxila, and 
Ghc 33eyond these l^ars, or people o: 

Meihvon are the G%. Just t 
dnvasitlam and the R»us must 
diSlaoenPoth f ^aces, 

found in suoU numbers in _ 
decisively t|tat the principal cities, sucl 


also the conjecture, 
loh the Awdns were 
Janjfihas of Pindi 
Abissares, hold the 
turies later the first 
ansed a very general 
oins alone, which are 
ar Bo&b, show most 
i as Taxila, M4niky- 
Ma and PMa (Jhelam), were at once cjcnpied by the con- 
querors. The vamiuished would natvally have sought 
refuo-e in the less accessible distrieta ^ around, and to this 
period, therefore, I would refer the settiment of the Awdns 
and lanjMas in the salt range to thtV south, and of the 
Gakars in the hilly tracts of Pharwlla |u{l Bangali to the 
north-east, 

Of their subsequent history hut litlle is reOPtdefl j we 
know only that they were divided intoX^eral,^ b^itochcs, 

to Abiii mi. Ain AMmi, n 

all brancli^^' of ih& Mfh» or 
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and liad all become Muhammadans. In the time of Baber, 
the rahng tribe, called the Karhihi Hazaras, hold the 
districts on both hanks of the lower Suhdn Riyer, under 
their Chiefs Sangar Khan KarluM, and Mirza Malvi KaiiuH. 
At a still earlier period the Chiefs of this tribe, Hasan Kar- 
luk and his son Muhammad had asserted their independence 
by striking coins in their own names. The coins of the 
father are of the well known “Bull and Horseman” typo, 
with the legend in Nhgari letters, “Sri Hasan KarluJt.” 
The coins of the son are of throe different kinds, two with 
Persian oharaotors only, and the third with Persian on one 
side and Kagari on the other. On the last coin there is a 
rude figure of a horse surrounded by the Chiefs title, 
Ndser-tid-chmya-wa-iKi-din in Persian letters, and on the 
reverse his name in throe linos of Nagari letters, Sri Mu- 
hammad Karhik. On one of the Persian coins this Chief 
calls himself Muhammad bin Hasan Karluk, and on the 
other he takes the titles of Hl-Malik-ul-Mudzam Muhammad 
¥m Hasan. Prom the types and general appearance of these 
coins their date may be fixed with certainty as coeval with 
those of Altamsh and his sons, or'from A. H. 1210 to 1265, 

The old mound near D4r&pur^H^ the west bank of /the 
Jhelam, now occupi^jd by the villa^^of Hilfiniar, would 
appear to have been |-,h0 principal seatVbf this family, as the 
people affirm that m6st of their coins mro found there. My 
own experience shovjs that the belief fc^^iepeople is well 
founded, as out of ''IS coins which 

and Ddr&pur, 26, or father more than bclongedn^to 

the Karluki family.*! • \ 

M Bhatis. ^ 

The Bhatis, who are found chiefly in the central and 
eastern districts of|the Panjhb, are Tddavas of acknow- 
ledged descent thWgh the far famed Krishna. The 

* Early last year (1870) I discov^ed six large silver coins of Bmf-itddm Jiasmt 
Kmlu(fh in, the Ma&son collection oi ^the East India Mnsenm, witli the dates of A. H. 
68S, 634 ; and earl^ in the present year I ohtained .it Belln a Urge silver com of his son 
Muhammad with the unit date of 7, the tens and hundreds being gone, J 
read the name of the mint as Kahrm% an old city to the south-east of Mulhtn, where^ 
according to Ahn Rihln, Yikramaditya defeated the wahas in A. B 78. Mr, Thomas# in hw 
coins of the Pathins Kings, p. 92, has assigned the tine place to these two Princes. Tbe 
father, Bmf’uddin, was one of the leading geneials of Jalal-tiddin of Khwarazm, and was put 
in charge of Qhor and €|^|a2Jni when that monarch left Indii in A. H. 620, or A B* 
3.22S There he eonti*aed to rule until A. H. 636, when the Mogul advance in loice 
drove Mm towards Sindh and MnMn. He was killed during the same year at the siege 
of MuMn. His son Ndser-uddm Mu7mmmd appeared to have succeeded to his fathers 
dominions in Sindh, and to have been held in consideration as a powerful momirch, Ho 
was still reigning on the arrival of HuHgu Khan*e ambassadors m A. H. 658. 
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original name of tlie tribe was Bhuli, and ibis name is still 
held by the Hindu Y^davas of Jesalmer, but tbeir bretbrcn 
of the Panjib, who hate become Muhammadans, are uniyer- 
sally known as Bhatis. According to the goncraliy accepted 
tra’dition of the race, their Yddam ancestors occupied Oajm, 
or Qajmpur, which is said to have been Ibrtified by Itaja 
Gaj or Gajpat, who reigned fourteen generations before 
SilMban. The actual foundation of the city is placed 
twelve generations before Baja Gaj. At four gencintions 
to a century, which is the average rate in India, the date 
of P^ja Gaj may be fixed at about B. 0. 300, and the 
foundation of the city somewhere about B. 0 000. Colonel 
Tod has identified this Gajtiipnr with the Ghazni of Afgha- 
nistan ; but the true position would appear to bo at 1 hlwal 
Pindi, where tradition places an ancient city named Gujipur. 
The British cantonment now occupies the silo of this city, 
which would appear to have been of consid('rable size, as 
ancient coins and broken bricks are still found over an 


i ancient Odjlptir, it 


extent of two square miles. Greek silver coins of Apollo- 
^otus, Hippostratus, Azas, and Azilises, now in my posjcs- 
^&in, hare been dug up near the Sadar Bdzar, and several 
jg^es, together with an inscribed lamp and a steatilo box, 
we»foHM|totb^ast of the jail. ]|8ar this spot there 

is montionei by General Court, 

stones ^ 

Mi and nothinSff remains of tbei monument save its 

in the Neighbouring village 

Here at B& Mli l i ii #i» i ^|i aBoient Gdjipur, it 
seems probable that the descendants ^ Krishna may have 
reigned fo7 several generations prior t|> the invasion of the 
Indo-Soyihians. During the same peri<», as I have already 
pointed out, their Yddam brethren, tjie and JanjAhem, 

most probably hold the neighbouring dM riots of Taxila and 
Pindi Gheb. Unfortunately, there texM’ no genealogies of 
these two races, in which we mighf s«»eh for tho name of 
M<^hki King of Taxila, the munificenWh<Mt of Alexander, 
and there is no name in the BMU of Jcsalmer 

ttet cab possibly be identified with it.‘® ut another aamo 
has been pKsserved in these chroniolesi w^ch socro to me 
to c /ipfir m beyond all reasonable dqnbt ’^^dontifloation. of 
KdWal Pindi with the Geynipm' oi tho^^B^nt YMavas, 
Oh •tho ihy^km of India by Parid Shah of flhman, Ma 
Sniped to oppose him as far as Maryot wMoh I take 
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io bo tlio same as Haro, tlie old name of Ila&an Abddl. 
Wliat makes this identification almost sure is the fact that 
ITasan Abddl is the one great strategical position on the 
high road between Etlwal Pindi and the Indus, where an 
invading army could be successfully opposed. 

On the settlement of the Indo-Scythians in the Sindh 
Scigar Doab towards the end of the second century before 
Christ, I conclude that the Yadavas must certainly have 
boon expelled from Gajipur, and most probably from all 
their possessions to the west of the Jhclam. This conclu- 
sion is in perfect accordance with the traditions of the 
people themselves, both in the Panjab and in Jesalmor. 
According to these traditions, the father of SMivdhan lost 
his life in battle against the invaders, while the young 
prince established a new capital at Salhdhanpur, which is 
generally identified with StjAlkot, to the east of the Ohenab. 
Afterwards he defeated the Indo-Scythians in a great and 
decisive battle near Kahror, within 60 miles of Multhn. So 
great was the fame of this victory that the conqueror 
assumed the title of SdMri, or foe of the Sakas,” and 
received from his subjects the auspicious title of Sri. At 
the same timer4 £> com memorate thd\^ent, he established 
the Saka era fromT'the date of the an epoch which 

is still in general use throughout Indifl. But in spite of 
lame of this great vienory, it seems cledc to me from the 
position of the battle field that the irw^"bc§CTthianiKa;CTO 
simply checked in they career of conquesamKd xSt non?of 
fie old Tddava terri'tory to the west oi ’thhiJhelam whs 
recovered by Sdlivhh^r.. In proof of this, I can adduce 
the fact that EAsMu, the son of SMivdhan, and the one 
great hero of all Punjab tradition, is said to have been Eaja 
of SyAlkot. _As theicurious story of EdsMu’s fabulous 
exploits will be consiJered separately, I need only mention 
here that, although the YMava dominion^ in the Panj-xb 
may have been extended during his life-time, it is certain 
that it dwindled and soon' disappeared altogether after his 
death. 

According to the Panj&b traditions EI.sS.lu left no 
children, and was succeeded in SyMkot itself by his great 
enemy Eaja Hi;-'!, who, as he is s;^cially stated not to have 
boon a Hindu, :&u.st certainly have been an Indo-Scythian. 
The connexion between Eaja Hudi of SyMkot and Eaja 
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lltidi of the E^Sctlu legends is proved by the fact that the 
Sy&l tribe are said to be the descendants of the latter. In 
the Jesalmer annals it is related that, shortly after the 
death of S^liv^han, the Turks began to increase, and that 
his numerous sons and grandsons dispersed and founded 
places in their own names, such as Bijnot, Kallarkot, Sirsa, 
&c., where they made themselves independent. As all the 
places that are named in two different copies of the annals*'' 
are to the east of the Satlaj, I conclude that the Yadava 
kingdom of Sydlkot must have boon broken up by Kaja 
Hudi, and that the mass of the people was driven to the 
eastern borders of the Panjab. There they have since 
maintained themselves poor but safe, in the uninviting wilds 
of the Indian desort or Jmgal-des. The head of the Hindu 


portion of the tribe is the BMti tlaja of Jesalmer, but the 
Musalmdn Bhatis, who perhaps out-numbor their Hindu 
brethren, are the subjects of the border states of Bikaner 
and Bahdwalpur, and of the Labor and Multdn divisions 
of the Panjdb Government. To the west they are bounded 

■ ^ad-quarters being Pindi BhatiJn. 

ound in considerable numbers in 
Jodhpur, where they again meet 
indu Bh&tis. 

iver, that me portion of the tribe 
le Panj^b, as wo find in the middle 
8aM or Bol^ra, a petty hill state 
tr|;ed their descent from 
)gy eigh^rinccs is given in the 
ifadEwhJa^l5»inha Raja, the father 
pieen of Kaslimir.t At her death, 
in A. D. 1006, the son of her brolhor IJdaya, Raja of 


Lohara, ascended the throne, and frd 
close of the Hindu monarchy in A. D.' 
of SMivdhan retained undisputed i pos 
vale of Kashmir. 


n that time until the 
1339, the descendants 
session of the fertile 
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Gakaeb. I 

Although the evidence which I am|ble to brihg forward 
in favour of the next important chan^in the population 
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of tlio Panjab is loss decidedly conclusive than that just 
given for the intrusion of the Pauravas, yet it seems to 
mo sufficiently strong to warrant the deduction which I am 
about to derive from it. This change is the settlement of 
the Gakars in the upper part of the Sindh S^gar Doab, be* 
tween the Indus and Jhelam Eivors, an event which 
I think may be referred with very great probability to the 
reign of Daiius Ilystaspes, if not to some date even earlier. 
The grounds on which I rest this opinion are the following : 

In the hilly country above the territories of Taxiles and 
Porus, the historians of Alexander place tlie dominions of 
Abisarcs. A still more precise account is given by Arrian, 
who states that the Sommis, the present Suhln Eiver, rises 
in the “ mountainous parts of Sabissa,” that is, in the hills 
between Murri and the MArgaia Pass. Now this is the 
exact position of the district of Abhisdra, according to the 
Eaja Tarangini and other Hindu authorities ; and as it is 
also the country which the Gakars have occupied from the 
earliest times of which we have any record, it seems 
probable that the Gafears may^lS^ the descendants of/ 
the people who wore thp subjects oii King Abisarcs in tM 
time of Alexander This probabilitjsN strengthened whAa 
we find that the anci'3nt inhabitants 

the Gakars themselves, were not of In’ the^ hclam unys 
point is, I think, piovcd beyond all roasded -BwyuW, andape 
name of Abisarcs’s brother, whom Arrianro is also a biapixp 
name alone would lefer the people same ^ Parthian or 
Scythian origin, but when coupled wiln the fact that 
King Abisares himself iftt two monstrous serpents, wo can 
hardly refuse our assei^» the conclusion that Aisakes and 
his brother were co^ofPted with the dragon- worshipping 
Scyths of Media and f arthia. 

The presumed ^ythian origin of the Gakars rests 
partly on the evidence of ‘ their own statements, and partly 
on tha* of the carlj M^ammadan writers. According to 
their Cjf^ account^ th(3 ancestors of the Gakars were trans- 
planted hy Afrdsiydb from Kaydn into the N. W. Panj^b, 
under a leader named Kid or Kaid. The present Gakars 
are a fine tall manly race, with at least one peculiar custom, 
which is quite rephgnant to Hinduism. “A Gakarwill 
give his daughter to none hut a Gakar,” whilst a Eajput 
is positively debarred from giving his daughter to one of Ms 
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own class. Nothing could well be more striking than this 
marked difference between the customs of the two races. 
Again in A. D, 1180, when Muhammad Ghori was preparing 
to inyade India, we learn from the hard Chand that amongst 
the many Chiefs who came to the aid of Prithi EaJ was “ the 
named MaliTc JScithJ’^ Now we know from the 
Emperor Baber that Malik Math, or more coiTectly, Ased, 
as he says it should he, was only the title of the chief of 
the clan. But Malik is not a Hindu title. It may perhaps 
haye been adopted by the Gakars in the time of the Sassa- 
nians, for it was almost certainly not copied from the 
Muhammadans, as the Gakar Chief is said not to have been 
converted until towards the end of Muhammad Ghori’s 


reign. He had therefore home the foreign title of Malik 
before he became a Muhammadan. At a still earlier date, 
in A. D. 1079, Ibrahim Ghaznavi captured a fort in the 
.74(2 hills, named Mera or Merapur, of which the inhabitants 
are said to have been the descendants of Khorasdnis, who 
had been banished from their coun||y by Afrdsiyah.t This 
..^^^fact alone is suflS.cie^>to provS that the defenders of 
^©erapur were GakaiC^' hut whin Eerishta adds that 
‘■ipey did not intermarry with any ofhor races, the proof of 
^WMpati|y with the Gakars is cmpploto. Derapur is, in 
all same place as Mrapur, a well known 

an It is certa%*m west bank of the Jheiam, a few miles 

;|ust sixty l | p 1 earlier, in A. I)| 1008, the Gakars are ; 
y .y j|p '' Ma as- iominoj^ ^thi great array -of Hindu ' 

i^hiefs against MaomuoM Ghazniffy. desperate battle was 
'fought ne^ Peshdwar, when “ no thap thirty thousand 
li^akar^ yrith hareheadS and feet, aewariously armed, pene- 
trated into the Muhammadan lindslArhere a dreadful car- 
nage ensued, and 6,000 MuhamrnaQMS in a ■ few minutes 
were slain.” $ » Such,” says Brief, «was the impression of 
- ‘m fosperate effort that Mahmud -„ias actually about to 
draw #ide from his encampment all to discontinue the 
copiiet iintil the day following^ accident gave 

‘ ^ I cm copy <s£ j&j 

atatemeat of Alcxtodara 
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liim the victory. Price reduces the number of Gatars to 
1,000, which seems quite incredible, as he admits not only 
the slaughter, but also the panic which it created in the 
Muhammadan Army.* 


At a still earlier date in A. H. 63, or A. D. 682-83, the 
Gakars, according to Perishta, formed a treaty of alliance 
with the Afghans, and with their assistance compelled the 
Baja of Labor to submit to their terms, and to cede to them 
a portion of territory. f Just fifty years prior to this time 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tbsang, had twice passed through 
Taxila, but on both occasions he avoided the country now 
occupied by the ^ Gakars. As nearly two centuries and a 
half earlier, or in A. D. 400, another Chinese traveller, 
Pa-Hian, had also avoided their country, I conclude that the 
Gakars of those early days had already earned the reputation, 
which they .^luce so successfully maintained, of being 
the greates^innderers ip^orthem India. This character 
of the Gael's is to by Priscian when he 

speaks of thf/'sav^e of Kaoh^ argaridoeque truces. It 
is true that this must be sb^ either in the original 

of P|o eithS;^ th® translation 

^^iain on the W^gars, or Gargaridm, 
tp, the name ^•h,*.3iKSE’'^fi:^he 
jfepy the bank of the Jhelam under 
t^lltrict itself is called JBugidd, and also 
Gi||llages. As there is also a branch 

st^^ieh bears the same name, it seems 

^important a ||ppeilation must be derived &om the 
namely, the positive itilie inhabitants, I think it probable 
<?imil 9 T'itv of name l^av have been derived from B'ulsephala 
the cnuhtry of the Gp'the ph. It must be remembered 
Peukalei and the Ta:^|dame of the town is on the penulti- 
. Indus are well knit oa the ante-penultimate, as in the 
Tmentioned the Hydasorse. The Chobia of Perishta I w'ould 
cribing the Panj&h, tlsSw of Quintus Curtius, the SibcB oi 
to ’^he‘’eastward of tM of Dionysius. 

banks of the Jhek^ Abhi- 

^ h the Baja Tarangini as belonging to the 

~ can find no trace of the name 


work of Dionysius 
Avienus, according 
were cultivators of 
Bacchus, j; 

In identifying 
translators with the 
sary that I should 


That 


$ Dm^dm 
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cither in Pliny or Ptolemy, Strabo indeed mention^ Ahi- 
saros, hut his account evidently refers to the period of 
Alexander, and not to his own times. The country was, 
however, well known in the days of Asoka, as the missionary 
Gotiputra was sent to teach the Buddhist faith in Dddahhihdm 
shortly after the assembly of the third Synod in B. C. 241.* 
We come next to the time of Alexander, who, early in the 
year B. 0. crossed the Indus and advanced to Taxila, 
whore he received an embassy from Ambisarus or Abisares, 
“King of the Indian Mountaineers.” After the battle 
with Porus, Alexander received a second embassy from 
Abisares, “ with a present of money and forty elephants.” 
Again on his return to the Akesines, a third embassy arrived, 
headed by Arsakes, the brother of Abisares, bringing valu- 
able presents and thirty more elephants. 

According to the various notices of ancient authois, the 
territory of Abisares lay above, that is, to the ? 2 or/A of the 
kingdoms of Taxiles and Porus, and extended beyond the 
Hydaspes. The sources of the Sommis, or Suhan River, 
were in its mountains, and its capital was situated at 400 
stadia or 50 miles from the camps of Alexander and Porus.f 
Prom all these statements we may conclude with certainty 
that the country of Abisares must have extended from the 
neighbourhood of the Indus in Hazara to the Punach River 
eastward, and from Rohtas on the ICthan River to the 
sources of the Suhan, in the mountains to the north of Murri 
andDangali. Within these limits there are the old capitals of 
Hiingali and Mangala and the modern town of Sult^npur, 
which is the chief town of the Sdrangdl Gakars. This last 
place is built on the site of Ahriydn, which is said to have 
l^en the first capital of the Gakar colony, and which is ju'st 
50 miles from JalMpur, the most probable site of Alexander’s 
cainp. 

Although the district first described is a very extensive 
Oh^ y^t so also must have been the donodnions of the hill 
w|:o Was able to make a present of seventy elephants, 
=%« lemtoljy of Abisares touched the Indus on the 
west c^ain, as Arrian records that the people 
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of tlie "west bank left their elephants in the pastures near 
the river, and fled to JDarisades for security. JBansades was 
therefore on the east hank, and the name has always been 
considered as only a variant reading of Abisarcs. Again, 
Arsakes, the brother of Abisares, is desciibed as tho gover- 
nor of the adjacent province, and as he first waited upon 
Alexander at Taxila, I conclude that his province was not 
very far distant from that city. It probably included the two 
Districts on the river Dor, called Dliautdwar and Sandm 
Proper, of which the present ICaripur, under various names, 
has always been the chief city. M. Troyer would seem to 
have arrived at the same conclusion regarding the extent of 
Ahisares’s dominions, as he calls his brother Arsakes “ Gov- 
ernor of the District of JJrasa,” the Varsa Meffio of Ptolemy, 
and the Bash of the present day, which lies immediately to 
the north of Dhantawar. 

These accounts of Alexander’s historians are the earli- 
est notices that we possess of the district of Ahhisdra, 
The name indeed occurs both in the MahdhMrata and in tho 
Burdms, hut it is only the name. Any further information 
that we require must therefore ho deduced by our own saga- 
city from a comparison of the accounts already before us 
with the traditions of the people themselves. According to 
general belief, the Gakars are the descendants of a colony 
established in the Panjdb by Afrdsiydb, and their earliest 
capital was Abnydn on the Jhelam, opposite Mangala. 
Now in these two names I believe that we have the original 
appellation of that once powerful race, the Abdr or Afar, of 
whom the Gakars were the most easterly branch. The 
famous city of Abdr-shaliar or Nishapur in KhorasAn, was 
their ancient capital, and the same name is preserved in the 
Apami of Strabo, who were a branch of the Turanian 
JDaJioe. But the name is variously written by classical 
authors : thus we have Apelceif Spartani, Zapaortene, Apa- 
wrtene, and Apweritica, of which the last is almost iden- 
tical with Abiverd, the modern name of the province. 
Some of these readings at once remind us of the names 
of the Scytho-Parthian Kings — Spalahora, Spalirisha, 
Bpalagadama, who, as we learn from Chinese authorities, 
actually came from the country of the Dahsc. The root 


# Aualbuii.,IV,30. 
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of the name would tlicreforo appear to be ,Siqwl, or 
Zahar t and by siippimion of tlic bibilaid, Apar or Ahar. 
Ifow, the word kiahal, or A'adw, means a “club,” or iron 
mace, in Eindi, and by changing the sibilant to a soft 
guttural we hawe the Persian gopak which has exactly the 
same meaning. In the Greek rhopalon we have the rough 
aspirate substituted for the sibilant, and in the Latin ekea, 
and the German holhe, we have the hard guttural, -with a 
transposition of the other consonants. Prom clami w'e have 
derived the English “ club,” and from Sapid through the 
Greek polos, the English “pole.” Intimately connected 
with these words are the Persian aahar and cor, the Greek 
riid^ni, and hratos and the Latin Jortis, all referring to 
“ strength/’ of which the cluh was a symbol. It was there- 
fore placed in the hands of Eeraklos, and this fact, coupled 
with the names of gopdl, and sabal or sabar, leads at once 
to the conclusion that the god Geheleizes, or Tiamolxls, must 
have been the Hercules of the Scythians, who is otherwise 
unnamed by Herodotus, 

In illustration of the first name I can produce an 
Indo-Scythian silver coin bearing a helmeted head, with the 
legend of Sapalems in Greek characters. This name I take 
to signify “ Lord of the Cluh,” the words gehel and sapal 
being the same as the Persian gopdl and the Indian sahal. 
In Hindi the name would he sabaksa, which is equivalent 
to Sapaleises. The second name, Zamolxis, I would explain 
in a similar way, zamol being the same word as sabal and 
zabar, and the final syllable representing the Persian chi in 
sueh words as khazdnchi a “treasurer,” mas&lchi a “torch- 
hearer,” &e. ; the whole name would he equivalent to Sa- 
halchi, or the “ cluh-holder.” It is strongly corroborative 
of this etymology that the coins of most of the Scytho- 
Parthian Kings, as Moas, Vonones, Spalahores, Spaliriscs, 
and Azas bear the figures of perakles. 

By the well known interchange of t for s* as in tuf and 
w, the^ “ sun,” the word sabm' becomes tahar, an “ axe,” 
from which most probably cam© the names of Tapuri or 
and Tabrez. By a stiB further change of I for 
if which poctirs constancy in Pushtu, we obtain Mart from 
whbsl^ I h^evd,^ oHginated the name of Labran4a, as the 
Z&m is represented with a double-headed ax© 

Oh the coins of tbe Oariaa Princea, The iron head of tbe 
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Tndian sn!m' consists usually of four, or eight, or OTcn more, 
blades, radiating from the pole ; but it is sometimes also 
mado with two large blades, and might then be called a 
double-headed axe. 

The conclusion which I have come to regarding thoGakars 
is, that they were a colony of AMrs from Hyrkauia, who were 
first settled at Aht'yan, on the Jhclam, either by Darius 
1 lystaspes for the purpose of holding his Indian Satrapy, or at 
some even eailier period by one of the Scytho-l^arthian Ivings, 
vhose whole dynasty is represented in tradition hy the long 
lived AfrasiyAh of Turin. The Indianized name of AhMsdra, 
uhich means “strength” would appear to ho cither a trans- 
lation of the original name of the colonists, or perhaps only 
a slight alteration of it to obtain a similar meaning in Sanskril . 
The original name I take lo have been Abdrhsdm or Ahdnsdda, 
which agrees with the Barisades of Arrian, and which is 
found in exactly the same form amongst the Pontic and 
Thracian Seyths, as Bcerkades and Barmdes. The latter 
Italf of the name, written either sett a or sada, is most 
probably the same as Sktr in TurlsJidr. It is found also in 
other names, as Tliamima^sades, OMama-sades^ and Moe- 
sades. Now hy comparing Tliamma-sades, which, according 
to Herodotus, mei|pt “ king of the sea” rvith Temer-inda, 
which, according to Pliny, meant “ mother of the sea,” we 
got the word Ihmim, or tamr, for the “ sea” and sades 
tor “ king.” The former is evidently connected with the 
Turanian dengh or tengi, a “lake,”* and the latter with the 
word sm\ which is known to have been the title of the 
Kings of Ghurjistan in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Ahdrisdra would therefore mean the “ Eoyal AhArs,” an 
appellation which at once recalls the JParalatce, or “ Royal 
Scythians” of Herodotus, whoso name I take to have pre- 
cisely the same meaning as Abdrisdra, or Barmda. I have 
already noticed the common change of s to i, and the pecu- 
liar change of t and d to I, which takes place in Pushtu and 
other dialects. By this rule sdra and sdda would bo equi- 
valent to Idra and Idda, both of which forms are found in 
the Etruscan lar, the Lycian lade, and the English lord and 
lady, all words of the same meaning as that which I have 
given above to the Scythian sdr. The wide-spread ramifica- 
tions of this word are found also in the Kashmiri lari, a 


* Conmiie also Tauais. Danube, Don, Dnieper , and onr own Thames and Tam. 
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liouso, and in the Hindi lara, hh'l, “ hnsband and wife ” 
with their diminutiTes larlm. larM, or “ hoj and giri.’* 

In corroboration of the connexion which has Just been 
suggested between the Apanii, or Abars of lljrkania, 
and the JParalata of Herodotus, I may cite tlie statement 
of Strabo that the Dalios Aparni of the Caspian were “ an 
emigrant tribe from the Hahm above the Mmotis,” “xTb, 
were called Xmdii and Tlicse Foni I take to be 

the same as the Paralatce of Herodotus, the Pali or £ulusii 
of Diodorus, and the JPalmi or Apella'i of Pliny. In 
another passage Strabo calls the same tribes XantUi and 
iPmuri, of which the latter may perhaps be a corrupt 
reading for JPerisara or Tarisada. 

But the name of Ahisares itself is variously written by 
the classical authors. In Diodorus wc have Sabasarnes and 
BabamrneSy both of which agree with Arrian’s Snbksa. In 
Aelian we find Aposeimres, which also agrees with Sahksa 
by the simple elision of tho initial letter. But the true 
name, following my etymology, is best preserved in that of 
the Baparms Biver, which, according to Arrian, was one 
of the western tributaries of the Indus. Tho same name 
is most probably indicated in Ptolemy’s Bahama, a town 
near the west bank of the Indus, whiclt I would indentify 
with the modern town of Zhohi, at the Junction of the 
Zhohi and Gomal Rivers. The Saparmis would therefore 
he the Zhohi River, or perhaps the Gomal itself. This is 
rendered almost certain by the close vicinity of another 
town named Kodram, which must be the modern Kundor, 
situated on another feeder of the Gomal, about 50 or 60 
miles from Zhohi. I do not, however, connect this name 
with the first colony of Ab^rs or Gakars, which settled in the 
Panj4b not later than the time of Darius, hut with the second 
and much more extensive immigration of the same people, 
who, under the name of 8m and Sahas, occupied Southern 
Ariana and the valley of the Indus and its western tributaries, 
towards the end of the second century before Christ. 

It now only remains to show that the name Gahar is 
itiosi probably only a simple variation of the ethnic title of 
War or AMr, The frequent interchange of the letters 0 
and h^g too lsn0’s<i'h to teqhir© diacijssiom I need 
©nil refer to it to show liow tlm iford or Mmr would 
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l>eeomo ISit(/ar, Now, according to Herodotus, m gar is \ras 
tlio Scytliian name of the “ iron mace,” or double-edged 
axe, which at onco connects it with the Indian term of 
sabar. I conclude also that the people who specially made 
use of this iron mace were the Sagar-auJcce or Salar-atili, 
just as those who carried the aJeinaJee, or scymitar,” wore 
called AMuakce. If, now, we change the initial sibilant to 
a soft guttural, a change which is well known to lake place 
in other words, such as Gopdl and Kapdl for iSubal, wo shall 
have the name of Gagar or Gakar, as the exact equivalent 
of the Scythian Sugar or Sakar, as w^oll as of the Indian 
Sabar and the Persian Zabur. Admitting the correctness 
of this etymology, wo learn at onco that the Gakars must 
have belonged to that branch of the anciout Scythians wdio 
were called (s) Aparui and Sagar-imkcn, because their usual 
■vreapon was a club. 


Kathi and Bams. 

Connected with the Gakars by the common ties of 
physical appearance and peculiar customs are the Kdthi of 
the Central Panjab, who are, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
the descendants of the Kathm, who, in their stronghold of 
Sangala, so stoutly resisted the victorious arms of Alexander. 
The KdtM arc found chiefly along the banks of the Khvi, 
from Gugera to Tulamba, where they form the hulk of the 
population, and along the hanks of the JheMm below Jhang. 
They are found also in some number in the district of 
Kdtliidwdr, in the peninsula of Gujarat, to which they have 
given their own name. Like the Gakars, they are a tall 
handsome race, of warlike and predatory habits, who do not 
intermarry with any other tribe. This last peculiarity 
shows decisively that they are not Arian Kshatriyas, and 
this, indeed, is admitted by Colonel Tod, who says that the 
“ Kdthi and Bala cannot he regarded as Eajputs.”* Ahul 
Pazl even says that they are of the AUr caste ; but this 
statement, which is quite erroneous as to their extraction, 
may he taken as showing his estimate of their social posi- 
tion, and is therefore only another proof that the Kathi 
are certainly not Ary as. Ahul Pazl however adds that, 
according to some, they were of Arab origin. f This name 
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I believe to have boon slightly altered from by tlio moi-c 
transposition of two letters, as it seems almost certain that 
the KdtU were a branch of the same race as the aneicat 
GaJears of Ahhisara. 

The Kathi themselves claim descent from the Balas, 
who, if we may believe their proud boast of “ Tliatta- 
must once have hold possession of Mnl. 
Uirr and Sindh. Colonel Tod calls them “ lords of Aror,” 
which ceased to bo the capital of Upper Sindh iu llio begin- 
niiig of the eighth century. Wc Lnow also, from the Native 
histories of the province, tliat the last two kings who 
reigned from A. D. 642 to 711 were Bralimans. T'he Ihlhs 
must therefore have been prior to these Brahmans. Now, 
klie Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who visited Sindh iu 
A. D. 641, states that the king was a Sudra. If he had 
been a 'Bala this statement would agree exactly with Abul 
BazTs estimate of the social position of the race as equal to 
Ahirs. I think, therefore, that we may conclude with some 
certainty that the dynasty of Eais, which ruled Sindh for 
137 years, or from A. D. 605 to 042, was not Aryan 
Kshatriya, and that in all probability it was Bala. At this 
very period also, as we learn from II won Thsang, the capital 
of Gwjjara was named Balamer, from which I infer that 
the Gujars, who had given their name to the district, must 
some time previously have been expelled by the Baias, who 
then ^ave their name to the town. This may have taken 
place simultaneously with their presumed accession to the 
throne of Alor, in A. D. 505, which is quite compatible 
with the subsequent settlement of the Kdthi in the 
peninsula of Gujarat, in the eighth century, as we 
may eouclude that ou their expulsion from Alor by 
the Brahman Ohach, in A. B. 642, both Bdlas and KutM 
would have retired towards the south-east. Their own 
traditions indeed say that the K&thi came from the 
vaBey of the Indus, and I think therefore that the 
balance of evidence is decidedly in favour of ibcir having 
reHred from Alor. We know also that both the B41as and 
the jMtM of the present day pay special adoration to the sun, 
which nras the chief deity of MultUn, from the earliest 
t^es dnwh to ^the reign of Auraugssih, by whose orders 
the idol is Said to have h^n destroyed. It seetas 
ptobqble therefore that the may bo the same tribe as 
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tlio Ilalli or MaVri of Alexander's liistorianSj as the inter- 
change of the letters b andwi, which is of frequent occurrence 
in most languagcsj was ¥cry common in the Macedonian 
dialect. 

The earliest mention that we possess of the Kathcei is 
contained in the historians of Alexander, According to 
Arrian they wore a warlike race who had just before suc- 
cessfully resisted the joint armies of Abisares and Porus. 
They would appear also to have been a foreign people, lor 
the difference between them and other Indians was so 
striking tliat the Greeks have recorded several curious traits 
of their personal appearance and manners, all of which have 
been noticed by modern writers as belonging to the Kdthi 
of the present day Strabo joins KuHicca with the country of 
Sopeithes, and attributes to the Kathoei certain peculiarities 
which Curtius assigns to the subjects of SophUes. It would 
seem therefoi'e that the two peoples were actually the same, 
although the citizens of Sangala, from their opposition to 
Alexander, have obtained a separate mention by Arrian. 
But it is difidcult to conceive bow the inhabitants of a single 
city could have maintained their position as a separate state. 
The people of Sangala alone are named Katlimi, those of the 
two neighbouring cities being called “free Indians.’’ 1 
conclude, therefore, that these free Indians and Kathmans 
paid at least a nominal allegiance to Sophites, and that they 
were also of the same race as his subjects. Similarly, at tiu' 
present day, we have frequently seen two different tribes ol 
Afghans, both nominal subjects of the Afghan king, carry- 
ing on war on their own account against the British Gov- 
ernment, the friend of their sovereign, just as the free 
Indians and Kathocans fought against Alexander, the friend 
of Sophites. 

The Kathaei were remarked by the Greeks as being tall 
and handsome in person. According to Curtius and Biodo- 
rus, Sophites far exceeded all his subjects in beauty, and 
was upwards of six English feet. Both of those traits arc 
also assigned to the KAtlii by modern writers. Thus Burnes 
says that “ they are a tall and handsome race,” and my 
brother calls them “ tall and comely.” Their good looks v ere 
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also noticed nearly 300 years ago by AlmlM ;; ho remark 
tliat “ many of tliom ate exceedingly beautiful. 

One of the peculiar customs of the ICatluei uas, thai 
thevouno-menand maidens had the privile<?e of choosiuo 
thekTves and husbands t With a custom of this kmd w 
know that the brides could not have boon mei-o girls of ta, 
or twelve years of age, as is usual m India, but grown-up 
women of at least seventeen or eighteen yoara, who wore able 
to iudo-e for themselves. Now, the same custom is still pre- 
sorved'^amoiigst the EMU, whose females do not marry until 
they are eighteen and even twenty years of age. I may 
mention also, as a common trait of character, their “ sagacity,’ 
which is attributed to the subjects of Sophites by Curlius, 
and to the Kathi by Abul h'azl. 


The position and extent of the ancient Kathma must 
now be discussed. According to Strabo, “ some writers 
placed Kathgea and the country of the Nomarch Sopcithcs m 
the tract between tbo rivers (Ilyclaspes and Akesineh), otliers 
beyond the Ahesincs and Hyarotis.” These statements leave 
us in doubt as to the actual position of the district, but for- 
innately these doubts are set at rest when he adds, only a 
few lines afterwards, “ it is said that in the imitory of So- 
peithes there is a mountain of fossil salt sufficient for the 
whole of India.” This one fact shows decisively that the 
territory of Sopeithcs must have included the whole of the 
salt range of hills in the Sindh Stlgar Doab. Again, Arrian 
states that Alexander ordered Kratcrus and Hephmstion 
to make long marches from Nik sea on the Ilydaspes to the 
kingdom of Sopeithes, and that ho liimsclf, sailing down 
the river with the fleet, arrived at the appointed place on the 
third day.t Trom this statement wo loam, that the 
capital of Sopeithes was on the JETydaspes ; and 2ml, that 
its distance from Nihaa could be accomplished by a fleet 
of boats in three days. If therefore wo fix Niksca at Mong, 
opposite JalMpur, the fleet would have reached JBhera on 
the third day. Now Bhera, until it was recently supplanted 
by Tlpd-B^dan Khan, has always been the principal city in 
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this part of iho country. At BItcra, the Chinese pilfj^rini 
Ba-IIian crossed the Jlickin in A. 1). dOO, and ac,ainst 
Bhora eleven centuries later the cnierprising Baber con- 
ducted his first Indian expedition. Opposite to Bhera stands 
the modem town of AhmaddbM, close to which there is an 
old ruined mound called Bardn, whudi is said to hare been 
the capital of Raja Johndth or ClidbrnUu ITcrc then, at the 
point nhere the two great salt roads to Multdn and 
Labor diverge, must have beem the most frequented passage 
of the Jhclam from the earliest times, and here, therefore, 

I would fixed the capital of Sopeithes, the lord of the salt 
hills. 

With Bhora, as a capital, the territory of Sopoithes 
would certainly have extended eastward as far as the Akesi- 
ncs or Ohenab, where it would have Joined the districts 
of the “ free Indians and Kathsoans,” of whoso three cities 
Sangala was the chief. As the position of this famous 
city will bo discussed in another place, it will be sufficient 
hero to state that the itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim It wen 
Thsang shows most decisively that the Sdkala of the Hindus 
was situated between the Chenah and the Ihlvi. Here, 
then, was the ancient conntx*y of the Kathmi, which, 
following Strabo, extended eastward “ beyond the llyarotk,’^ 
or ILivi, and which therefore corresponds very nearly with 
the district occupied by the Kdtlii of the present day. 
To the cast it was bounded by the Hypbasis or Bids River, 
and to the south by tbc territories of the Malli. 

SOBII. 

According to these views, it would appear that 
nearly the whole of the central and southern Panjab, in 
the time of Alexander, uas hold by three cognat tribes 
of the Turanian descent, namely, the SobU, or subjects 
of Sopbites, in the west; the Katlicei, or free Indians of 
Sangala, in the east; and the Malli, or people of Multdn, 
in the south. As the last two have already been discussed, 
I will now speak of the SohVu According to Curtius and 
Diodorus, this people occupied the banks of the Akesines below 
the junctions of the Hydaspes; and Strabo assigns a similar 
position to the Sibce, whom he places below Katbtoa and the 
country of Sopcithes. But as Dionysius couples the Sahm 
with the Toxih or Trixili, who were above the country of 
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Sopeitlios, it would seem tlial llic position of tlieir territory 
was not exactly known. Our douMsj however. w*ould be re- 
moved at once if we might consider the &o¥d as the sub- 
Jects of Sopeithes, or Sophites, as the name is wi-itten by 
Curtius.* The only real objection to this identification is 
the fact that the two people are separately named by 
Strabo, as being one below the other. But this objection 
will, I think, vanisli altogether w^hen we remember that 
Strabo was iu doubt whether the territory of Sopeiihes stretch, 
cd so far westward as the Ilydaspcs, and wns ihereforo 
obliged to consider the Sobii, whom Aloxandm* encountered 
on that river, as a dilTcrcnt people. The same explanation 
will suffice for tho refutation of Curtins and Diodorus, both of 
whom place the country of Sophites to tho cast of the 
Bdvi. As the origin of this mistake is intimately connected 
with the misplacement of Sangala, it will be fully discussed 
hereafter in my account of the Kathman city. 1 need only 
mention here that tho rooky hill of Sangala still exists, and 
that it is to the westward of the Eavi, in the very position as* 
signed to it by Hv^en Thsaug. This point being fully estab- 
lished, we know that tho territory of Sopoithes, which was to 
the westward of the Katheei, must certainly have extended to 
the Hydaspos, and, as the salt mines also belonged to him, 
even to the Indus. 

A minor objection to the identification of the Sohii with 
the subjects of Sophites is the position assigned to them by 
Curtins and Diodorus at the confluence of llio 1 lydaspcs and 
Akesines. This junction now takes place near Xlch, about 16 
miles below Jhang, on the Chendh, and not less than 100 
miles below Bhera, on the Jhelam, which, as I have already 
suggested, was most probably the capital of Sopoithes. But 
the recent surveys of the country show clearly that these 
two rivers must once have joined their winters about 50 miles 
above at the foot of the Kardna Hills. The exact point of 
confluence cannot now he traced, but it was without doubt in 
the immediate vicinity of the Barana Bort, which is 25 miles 
to the west of Chanyot on the Chen4b, and the same distance 
to^ the south-east of Sihiwll on tho Jholam. At this 
y- point the high land of the Dolh terminates, and the 
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oltl bed of tlio Clicnab, now called tbo Bnilhi Nadl^ 
01 ' "old river,” is lost in tbo low land about midway 
between tbo two rivers, and withiu a few miles of the 
old bed of tbo Jbclam. The former bed of tbe Chcntlb is 
tricoablc not only by its bigb west bank, but also by its 
decisive names of BudU Nala and BtidJii Nadi, from tbo 
neighbourhood of Gujarat to the end of the high land of 
Ihc Doab, a distance of not loss than 90 miles. The old bed 
of the Jlielitm leaves the present channel near Nim-MiCmi, 
and passes close by Bhcra to Khan Muharamad-wala, rvhero 
it is lost in the sands. But it rc-appears near Bhrowa, IG 
miles to the south-east of SahiwM, below which it is traeo- 
ahle to the neighbourhood of Barana. The existence of these 
old channels shews very clearly that the confluence of the 
two rivers must once have taken place at the southern end 
of the Barana hills; and that this was the point of junction 
in tho time of Alexander is rendered almost certain by 
Arrian’s description of the rode jutting into the river, and of 
tho rushing noiso of tho eddying waters, as the Kariina Hills 
offer the only rocks in the lower part of the Rochna Doab,* 

Now, Alexander is said to have reached tho confluence 
of the Hydaspes and Akesines in five days from the capital 
of Sopeithes. Curtius states that he made only XL., or 40, 
stadia or five miles daily, but as this is evidently too little, 
T would read XC„ or 90, stadia, that is about 11 miles. His 
first trip from Nihooa or Mong, to the capital of Sopeithes or 
JBhera, was done in three days, tho distance being 36 miles, 
or just 12 miles a day. If he had exceeded this average 
distance, it is certain that bis troops marching on shore could 
not have kept up with him. Wo may therefore conclude 
that tbe confluence of the two rivers was not more than 50 
or 60 miles below the capital of Sopeithes, and as tho direct 
distance from Bhera to Barana is just 60 miles, I feel satisfied 
that this must have been the point of junction in the time of 
Alexander. By this rectification of the ancient hydrography 
of tho Hydaspes and Akesines, the S'oM of Curtius are 
brought within 50 miles of the capital of Sopeithes, and the 
only remaining objection to their identification with his sub- 
jects is at once removed. 

The name of this people is variously written by ancient 
authors as iSoMi, Saboe, and Iboe. I have preferred tho 
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name of SoM for two reasons, fnsi, bi'eanse all flic autlioR 
a"iee ia stating that their weapon was a eiuh, from wliidi 
they would most probably have ^beeii culled “elulj-nieii/’ or 
ChoUa; and, second because Fciishta couples the CIioI'ki with 
the Gakars as “ ancient zamiudais of the FunjAl)." As this 
statement agrees with that of Dionysius, ndio couples the 
SabcB with the TaxiU, it seems to me clearly proved that the 
territory of the Sobii or Cbohla must ha\ o cxremh>d to the salt 
range, othoruise it certainly could not bt* saitl to have bor- 
dered on those of the d axiii and (lakars But as the salt mines, 
according to Strabo were in the dominions of Sopdthes, it 
iollows that the Sobii must have been his subjects, llis very 
name, indeed, points to the same conclusion, for SopciUies or 
Sophites is most probably only the Greek form of Choh-poLi, 
the “ lord of the club,” or king of the club-men. This was 
the actual title of the Chief of Bhcra, as handed down by 
tiadition; for the old ruined city of Bhadan ax Bhnmrih 
said to have been the capital of llaja Chob-ndih^ a name of 
exactly the same meaning as Ghoh-putl 

According to the concurrent testimony of Alexander’s 
followers, the SoUi wore the descendants of a colony planted 
hy llorculcs. “ They wore skins like Hercules, and carried 
clnbs,” and “ branded their oxen and mules with the mark 
of a club.” Justin calls them 8ilet, and eoujdes them nith 
the IBaeemmoe, a name which is probably intended for Ilera- 
clianae. But Strabo and Arrian discredit tbe story of Her- 
cules, and attribute the tale to the invention of Alexander’s 
flatterers. But the curious fact still remaims undisputi'd, that 
the Macedonians found a people on tlio banks of the Uydtispas 
named Sohii or GhoUa, whose weapon was a “ club,” or cM. 
Even King Sopeithes himself is said to have carried a golden 
truncheon, set with beryls, which he gave up to Alexander 
as a symbol of authority.* 


The general result of this investigation servos to show 
that the 8ohU and Kaihasi, or GhoUa and Kitlii, wore inti- 
eoimccted with each other, and also with the Gakars, or 
'silhjeefe of Ahiaarea. it shows also that nearly the whole of 
the BanJ&h proper was in their possession in the time of Alex- 
ander. But shortly alter Ms diaHi they must have lost their 
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InrlopcnclGiico, as -we JQnd that Sclcukiis made peace udth 
Chandra Gupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty of PtUa- 
lipidra, whose kingdom is said to hare extended to the Indus. 
Wo know also that his grandson Asoka was in possession of 
Taxila, and that either he or another Maurya King, whom 
the Greeks call Sophagasenas, made a treaty with Auiioclius 
the Great on the hanks of the Indus. Again, after the fall 
of the Maurya dynasty, in B. C. 17S, we find Pushpamitra, 
King of Pcltaliputra, offering 100 dinars for the head of 
every Buddhist Srlmana iu Slkala, while his sou Agnimdra 
encountered the Yamnas, or Greeks, on the Indus. But the 
Greeks soon prevailed, and under Menander, about 150 B. C. 
their conquests were extended to the Ganges. J ust a quar- 
ter of a century later the Greeks gave way to tho Indo- 
Soythian Su or Sedms, who in their turn, about 57 B. C., 
succumbed to the Scythian YncM or Tochari, whoso power 
as a dominant race is said to have lasted till about tho 
middle of the third century of the Christian era. 

At the time of Ilw^en Thsang’s visit, in A. B. 031, the 
old city of S^kala had been deserted for many eeuturios, and 
the new city, which he calls T$e-Eia, was then tho capital 
of a large Idngdoin which extended from, the Indus to tho 
By4s, and from the foot of the hills to the junction of the 
five rivers. Ilwen Thsang writes the name of the new town 
Tse-hia, with a peculiar character tse, which is found only 
in two other names, in both of which it is followed by tho 
same character Ma. These names are To-na-Me-tse-lda and 
Pn-tse-hia, which M. Julicn consistently makes Phanaka- 
cheha and Pu~cheka, while that of the new Sangala he ren- 
ders by Cheka. It is with much diffidence that I venture 
to suggest a change in the reading of the Chinese syl- 
lable which, in the above names, has been rendered by Isc ; 
but for the following reason I ana induced to thiuk that it 
would he bettor represented by the cerebral to.* In no loss 
than four of the cave inscriptions of Earle and Emiheri 
there occurs the name of Plmmikakata, which Dr. Stevenson 
took to be the rendering of the Greek name Xenokrates, but 
which is, beyond all doubt, only the name of the country of 
the donor of the recorded gifts. Thus in Earle, 10th in- 
scription, the donor is Sinlia Patla of Phamikakala ; in 
Karle, 11th inscription, the donor is Pshahha-data' s son ; and 

*Tlie cerebxTl letters of S-rnsfoit ire ftequently icprescnttd h} tlio vaiciis Ciiniesf 
tiniaciei ise and th% as in Phlu t‘^( Im toi Yinudhalai and uiliui name^ 
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in Kaiie 14tb. tlie donor is Yortiun, l)u,h f>r ILe '■.imc place 
Again in tlie 30tli ICaulieri inscripiiuii llto donor is aa 
TJpdslka of Dltanuhikafu, In nil four (5f tliosf! ancient ii. 
scriptions we have tlio true rending of the name, wliiciikas 
been but slightly altered in its Ci nurse torni by llie Hiaple 
transposition of the last two sNllables.’*' IiV'toafl of IWas, 
therefore, we should read Kni-he, or more eorri'ctly Kak 
The same country is described by Abu Itiluji as j)amk^ 
which he places in the plains of fhe^IConkiin. in JPu-Ue-liA, 
which is the name of a mountain in E. India, wo may per. 
haps have the Sanskrit Fnialut, a “ coneav ity or fuimcl,” 
which might be supposed to refer to a eiater-diaped summit. 
It is possible, however, that the last two syllahles may liaie 
been transposed in this name also, and that w'O ought there, 
fore to read Fukata, hut I am not aware that this word lias 
any moaning in Sanskrit. From these examples I couebde 
that the name of the new town of Sangala may be read 
either as Taka, or as Kata. The former name wo might 
refer to the Takas, and the latter to the KUM, as both 
of these tribes, at different times, had been masters of 
Sangala. But as the Takas had been displaced long before 
the time of Alexander, I rather incline to read Hwen 
Thsang’s name as Kata, and to refer the founding of the 
new town to the Katheei, or Kuihi. 


From the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit down to tiie 
beginning of the tenth century, it is probable that this PanjIb 
kingdom of new Sangala retained its independent power; 
but the coins of SyMapati and Samanta, the early Brahman 
Princes of Kabul, are found so numerously all over the 
Panjh,b that we are forced to concede to thorn at least the 
paramount sovereignty of the whole country. Towards the 
end of the tenth centnry their successors were gradually 
driven to the eastward by the Muhammadans ; and after 
naming a stand at Peshawar and Ohind, they were at last 
driven across the Indus by Sabuktugin, when Jaya P^ls; 
established his new capital at Bhera on the Jhelam, awl 
^erwards at Labor. The Brahman dynasty became extinct 
in A. D, 1026, and the PanJ^b was finally annexed to the 
Muhammadan empire of Q'hazni.t 


in Joa3te4 B^auUy AmiiC Beaoty, Vyl. V, , Kwle, 10, 
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INDO-SCYTIIIANS. 

Tbo general name of Indo-ScytMans was first given fiy 
Ptolemy to tlie Nomad races which, shortly before tho 
Christian ora, overwhelmed the Indian empire of Alexan- 
der’s successors. According to the Chinese, these Nomads 
were of two distinct hordes, which they name Su and 
YiicM, who must therefore be the Sarcmoce and Auani of 
Trogus Pompeius. But, according to Strabo, the tribes wlio 
overthrew the Greek power in Eactria were named Asti, 
Yasiani, Tohhari and SaharaulL Of these, the first two 
are most probably only diflerent readings of the name 
of Asiani, from which tribe, according to Trogus, the 
Tokhari received their Icings,^ The Asiani, therefore, must 
have been a tribe of the Tokharian horde. This is confirmed 
by tbo Chinese, who state that the Great Yuchi, after their 
occupation of Bactria, were divided into five tribes, of which 
one, named Kuei-shwang, conquered the other four, and in- 
vaded India. On the coins of this tribe their name is written 
KusMn and Khuslian, and in their inscriptions Giislim, all 
mere variations of one name, in which w'e cannot fail to 
recognize the Asimi of Trogus and the Asii or Paslani of 
Strabo. The only remaining names are the Sarancos of 
Trogus and the Saharauli of Strabo, who must therefore bo 
the Su of the Chinese. 

In my notice of the Gakars I have already pointed that 
the SaJmrauli or Sagarmikee of Ptolemy derived their name 
from the Sagans or Sagar, an iron-headed mace, which w'as 
thoir peculiar weapon. Their other name of Sarancm may, 
I think, be traced to the origin by shortening the first 
syllable from Sagar to Sar, with the addition of a nasal. 
The elision of a medial guttural is in strict accordance 
wdiich the rules of the Mongolian and E. Turki languages ; 
and we have a notable example of tho same practice in the 
name of Attila’s uncle, who was called indifferently either 
Poos, Builas, or Bugilas. We have another example in the 
Median tigr, an “ arrow,” which has become the Persian tir. 
Similarly the Hindi sahal is frequently pronounced saul, 
of which form we have excellent examples in the Scythian 
Satilms, the Parthian Sauloe, and the Bactrian SauacUi, or 
Samlii. Hollowing tho rule observed in all these names 


* Tiogu$ Prolog XLI , Suabo XI ^ 8—2. 
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I conclude tliat the Saranm of Trogus is only an a]jl3revi. 
ateci form of ilie Scigartmliw of Ptolemy, and ihc SakanmU 
of Stral 30 . Thus all the different names of the classical 
authors are limited to two distinct hord('s, tlio Sugarmh 
and the Tolcharl, who must therefore bo the Su and YmU 
of the Chinose annals. To these annals wo are iiidchtod for 
the only detailed accounts that wo possess of tho Indo. 
Scythians, but the scattered notices of tho classical irriters 
are of much value in checking as well as in confiriniug these 
Chinese statements. The subject is one of very great im. 
portance to early oriental history, for tho successful advance 
of these Scythian hordes not only extinguished the Greek 
power in Bactria, but also materially •weakened the Parthian 
empire, and caused a permanent change in the mass of 
tho population of N. W. India. As this last eifect is the 
only one that is connected with ethnography of tho Panjib, 
I will confine my remarks on tho early career of the Indo- 
Scythias to a brief statement of their previous history, as a 
necessary preparation for the more formal discussion of 
their settlement in India. 


Su, on Saqauauks. 


‘'i 

i 


According to the Chinese annals, the provinces on the f 
Jaxartes, in the early part of the second century before h 
Christ, were in possession of a Scythian horde named is 
Su. In 163 B. 0. the growing power of another horde, [ 
named the Great YuoUt forced them to retire towards the f 
south into Sogdiam where they succeeded in establishing 
themselves. In B. _ 0 . 126 , being again ejected by the | 
Yuchi, they retired still farther to the south, and occupied I 
K^in, or Koghene, while the Yuchi took possession of Sog^ | 
diana and the country of the Tahia, or Bahse. Comparing I 
these accounts with the notices of the classical writers, and | 
•with the inferences furnished by the coins, we conclude -with '| 
■tolerable certainty that the Greeks lost possession of Sogdiana I 
m B. 0 . 163 ; that shortly afterwards they were deprived of | 
Bactriana by th Su or Sagixrmhoe, and of Margiana by tho 
1 arthims ; and that from that time their dominion was 
himted to the aonth of th© Gancasns. 


• of the kingdom of JEipw is not clearly stated 

m the Qknese annals, but it may be gathered, from a 
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comparison of all available sources of information, tliat it 
comprised Aria, Aracbosia, and Drangiana, and perhaps also 
Gedrosia. It therefore corresponded as nearly as possible 
with the Ariana of classical writers. Shortly after 126 B. 0.. 
Kmfu, or the territory of Kabul, is said to have been divided 
between the Parthians, the Indians, and Su Kings of Kipin ; 
and a glance at the map will shew that this was the natural 
division of the country. The hill district on the upper 
Margus, or Murgib, would have belonged to the western 
Parthians ; those on the Kophes, or Kabul Eiver, to the Idno- 
Greek King Ilormeeus; and those on the Arius, or Ilari-rud. 
to the southern kingdom of Kipin. That Arachosia and 
Drangiana formed part of Kipin, and belonged to the Sti, we 
have the testimony of several ancient authors. Thus Stc- 
phanus of Byzantium states that the capital of Arachosia was 
formerly called Kophes, the district Kophene, and the people 
Kopitemi.i Pliny writes the name of the city Cutis, for which 
we should most probably read Cuphis. Isidorus of Charax 
who lived about the beginning of the Christian ora, gives 
the name of Sakastene to the greater part of Brangiana. 
and calls the people Saka-Scythians, their capital Sigal 
and one of their chief cities Min. I notice these last twe 
names more particularly, because they are found also amongsl 
the Scytliian cities of India, the former in Sangala, oj 
Sdgala, of the Kathoei, as well as in Sagala (or Euthy- 
media) on the Hydaspes; and the latter in Min-nagara 
the capital of Indo-Scythia. Lastly, the “ faithless Sakas’ 
{Sagam infidmi) are included by Avienus amongst th< 
people of Ariana, along with the Grilse, the Aribse and tin 
Arachotae. In the original poem of Dionysius, as well a 
in Prisoian’s translation, we find Satraidm instead ol Sahas 
but by the change of a single letter, of T for T, this woub 
become Bagraidm, which would he only another variou 
reading of Sagarauhm and SakaruuU — the name of tha 
great Scythian tribe whose weapon was the Sagans, or iroi 
mace.* 

Prom Kipin, the Su or Sakas rapidly extended thei 
conquests to the eastward, until they occupied the whol 
valley of the Indus, Ptolemy apparently limits his distiic 
of Indo-Scythia to the province of Sindh, below the jnnetio: 

* Orlbi$ tloscriptio, ?. 1097 ; Piisdanufej 1004 ; Avieiiii&j 1296, 

t llerodaius^ VII, 61 , also states tliat tLe FoibcUb woic once called by i] 
Clrceks. 
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of tlio five rivers ; but as be places the north-west angle 
about midway between Aracbotus and Kabura, or Kandahar 
and Kabul, it is certain that bis Indo-Scytliia must hare 
included the valley of the Gomal Eiver to the west of the 
Indus. This is confirmed by the names of some of the 
northern towns, such as Sabanm and Kodmna, which, as 
I have before pointed out, are most probably the Zhohe and 
Ktmdar of the Gomal valley. To the north-cast it h 
bounded by the territory of the Kaspirmi, aud to the north 
by the smaU districts of Buk(’pbala, Taxila aud Proklais, 
which correspond with the modern divisions of Jhelam, 
EHwal-pindi, and Peshawur. The author of the Erythrsean 
Periplua calls the countries at the mouth of the Indus the 
“seaboard of Scythia^' but the capital, which he names 
Minnagm\ was at some distance inland. It is therefore the 
same as Ptolemy’s Mmgam, and may, I think, with much 
probability be identified with Thalha.* Indeed the southern 
position of Binagara shows that the name of Scythia in the 
Periplus must be restricted to the valley of the Lower Indus 
below the junction of the five rivers. 

According to these accounts the conquests of the Sa or 
Sakas would be bmited to Sindh aud the lower part of the 
Panjdb; but as the coins of Moas and Azas, wlio certainly 
belonged to this race, are found more numerously in the 
north-west parts of the Panj^b than cisew'bcrc, w^e must 
extend the original Indian dominion of the Sakas to these 
provinces also. The explanation of this apparent discre- 
pancy is simply that the coins and the authorities refer to 
two different periods. The coins of Moas and his successors 
f belong to the latter end of the second and earlier half of 
the first century before Christ, or B. C. 126 to 57, while 
the Periplus and the geography of Ptolemy arc from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years later. During that 
time the Su or Sakas were defeated by the TucM ox Tokhari, 
who shortly before the Christian era succeeded in establish- 
ing their supremacy both in Ariana and m the Panj4b. 

that time the power of the Sakas was limited to 
Sindh and the lower Panjih, or in other words to the very 
coimMes that are included in the Scythia of the Periplus 
and the Ifidto-SoytMa of Ptolemy. 


i** ^ Aadent Geography of Indies pp, where this fuestwn is fully 



Auotlier subject that requires explanation is the state- 
ment of the author of the Pcriplus, that in his time, or 
about A, D. 160, the rulers of Indo-Soythia were JPariJmns/ 
Now we hnow from a later authority, Dionysius Periegetes, 
that the Scythians still held the lower valley of the Indus 
in his time or towards the end of the third century. But 
why then does the author of the Periplus call them 
Parthians ? Simply because, as I believe, the Su or Sahas 
being the descendants of Seytho-Parthian Dahsc, wore not 
distinguishable from true Parthians either in speech, in 
manners, or in dress. Their names also wore the same as 
those of the Parthians ; and aocorclingly we find Strabo 
asserting without any rescivation that Arsakes, the founder 
of the Parthian monarchy, was a Scythian of the Parnian 
tribe of Dahm.f We have also other true Parthian names 
in Vonones, one of the founders of Indo-Scythian power in 
the N. W. Panjab ; in Abdagases, the nephew of Gondo- 
phares ; and in Pakores, one of the latest of the Indo-Scy- 
thian kings of S. Ariana and Sindh, of whom wc possess 
coins inscribed with Greek characters.!: 

As the close ethnic relation between the Parthians and 
the Indo-Scythian Sakas is a point of much interest and 
importance in determining the question of who are the 
modern representatives of the old Scythian conquerors of 
India, I propose to discuss it at some length. According 
to the Chinese annals, the first Scythian tribes who occupied 
Ki^m, or Ariana, were the Su and Tahia, or the Sacse and 
Dah?e, after their expulsion by the Yuchi from the provinces 
on the Oxus. We here at once meet with one of the inherent 
difl&oulties of all ethnological inquiries, in discriminating 
between the Native names of the various tribes and those 
which their neighbours may have succeeded in fixing upon 
them. Thus the name of Saha, which is found in the in- 
scriptions of Darius Hystaspes, is most probably one of the 
Native terms, because the name is still preserved by the 
great tribe of Sok or Sok-po, who now live to the east of 
Xadhk. The name of Balm, on the contrary, is almost 
certainly a foreign one, being derived from the Zend dahyu. 


* Hudson, Geogiapluas Veieiis Senptoxes Qjjou minorcs, I., 22, 
t Geogr-xpli, 9— 2. 

t To those names I may now add that o£ Aiclagiscs, horn, i uew cuui m iny o\ui pcte- 
fesion. 
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a “robber,” an appropriate title, "i^bicb the frnnfierScy. 
thians must liavo Mly earned from llieir Pcivian 
hours, and wMcli is still preserved in tlie mod<‘rii name 
oi DaUstciii. In its Sanscrit form of tbe if rm \\as 

freely applied by the early Hindus to their enemies, and as 
Has® wefind it ghen by Stephanus Jly/autinus as another 
name for the Ha/i®. In modern Hindi tho word is JDAhi, 
a form which is accurately represented by tho well known 
Baei and Dacia of Eoman history. Jb'rora these examples 
it is evident that Dali(p was not the real name of any of the 
tribes to whom it was applied, bul only a deseri])tive nick- 
name fastened upon them by their ncighhouiN. In the 
case of the Dad, we know from Strabo that they originally 
formed part of the great Getio horde of tho frontier of 
Thraoia, and that afterwards, as they were the first of the 
Getoe who encountered the Roman arras, tludr name was 
gradually applied to the whole Getio nation. Guided by this 
example, we may, I think, conclude with some certainty 
that the Dalm of the Caspian belonged actually to tho great 
Scythian horde of Massagetoe, who were their nearest neigh- 
bours on the north and cast. How Strabo describes tho 
Scythians to the east of the Caspian as consisting of three 
tribes, — the Dahas, Massagetce, and Dacce. But as the first 
two names belonged to the same people, the real number of 
tribes was only two, the Massagelce and Dactr, who must 
therefore be the same as the Sa and TaJda, of tho Chinese 
annals. 

_ There are, however, good and snfficienl reasons for 
believing that the name of Sp or Sm must have been a com- 
mon appellation for both Dahm and Sacoi. In his remarks 
on the tri-lingual inscriptions of Darius Hystaspes, Sir 
Henry Eawlinson has drawn special attention to the fact 
that in the Seythic version the name of or is 

everywhere substituted for tbe Persian Snsiana, and there- 
fore that Ahars and 8m are hnt different names of the same 
people.* Mr. Norris also has compared this Scythian name 
with that of the widely-spread tribe of Amardi or Mardi, 
who are foiUid in so many parts of Central A.sia> in Baotria 
and Margiana, in Hyrkania and Media, as well as in 
Snsiana, t 1 have myself identifted the Apami and Danii ^ 

* Journal of tlie Eojal Asatio Society, X?., 230 . 
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of Sirabo and Ptolemy with these Abdrs, and I may now, 
on the authority of the inscriptions of Darius, identify 
Ihoin with the Sm. Dnder the name of Mardl we find 
them coupled by Pliny with the Jatii to the south of the 
Oxus, and under that of Ilardmii they arc placed by Ptole- 
my in Sogdiana, to the north of the Oxus. As Jmrni 
they lived in the deserts to the north of Hyrkania, and as 
Tami they are found in Tdargiana. Everywhere throughout 
the N. E. Provinces of the ancient Persian empire, from 
Media to Sogdiana, we find sure traces of these Ahtrs or 
Sus. We thus see that the name of Su or Sm, which the 
brief notice of the Chinese annals would sccin to limit 
originally to the people on the north of the J axartes, belong- 
ed equally to the mass of the population on the south of the 
river. The Dalice may therefore bo described as the Su<i 
of the Oxus, and the Mcissageioe and Salce as the Sus 
Jaxartes. 

To reconcile the Chinese accounts with this conclusion, 
wo have but to suppose that at some early period the Sus 
had extended themselves from the Caspian in the west to 
Hi in the east, and that the Eastern Sus only were known 
to the Chinese. Dnder this supposition it is easy to see 
how, when the Sus were driven back by tbo Yuchi from 
tbeir pastures near the Hi Eiver amongst their brethren 
on the Jaxaites and Oxtis, the Chinese would naturally 
attribute the exploits of the Mcmagetce and DaJm, and of 
all other Sm, to that one branch of tho horde with which 
they were acquainted. I think it highly probable, there- 
fore, that the actual Sus of the Hi may not have penetrated 
beyond the Oxus, and that tho subsequent occupation of 
Ariana and the valley of the Indus was really effected by 
the Balm, Massageta, and SahiS, or by the Sus of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes. 

The I)ali<s or Sus of the Oxus are divided by Strabo 
into three tribes, the Apamt or Barm, the Xanihii or 
Xandii, and the Barh or Bmuri.^ The first of these names 
I have already identified with the Saharaidi, or Sagamnha , 
which was only another general name for the AMrs or Sm. 
The second I believe to be the same as the of Pliny 
and Ptolemy ; and the third may, I think, be identified with 


^ Geojj^rapli, XI , 8—2; and XI , 9—3. 
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PcmMoet or Eoyal Scytliians of Ilpi’oclotus. To tlie last 
t may perhaps bo objected that the Ihn were Euro. 
)ean. Scythians, but the objection is fully inct by the staio- 
acni of Strabo that “ the i)aha3 Parni of the CaspicUi nere 
n emigrant tribe from the Pahio above the Mmol h.” As 
he names of the Apami and Parii ha-v t been amply dis- 
iussed in my account of the Gakars, I u ill now confine 
nyself to an examination of the claims of the XunfliH or 
lain to be reckoned amongst the first Sc) thha eoiiiiucrors 
)f Ariana and India. 

In its original Native form, the Greek name oi Satiflni 
)r Xandi would have been Jauth, or hy dtoppiug the nasal, 
kdh. The latter is perhaps the prcforahlc form, as Ptolemy 
nakes the laili the immediate ncighhours of ilic tuifia/nuLia 
;o the south of the Jaxartes, while Pliny places llumi to 
;he south of the Oxus, along with the Comani, Maimcmi, 
Mandrueni, and Baetri. Both of those statements arc in 
strict accordance with the more explicit account of Htrabo, 
that “ the Aparni approached the nearest to llyrkania and 
the Caspian, and the others (Xanthii and Parii) extended 
as far as the country opposite to Aria.” According to those 
accounts, the three tribes of the Bahm would apjiear to have 
occupied both banks of the Oxus between Bactria and 
Khorasmia, and to have extended as far as tho Caspian on 
tlie west, and the Jaxartes on the east. On this side their 
immediate neighbours were the Massageioe and Sacm. 
These, then, were tho tribes whom the continuous successes of 
the Yuelii forced to retire towards the south, until in 12tl 
B. 0. th^ managed to establish themselves in Kipoh or 
Ariana, In the accounts of this great migration the 
alono are mentioned hy the Chincso, and the SakarmiU or 
Sagarmkee, or Saranm, hy the classical writers. But as 
the Yuohi occupied TaJik^ at the samo time that they 
ejected the % from Sogdiana, wo may conclude with cer.- 
taittty that the mass of DaTm must either have accom- 
panied the MassageicB and Sacm on their march to Ariana, 
or, what is perhaps eq.ually probable, that they were forced 
to retire before the others, first into Ariana, and afterwards 
into^India, where they finally settled in the valley of the 
Indus. Under this view, the colonization of Ariana would 
have been chiefly effected by the Scythian Massagot® and 
Sac®, that of India by the Scythian HahcB, 
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This view of the great Scythian migration Is supported 
hy several minor facts, whicli separately, perhaps, would not 
be of mneh "value, but, when taken togctlicr, acqidre an 
amount of importance that forces itself upon our considera- 
tion. Erom Isidorus of Charax, who lived about tlio begin- 
ning of the Christian ora, wc learn that the greater part of^ 
Brangiana, together with a portion of Arachosia, was called 
Sukmlenp^ or “ land of the Sakas.’* Erom. this 1 would 
infer that the main body of that tribe, the 8m of the 
Jaxartos, had most prohaWy settled in the country which 
was thus called after them* The name of Sigalj the capital 
of Sakastene, seems also to refer to this race, as it is evi- 
dently the same name as the Sdngala of the Greeks, and the 
Sakata of the Ilindus. 

Eollowlng the same clue, I would infer that tho Dahce, 
or Sm of the Oxus, under their general name of Aidrs, 
most probably settled only in detached places in Ariana, 
while the bulk of the horde colonized the yalley of the 
Indus. In Ariana their name has been preserved only in 
Ptolemy’s Ohares and Orhetane of Aria, and in Isidor’s 
Jjarda of Sakastene, while in India we find the large district 
of AUria, with the cities of ^ardabatJira, JSarahali, and 
Bardaxema. Their other general name of Sm is perhaps 
preserved in Susikana of Indo-Scythia, although it is more 
probable that the true reading is Mtmkana, after the Musik- 
anus of Alexander’s historians. Of the tribal names of 
Ilandmeni and lalii, which are coupled together by Pliny, 
I can find traces only of the former in the classical writers. 
1 conclude therefore that the Jatii or Xcmtlm, whom I take 
to be t1ie widely-spread Jais, and Jats of modern days, may 
perhaps in early times have been best known by the generic 
name of Ahdrs, just in the same way as tho BiMavas of tho 
Central PanJAb have been handed down to us hy Alexander’s 
historians under tho name of Boms. Some supposition of 
this sort is absolutely necessary to account for the com- 
plete silence of all classical authors regarding the Jats, who, 
with their rivals the Meds, were found by the llusalmans in 
full possession of tho valley of the Indus towards the cud 
of the seventh century. 

Mbdi, ou Meds. 

The Meds, or Hands, as they are also called by Muham- 
madan writers, are almost certainly the representatives of the 
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Mandrmm plio lived in llie ILuidrvs llivt'T 1o tlic soiitli of 
tlio Osus ; and as tlicir name is Ibnnd in t he Panjab in fte 
notices of several classical writcis from the bct;’iuniiii,^ of the 
Christian era downnards, and in none htorc that time, I 
conclude that they must luuo acconinanicd their jieichhoim, 
the lain or Jats, on their iorued mii,i<i!iou horn ike Oxiis tu 
Ariana and India. In tlic clausical u riicr ^ the name is loimd 
as Medi and llandmil, and in the iliiliainmadan u filers ai 
lied and 3Imd. ‘ To show that 1hos(' tw .» s]Mdlini,s are but 
natural modes of prominciatioii of tlie s-nne name, I can 
refer to the two largo maps of the Hhah|nu’ and Jiudaiu di'i. 
triots, wiiicb have keen published by tin' (Surveyor rj('ncral 
within the last years. In the latter the name of a ^ iliage on 
the Jhelam, six miles above Jalal pur, is spelt J/er/e/e, and in 
the former the name of the same tillage ih sfX'U Jlainlkh, 
The name is written with the cerebral d, and may therefore 
bo pronounced either as d or r. In General Court’s map it is 
written Mogul Beg’s by 'Wilford it is MHiub/dk, 

and in my note hook it is the same, the sptdliug of the name 
having been obtained from two dilh'rent persons. la 
Berishta the place is called the Sarai of Manedu on the Jhc- 
1am, and as the notice refers to the reign of Musaud of 
Ghazni, the name is certainly not less than eight centuries 
old. Abnl Bazl calls it Merali.'\ 

The earliest notice of the Meds is by Virgil, wlio calls 
the Jhelam Medm Sydaspes.l This epithet is explained by 
the statement of Yibius Sequester, which makes the Jlydaspos 
flow “past the city of Media" \ Now this is perhaps tbo 
same place as Ptolemy’s Mithy^media^ or SagaU, which was 
either on or near the same river, and above Bukephala. 
Lastly, in the Peutingerian Tables, the country on the 
Hydaspes, for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 
called Media. Here, then, we have evidence that the Iledl 
or i¥e(fe were in the Panjfib as early at least as the time of 
virgil, in B. 0. 40 to 30, and as we know that they ■were not 


Sirilniry Eljb'ot, 

gives wMe m Masndi (Miiliammaditt Ifigioudilfei p 57), iitmiilcw 

^ ao)gxv«sUio Bame fiom the atldwaiAh 


t Briggs’ leiishta, 1 , HI, and Gladwia’s Am Athari, II , 263. 
t Gwrgioa, IV., 310, 

I Itt IlumiEibH?’ « Hyiapes Iwh« wtag Medial dofluit Indo ex CrtiiCAKp,” 
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one of tlic fiTO tribes of Yuchi or Toolmrl, wbose iinmcs arc 
given by tbo Chincso writers, it may be inferred with 
t olerable certainty that tlicy must baTC belonged 1 o the m ('at 
horde of Sfis or Ahdrs, nlio entered India about R G. tiO, 
and gave their name to the province of ludo-!Scythia. 

As tbo date of the Peutingerian Table is not later than 
A. T). 250, wo have a break of upwards of four centuries 
before wo reach tbo earliest notices ot the Mubaimnadan 
writers. In these wo find the Merh or Ilunds firmly eslab- 
lishcd in Sindh, along with their ancient rivals tlio .7<fA%bol!i 
of whom arc said to be the descendants of ITam, the son of 
Noali. Pmsbid-nd-din further states that they were in Sindh 
at the time of the Mahahharata, but this is amply refuted by 
the Native histories of the province, which omit both names 
from tlio list of aborigines of Sindh. Ibu Ilankal describes 
the Hands of his time, about A. J>. 977, as occujiying tbo 
banks of the Indus fromMulthn to tlm sea, and to the 
desert between Mekran andPamhal. Masudi, nho visited 
India in A. D. 915-16, calls them Mind, and states that they 
wore a race of Sindh who wmre at constant war with the 
people of Mansura. These notices arc sufficient to show 
that, at some time previous to the first appearance of the 
Muhammadans, the Meds must have heon forced 1o migralc 
from the Upper Panjab to Sindh. There they have since 
remained, as there can be no reasonable doubt that they arc 
now represented by the Mers of the Aravali Range to the 
cast of the Indus, of Kdihidwar to tbo south, and of Bilii- 
chistan to the west. 

The name of Mer or Hand is still found in many parts 
of the Panjhb, as in Meror of the Bari and Rechna Doabs ; 
in Mera, Mandra, and Mandanpur of the Sindh Slgar Doib, 
and in Mandali of Multdn. Mera, which is ten miles to the 
west of Kalar Kahhr, is certainly as old as the beginning of 
the Christian era, as it possesses an Arian Pali iuseiiption 
fixed in the side of a square well. This frequent occurrence 
of the name in so many parts of the Panjab, and always 
attached to old places as in Mera, Mandra, and Merktli of 
the Sindh Sugar Do4b, offers the strongest confirmation of 
the conclusion which I have already derived from the notices 
of the classical authors, that the Meds or Mers were once 


3ii Iloiiry Elliots Muliinimidau p G7, 
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the dominant raeo in tho I’anjnln Tlir spncial locatum of 
WiQ Iledi on tlio IF^-daspos by clnssicnl nrilor', of Ihp Hcst 
ecniniics of ilio Ciiristinn ora. tin' (nidout aniitputy of J/m/, 
3Iei‘i((Ii, and other places which still l)(Mr t!u' name, ami tho 
admitted foreis^ji origin of their modovn repri'seutathes, the 
JJers, all point to the same conclusion that tlu' JIMi ui 
Ileds were the first Inclo-Scythiau conqucrois of tiic 
Panjdl}. 

According to this view tho 3Ied> ■\roiild have been the 
followers of tho great King 3Ioas, or Jlaja Jlogif, the legeu- 
dary founder of lEoga-nagam, or 2Ioti(j, on the east banh of 
the Jliclam. Unfortunately neither his own coins, nor those 
of his immediate successors, — Vouones, Azas, and others,—- 
give us any clue to tho name of Moga’s tribe. Tradition, 
however, says that ho was a Saha, a term which is equally 
applicable to both Balue Scythians and Saeas Scythians, but 
which is never used to designate tho Tochari or Yitef/L Kow, 
the date of tho Scythian conquest of Ariana is referred to 
B. 0. 12fi by the concurrent testimony of tho Chinese and 
Parthian histories ; but that of tho YmJd conquests in India 
and Ariana, and the consequent loss of supremacy by the 
first Indo-Scythians, is still unsettled, as our only authori- 
ties, tho Chinese, refer it loosely to a period one hundred 
years later, wliich we may set down as from 39 to 20 B. 0. 
About this time, therefore, the Medsrmj be supposed to liavc^ 
retired towards the south until they finally established 
themselves in Upper Sindh, and gave their name to their new 
capital of Minmgara. As this could scarcely have been 
effected with the consent of the former occupants of Upper 
Sindh, whom I suppose to have been the latii or Jals, 1 
would refer to this period as the beginning of that con|inued 
rivalry which the historian Bashid-ud-din attributes to the 
Jats and Meds. To this same cause I would also refer the 
statement of Erythrsean Pexiplus, that about A. D. 100 tho 
rulers of Minnagara were rival Parthians who were mutually 
expelling each other.* 

ZANxag, Idtii, oa Jats. 

The tebditjons of the Hindu Jats of Bihna and Bhamt- 
put poinf to EandaMr as their parent country, t while those 

* 00og. Vet, 1, 22, and Yinoeat’a Pojiplus, II., 385, note. 

f *lo4’a KAjasawi, It, 227, 
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of ilio Muliammaclan Jafcs generally refer to Gajiii or Garli- 
Gajni, which may bo either the celebrated fort of Gliazni in 
Afghanistan, or the old city of Gajnipur on the site of 
llawal-pindi. But if I am right in my identification of the 
Jals with the Zanthii of Strabo, and the latii of Pliny and 
Ptolemy, their parent country must have been ou the baiihs 
of the Oxus, between Bactria, Hyrkania, and JChorasmia, 
Now in this very position there was a fertile district, irrigated 
from the Margus Itivcr, which Pliny calls Zolale or ZollkaJe, 
aud which I Ihink may have been the original seat of the 
Tatli or Jats.'^ Their course from the Oxus to the Indus 
may perhaps he dimly traced in the X^thi of Dionysins of 
Samos, t who arc coupled with the Arieni, and in the Ziitlii 
of Ptolemy, who occupied the Karmaniaii desert on the 
frontier of Brangiana. As I can find no other traces of their 
name in the classical writers, I am inclined to believe, as 
before suggested, that they may have been best known in 
early times by the general name of their horde as Ahdrs, 
instead of by their tribal name as Jats. According to this 
view the main body of the laiii would have occupied the 
district of AUria and the towns of Tanlabailim and Bav- 
daxema in Sindh, or Southern Indo-Scythia, while the Pan- 
Jab or Northern Indo-Scythia was chiefly colonized by tbeir 
brethren the Meds. 

"When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, 
towards the end of the seventh century, the Zatlis and 
Meds were the chief population of the country. But as 
I have already shown that the original seat of the Medi 
or Med colony was in the Panj^b Proper, I conclude 
that the original seat of the latii or Jat colony must have 
been in Sindb, With the Meds they at first gallantly 
opposed the advance of the Arabs, but afterwards they were 
induced to join the foreign invaders against their rival 
brethren. In the beginning of the eleventh century the flats 
were hold enough to plunder the army of Mahmud on its 
return from SomnMh. According to Perishta, they tlieii 
occupied the fltid mountains and the plain beneath them, 
which was intersected by rivers. | Comparing these two 
accounts with the statement that the flats sent their families 

* Hist. Nat. VI„ 18. 

t B<ibsaiicajqBotodbySiiipliaiiiisol Bjzmiium® 

J Biiggb* FawliLt, 1 , 
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and property to Sindli Sugar for safety, it would a])pcar lliai 
thcyiiad already eatcred the Panjub before the reign ol 
Mahmud. 

At the present day the Jats are found in every part of 
the Panjab, where they form about two-fifths of the popu- 
ktion. They are chiefly Musalmans, and arc divided into 
not less than a hundred different tribes, of nhich the fol- 
lowing aro host known : Arain, Eugri, Ohathe, Chimn, Guudal, 
Kalyal, Malyar, llanja, Tbarar, and Wirak. Where any 
particular tribe predominates, the district is usually called 
after its name. Thus in the Cbaj or Janliat Doah wo find 
3ruj(ini-Gmdal, so called to distinguish it from Xiin-Mi}ani 
on tlio JheUm, besides Manja-Des, and Thdmr-Thappa 
and in the Rcchna Doah we have Qhima-Des, to tlie south 
and west of Syalkot. In the Sindh Sugar Boab, the south- 
ern plains are chiefly occupied by Jats and the northern hills 
by Giijars, while the middle districts have a mixed popula- 
tion of Gakars, Gujars, Awfins, Ghebis, and Jats. This dis- 
tribution had already taken place before the time of Eaher, 
who found the central districts divided between the Janjuhas 
and the Gakars, with Jats and Gujars tributary to the 
latter. 

It may perhaps be objected to my proposed idontifica- 
i ion of the Jats with the Indo-Scythians, that they are 
included, as Colonel Tod says, “'in all the ancient catalo- 
gues of the thirty-six royal races of India.” But I can 
meet this objection at onco by referring to Colonel Tod’s 
five printed lists, of which only one contains the name of 
JU. But the utter worthlessness of this list, which is taken 
from a Oujarfiti MS. of the Kmnira J?ala Oharki'a, is 
proved by the insertion of the Kdlhi, who aro univorsnlly 
admitted not to he Eajputs, as well as by 1 be omission o*f 
such well known names as ibo Kathor, IvaGiwfiba, and 
Bais. That the Jats are not Rajputs is also acknowledged 
by Colonel Tod himself, when he confesses his ignorance 
“ of any instanpe of a_ Rajput’s intermarriage with a Jit.” 
But when making this confession he must have forgotten 
hjs translation of a “ Memorial of a Jit Prince of the fifth 
century,” who is said to have married “ two wives of Yadu 
race.”t Now, if any dependence could be placed on the 



perfect accuracy of Colonel ^iioUsunj crossed tlic Jasartei 
once admit that this insciiption to the south, occupied Soi 
the Jdts beyond all possibility ^ of the Dahas. The Chines 
tion which the Jats hold in the sthis expedition of the Yuch 
that, mthout any hesitation wh^ place shortly before 12 
published version must bo inaccurb'/?^ retired to Ripin, c 
which Colonel Tod has read as JiL^oAj with the ancior 
or Jim. 'Jivided the couauere 

To the oast of the Panjhb the Hii nu-’of Scjisb- 
considerahle numbers in the frontier 
Jcsalmer, and Jodhpur, where, in 
they arc as numerous as all the 

They arc found also in great numbers aoug i we ma 

of the Ganges and Jumna as far eastwa^“'^^^ 6^enc 

habad, and Gwalior. They arc divided^, ff" on the Indr 
clans, called De and jQbfe in the Doah, ^ 

Deswale in Delhi and Kohilkhand. Thosd^i?, ^ 

which may be translated as “ late” and 
would seem to show that the Dachhade or De ^ 
comparatively recent colony. This is confirmed^y 
known facts in the history of Bharatpur, which owc,^'*! 
to Ohufdman Jat, who, after the death of i^uran 
migrated with his followers from the banks of tl;,6 Indus.®'^^ 

To the south of the Panjab, the Mu.55.1mdn Jats al.| 
said by Pottingerf to form the entire population of th( 
fruitful district of Ilarand-Dujcl, on the right bank of tin 
Indus, and the bulk of the population in tho neighbouring 
district of Kach*Gandava. In Sindh, where they have 
intermarried largely v ith Bilfichis and Musaliuans of llindi 
descent, it is no longer possible to estimate their numbers 
although it is certain that a very largo proportion of the 
population must be of Jdt descent. 

I will close this discussion on the Indo-Scythians with e 
few remarks on some of their coins, which appear to me tc 
offer further confirmation of the special views that I have 
advocated. I aUude more particularly to the following opi- 
nions : 


Isi?. — ^That the DuIkb Scylhiam were essentially the same 
people as i'h.Q Massagetm and Sae^ Scyilimis. 


* See also EipiiiiiBtonc B K. ibul, 1,8; and Bureau’s lUjwaia 
1 Biluoliistanj pp 310, 311, <5^ 373. 
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and property to Sinclli Sagar to tlic idoly-^prcacl race 
they had already entered th®- 

Mahmud. id Massagehp Seijt/iJrim v^pvq tlic 

At the present day li^ho occupied bogdianaiii 

the Panjah, where they fn 

lation. They are chief«7/«’, and specially the two tribes of 
not less than a hnndredfa/idf/fej?/, and l(/fu or Zuididi, mmt 
lowing arc host known ;conapanied the SaciP and MawxjeUt on 
Kalyal, Malyar, haorced migration to Aiian a. 
particular tribe predoi^p. of Sacid or most probably 
after its name. Thus p Ariaiia, and gate tlicir name to 
so caPyinoe of SaMsteae, while the great 
on the Jholam, be'^j’ J)a1ia;, or Medi and laili continued 
and in the Eechna ^marcli to the valley of the Indus, whore 
and west of Syalkj^ settled, and gave their name to the colony 
ern plains are elf pnao- Scythia. 

by Giijm’s, jjfcdii and MU arc tho 3feds and Juts 

tXtLaf of the present day. 

who fouE coins which I would assign to tho Sus or Jhitn arc 
and tbe distinct classes : 

— .Barbarous imitations of tho coins of tho Baotrian 
Greek Kings, — Euihydemns, Eukratidos, apd 
t- EolioMes. 

2nd. — Coins of a Scythian dynasty which preceded the 
Kushan tribe of Ynohi in the occupation of tho 
N.W.Panjiib. 

Sfd.— Coins of a Scythian dynasty which ruled over 
South Ariana and Sindh about tho beginning 
of tho Christian era. 

Tho first class of coins I assign to tho first period of 
Scythian dominion, between 163 and 126 B. 0., because the 
GOins, which are nearly all found to the north of the Oau- 
caatM, are imitations of the money of the last three Grseco- 
Iprittces whose dominion they overthrew. The large 
sityer blew copied from the tetradrachms of Euthydemus 
^ character, nearly akin to that 

i vMca Sir Eenry Bawlipaon calls Parthian, but which Mr. 

Pehlvi, The legend is always the 
tp^^ini fejstr' l^efEs, te the rtgM of head and 

1' rf ’(ff, 4,^ f. I ^ I, *T 
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tbroo to tlie left, wHcIi’’^\jxoUsun, crossed tho Jaxartes, 
MasMLa Kan, “ King Masl^cr to the south, occupied 
Masadates.” The copper c try of the Dahse. Tho Chinese 
hear Greek legends, which, as^^ahis expedition of tho Tuchi, 
denngs of the name and titles oi j, place shortly before 120 
The small silver coins, which arc retired to or 

of Eukratides, also hoar Greek legcnds^arly with the ancient 
in Kandahar and Sistan, as well as Kvided the conquered 
kand, they must certainly have belonged > thf nuvr’of 
who occupied Ariana in B. C. 126. against the fust 

The coins of the second class ^tKyiegotes calls tho 
Mbffa or Moas, and his immediate succ(!<^'^os ”t But these 
lisos in the N. W. Panjhb ; and Vonoif*^^ although wo may 
rises and Spalagadames, in Peshawar ^-iscian as extend- 
the west hank of tho Indus. The Parthian rfcs on the Indus 
induces me to believe that the princes of this 'there will still 
most probably DaJns Scythians from tho frontiolred years, of 
and not Massagetm Scythians from tho more ,|he first ap- 
vincos beyond the Jaxartos. The name of Moas i'ds tho end 
seem to point to tho same conclusion, as it is found dy passed 
the cognate races of Cappadocia and Pontus ; in of the 
the tyrant of Cibyra, and in MoapJiernes the fathepm3/eds. 
of Strabo. It must be remembered that Strabi’^himsup* 
connects the Dahas of the Euxine with the B^hm of tffc- 
Caspian, and that his testimony on this poin,ir1s entitled to’’ 
special consideration on account of his bptirahd connexions. 
We learn also from Strabo that the'^Sfadi were a Thracian 
tribe, and that the Thracians and Getce were the same 
people, because they spoke the same language ; and as I 
have myself shown that the Getce and Massagetoe worshipped 
the same god called Geheleizes or Zam^xis, I infer that 
they were of the same race, and therefore that the Getic 
name of Med, must have been in use amongst the Massagetoe 
and Dahse of the Caspian. On these grounds I think that 
I am justified in my conclusions, that the Medi or Meds 
of the Hydaspes belonged to the horde of Dahse Scythians, 
and that the great King Moga or Moas was the loader who 
established the Indo-Scythian dominion in the Panjhb. 

The coins of the third class, which belong to Gondo- 
phares and his successors, are found chiefly in Sistan, 
Kandah^lr, and Sindh, and in the South Panjilb. The coins 
of Gondophares are found also at Kabul, but I am not 
aware that even a single specimen of any of his successors 
has been found in the Kabul Valley. Guided by these 
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and property to SjiwIIi fpjjj^orii'h were confined 

they had already eatcred tii partly confirmed 

Muhmad. js^ almost certainly the same 

At the present day theiy Chrlstiaa legends, who is said 
the PanJab, where they ^as to death Kow, in the Lei/eiida 
lation. They arc chicfcalled King of India — a title nhicli 
not less than a hundr^rded accounts of the scene of St. 
lowing arc best knonn Parthia, Persia, and Indi:i. Ihit the 
Kalyal, SIMyar, Ilfs even more distinctly stated hy Bishop 
particular tribe pro 5ays dorminf in cinlufc (Jiih’iidnn, qm 
after its name. Ti»s further supported by the testimony of 
Miijdm-Gmdal, so chyilxQ Boinan Martyrology. An old 
on the Jhclam, hgSf'. 1070, on the door of the Basilica of 
and in the Bieclujstian road, also testifies that lie was put to 
and west of Syf»' The Syriac writer, Amru, says thjit his tomb 
ern plains arc/sland of Medan in India,” bnt it is doubtful 
by Gujars, "v? is intended for the “ City Calamina,” which 
tion of Gakhe of his death. I feel inclined to identify this 
trihntion '''the Min-mgar of the Pcriplus, which may ha'vo 
who fomlled Kara-Mma, or “Black Mina,” to distinguish 
aud th the older city of Min in Sakastenc.* Taken together, 
lattte statements are sufficient to show that King Gundoforus 
the Christian legends was almost certainly the ruler of 
•'Western India in the time of St. Thomas’, and as King 
Gondophares of the coins was the ruler of the same country 
a'bout the same time, we are, I think, fully justified in con- 
clucLing that the two kings were very probably the same 

PTOOE, 

I would assign the establishment of the dynasty of 
Gondophares to about 30 A. D., and the death of the founder 
to about 60 A. B. During this period the rule of Gondo- 
phares must have been extended over the Eastern Panj&b, as 
I have found his coins in Mult^in and in all the old ruined 
mounds to the south of Labor. Shortly after his death, or 
in A. D. 78, one of his successors must have lost the Southern 
fa^&h, as the groat victory of SMiv&hana over the Sakas, 
took place at Kahror near Multto, can only apply 
to the liadcMSoythians. We may also infer that Abdagases, 
the nephew, and Sasan the relative pf Gondophares, must 
ha^e reighed in the Panj^b, a# Hhm coins are found thejre only ; 


may be 
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and for a similar reason TJsun, crossed tlic Jaxartos 

mnst liave reigned in Kaner to tbe south, occupied Sog 
coins of Ar&akcs and Sanatrv of the Dahoo. The Chines 
dophares ; but the coins of Jr’a^xis expedition of the Yuchi 
other princes, the successors of C place shortly before 12 
dynasty must have lasted down to ^^Mas retired to Kifln, c 
that time we have no distinct informoarly with the ancion 
ed with certainty cither to the peopiivided the conauore 
Indo-Scythia. ITc know only that k the niT^"’of Sejx=,kk, 
defended their independence for many years against the first 
Sassanian KingsA and that Dionysius Periegotes calls the 
people on the' Indus “Southern Scythiftns.”t But those 
notices belong to the third century; although we may 
accept the translations of Avienus an^^'^riscian as extend- 
ino- the Scythian occupation of the provinces on the Indus 
to'the beginning of the fifth century, yet there will still 
remain a blank period of about three hund^^ed years, of 
which wo have no information whatever. At^Jho first ap- 
pearance of the Muhammadans in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh century, the sovereignty had already passed 
into the hands of a Brahman family, while the mass of the 
population consisted of the rival tribes of Zaths and Weds. 
That a royal family may become extinct, or maj be sup- 
planted by another, while the bulk of the people still re- 
mains unchanged, was most strikingly exemplified at this 
very time by the Arab conquest, when the Jals and Weds, 
the main body of the population, still remained in Sindh, 
while the sovereignty passed to the Arabs. Partly therefore 
for this reason, and partly for the want of any evidence to 
the contrary, I think that there is a very strong presumption 
that the Scythian latii and Medi of the classical writers 
with the Zaths and Weds of the early Muhammadan writers, 
whose descendants arc the Jais and Weds of the present day. 

Yucill, OR Tochaei. 

According to the Chinese, the YuoU wore a branch of 
the Tmigmi, or Eastern Tartars, who, several centuries before 
the Christian era, had passed into Western Tartary, where 
they founded an extensive empire, 400 leagues in length from 

* AgatMa% in Oibbon, c. VIII , Hote 34. 

t I Imvo strong snspicion Uiat tke Notlm or Sonthein Scytluins of Bionymis are the 
people of Noilm o£ the early Mnliammadan wutus, appeaw to kiYo mdmkd the 

whole of IIppoi {Smdh, 




and proporiy to Sintlli ,c imn huH' (d Hlionsi h said 

they bad already ciilcied ’ ',,>in]iire niaj lu' dt iined 
Mahmud. Iiifg Irom the iMuz-bi^h Moan- 

At the present day tbo_,jj {,55 to the Kau'uluii Mountains 
the Panjlb, wbevu they htho Ui>pcr lloanqho in Shensi 100 
laiion. They are cbic^^otan in the mesf. Mlthin these 
pot less than, a hundi^scd the two Chiiuse provinees of 
antf''?thTaown_tsu, with a part of South Thiannsban, 
to which belong the important towns of Siicdm, Khanul, and 
Kochi. 


About 300 B. 0„ the Ynchi were the most ffannidablc of 
all the Tartar hordes'^ and towards the end of the century 
they forced TeumS^, the Chief of tlic Jlitnif/i/y, to give up 
his son Moihe as a hostage. But just I}efor(‘ B. C. 200, they 
were defeated by Mothe, who drove them from their couutry 
and pushed Ws conquests as far as the Volga on the west, 
and the frraier provinces of China on. tiie ea.st. The 
increasing power of Mothe alarmed the Chinc'se Emperor 
Kao-tm (B. 0. 202-194), who inarched against him with a 
large aiytny, which was surrounded, and only escaped defeat 
and destruction by a ruse. During the lirst half of the 
second century before Christ, the victorious career of tlie 
JE^mgm continued unchecked. The ¥uchi w'crc again 
defeated, and their king having hoen taken prisoner was 
beheaded, and his skull was formed into a drinking cup, 
which was used on all grand occasions for one hundred and 
fifty years afterwards. The Yuehi then separated; the 
smaller division, called the Little Yuchi, proceeding south- 
ward into Tibet, and the larger division of five tribes, called 
tte Great Yuchi, proceeding westward to the banks of the 
Hi. In B. C. 163 the Great Yuchi, being pressed by the 
V$m, moved still farther to tbe west and south, and occu- 
pied the provinces now called Ydrkand, Kdshgdr, and Kotan, 
by driving out the original inhabitants, whom the Chinese 
hiwn© 8u Of Sus. 

V « i# ^ Chinese Emperor Wnti, wishing to 

of the Z'mngm, sent an embassy to obtain 
dsp^ftoet'feow |h© Ggeat Ynchi, The ambassadors were 
fit Binn.gnn, hut aftey more than ten years’ 

imprisonment they their escape to the terri- 

alten their arrival, the 
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Yuclii, being a gain pressed by ilioTIsun, crossed tlic Jaxartos, 
and pushing tbe Sm farther to the south, occupied Soff- 
dima, and Tahia, or the country of the Dalise. The Ohincso 
General Clmm-kao accompanied this expedition of the Yuehi, 
which is recorded to have taken place shortly before 12G 
B. C. The vanquished Sm and Talms retired to Aipm, or 
Kopliene, which corresponded very nearly with the ancient 
Ariana, while the victorions Yuehi divided the conquered 
country into five districts, according to the nmnher of then 
tribes.*' 

Before tbe death of the Emperor Wuti, in 8G B. C., 
the power of the Hiungnu must have considerably declined, 
as the Chinese were able to carry on commercial intercourse 
with Kipin during the reign of a king named Tl-to-lm or 
0n4eu-lao. In 71 B. 0. the Iliungnn were signally defeated 
by the Emperor Chaoti, and this defeat being followed by a 
dreadful civil war, accompanied by plague and famine, 
proved fatal to the power of this formidable horde, whose 
king, in B. C. 60, became a tributary of the Chinese 
Empire. 

The Great Yuehi, being thus relieved from all dread 
of their ancient enemies, wore now able to consolidate 
their power, and accordingly, the king of the Kitei- 
shwmg tribe, named Khieu4siu-U, uniting the five tribes 
of Yuehi, had already conquered Kipm, Kaqfu, and 
Mantha, or Ariana, Kabul, and Gandbara. As ibis king 
is said to liave reached 84 years of age, bis reign naust 
have been a long one, and his son, Yen-hao-cUng, could 
not have succeeded him until about 70 B. C. To the son 
the Chinese ascribe great conquests in India, both to the 
south and east. The power of the Yuehi was stiU undimi- 
nished at the end of the first century (75 to 98 A. B.), when 
they waged war with the Chinese in Kotan. But early in 
the third century (A. D. 222) it was much weakened by the 
attacks of other tribes, and in the beginning of the fifth 
century it was finally overthrown % the Nepthalites, or 
White Huns. The last king of the Yuehi mentioned in 
history is Kitolo, who took possession of Gfindhd.ra, hut was 
obliged to return to the West to oppose the White Huns, 


* Soc D’HoAolot, BiWiotlicque Oneutale, VI, 7 ; Be Oiiigsiesj Ilietoiio cles Mixm ^ ml 
Eomusat, Noutoux Mtoges Asiatique^, 1 , 220. 
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leaving liis son in cliargc nf llio new ]>ro\ iiico. The son 
cstablislicd bis capital in Fo-li/-sJii\ or^l’arslunar; and the 
name of the founder of the Little Yiielii, as tliey were 
afterwards called, still survives in the title of Sliith Imtw, 
the Chief of Chitral. 

It remains now to compare this account nith the scat, 
torod notices of the Toehari by classical a iid Iluiuimraadan 
writers, and to trace their connexion n ith one of the existing 
races of foreign origin who still form the mass (d' the popu. 
lationof the Panjiib. In discussing the first Scythian invasion 
of the provinces on the Oxus, I have already identified llio 
Toehari and Asian! of Strabo and Trogiis nitli the Ynehi and 
Kmislmang of the Chinese. I have also ]>ointcd out that 
the Kuei-shwung arc the same as the Kithlidn and Khtislm 
of the coins, and the GnsJdit of the Arian inscriptions ; bat 
in the Greek legends of the coins, this name of the ruling 
tribe of the Yuchi is given in a diflVrcnt form, as Komit, 
Korsea, Khormisn, and Komio. As tbo first three readings 
are found exclusively on the coins of Kmhqdesor KMlphbes^ 
the successor of Sermcem, they are the earliest attempts 
that wc possess of the Greek rendering of this name, while 
the last reading is the only one that is wed by Kmwrh and 
Ills successors. I think it very probable that tlio name which 
is intended to he given in the earlier readings may still be 
preserved in that of the province of Khorasdn. If this view 
is correct, then the original name of the tribe must have 
been Kors or Khorans, which was afterwards softened to Abr 
and Emh, or Kormo and Kmhan. The original term at once 
recals the Chormri of Pliny, which, according to him, was 
the Scythian name for the Persians, but which in, his time 
was most probably applied to the Kors or Khomus tribe, 
who then occupied Khorasdn, the old frontier province of 
Persia, In all these names I think that we may recognize 
without much straining the original form of the Sanskrit 
Guigjara, and the Hindi Gujar or Gmar, the well known 
Aame of a foreign race which still forms about one-fifth of 
%e,|?OTpnlation of the Panj&b. 

'Ikp ^tftement of the Chinese writers, that the country 
« ooeupied by the Yuchi, or Toehari, about 
Justin, who records that Phrahates 
felted, kifiod by the Bi^thians, was 
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afterwards of a wound received in Lattlc with, the Thogaru. 
At this time, therefore, or in B. 0. 123, the Thogarii, or 
Tochari, were the inimodiate neighbours of the Parthians, 
to the north, in the country of the Ttilda or Baliop. The 
date of their southern conquests under Khiit-tsiu-hl, wliich 
is loosely fixed by the Chinese at about 100 years after 
Chainkao’s embassy, or in B. 0. 39-26, may be assigned 
api^roximately to the same period by other notices of the 
classical writers. Thus we learn from them that Sanatrukes, 
who had sought refuge with the Sagaraiikce Scythians in 
13. C. 87, was ten years later placed on tlie throne of Partbia 
by their aid. Again, a little after B. 0. 87, Phrahates 4th, 
who had been driven from the throne by bis own subjects, 
was restored by the “very powerful aid of the Scytluans.” ' 
But tbcsG Soytbians must have been the Tochari, as in the 
same chapter Trogus had described the fact of the single 
tribe of Asiani giving kings to the Tochari, and the down- 
fall of the Sarduchae (or Sagaraukm) f This account of 
Trogus agrees exactly with that of the Chinese. But as the 
aggrandizement of the Yuchi is attributed to the first king 
Khieu-lsm-loi, who can only be Kiijitla or Knjnlaha (Kad- 
phicos), the date of this event cannot be placed later than 
70 B. C., allowing upwards of 50 years for the length of 
his reign, which is very probable, as he lived to 84 years 
of age. 

The earliest Muhammadan account of the Tochari we 
owe to the learned Abu Kih^n, who accompanied Mahmud 
Ghaznavi on his Indian expeditions. According to him, the 
throne of Kabul was held by Turki piinces for nearly sixty 
generations, down to the accession of a Brahman dynasty in 
tho beginning of the tenth century. If we fix the two dates 
at B. 0. GO and A. D. 900, the period of Turki rule will be 
960 years, or just 16 years per reign, Abu BilAn tells a 
wondrous story of the first Turki King, named Barhatukm, 
or Bwhtlgm. According to the tradition, Barhatukln on 
his arrival at Kabul shut himself up in a cave without food, 
and after the lapse of some days appeared suddenly outside the 
cave before a party of peasants, armed from head to foot, and 
dressed as a Turk in tunic, cap, and boots. The people thence- 


* JtoUh, XLII , 5 Scytliarum maximo ixilio, 

f Trogus Piolog XLII. Eegos Thochailrum Asum, iiiieiitusquo Sanluclniiiiii. 
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lortli looLi (1 upon liim as a u t inl J 1 1 pt i < . v, ! f » \ di ^iiacd 
foi'wnpiic, anti so he iiuuk I iiOM iL 1 1 i-.u i ul k i > d, Hindi 
coutmiicd in Ilk laiulv ior ju.il> mv \ rn ilsni'. Xhc 
ca\c uas naiiK c1 JjifLtn , ai d uyN ■'till ^ (Mi i in\ ] i^ons 
in the time of Abn iUlun. Amoii' t tin ' i is ol 
Baiiiatulxin. uas KciH'I, 'oho iuaiuliil iln / mi/ ai Par- 
slkurar, which hoic liis name, and \\ho is ilitn iuic Id akal 
lutli Kanibhka. 

I have already nolicf d the fact that Ihi t inly coins of 
Kocoulo KadpJikcs, ol tlio hnrs, oi iHliCjbcai 

the name of the Gie< k Kluc^ih imtius on the uim im . ith 
certain ihoreforo that he muA lurto hien the it adu ot the 
Knshan Tocharl, who took Kabul fiom the (.hi ks, and con, 
sequontly wo must identify him t\ith Jv7h/'-/h/'-/h, tiic luwler 
of the Yuchi, to 'fthoin the Chiucso aM*nhe the loiujiiest oi 
Kip'm, Kaofu, and ILmlluf, or Ariana, Kdml and ( kunlhaia. 
But this identification affords no clue to lliu a uue ot Jhi'lia- 
talsm ov I)aiddi(jin, who to Abu itihui nas the 

first king of the Ttirls in Kabul. 

The only way that I can see of reconeiling t lie dillerencc 
of name is by supposing that the kings ut tliutiuat Yuclti, 
like those of the white lliius of later da\s, in,H hiue {usum- 
od titles on their accession to the throne uladi Wfu used 
either alone or in conjunction with their sinnu's. '1 bus the 
Ephthalito prince YuGMiii who ruled from A. D. Hm to 185 
assumed the title of JPuchiu Ahem, or the “ nuidicient 
Khan,” by which ho must have been generally known, as 
we find it translated by the Persians into A/msh Atmaz, 
Similarly Ms successor Teulim, who iookiho title of rnkitslnm 
or the “ constant,” is most probably the Jdn/rtM/i// of Fiidausi 
But the practice was also common amongst tlic Turks, as 
may be shewn by the examples of prince idheth/i, who look 
the title of Shapolo Khan, the Bizahulus of the Greeks, and 
of his son (Jhnloheu, whose title of Shehu, Khun is preserved 
m^o Say e Shah of Persian history. Judging from these 
raqtnples,^ I think that wo aro justified in suppon'ng that 
Bw^hatmgm may have been the original name of the pirinco 
who afterwards assumed that of Khien-km-h. 

Mmitting the probability of this identUleai ion, I 

been king of the Kmhm tribe 

iSa to 148 , Sir Htaijr Elliuti MulumuucLin 
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as early as 1 30 B. C. ; tliat about 120 B. C., be united the 
five tribes of 1 ho Yuclii and mtoicd on the career of con- 
cjncst attiibuted to bira by tbo Cbinosc, and that bo dice 
about 70 B. 0. at 84 years of age, leading tbo throne to hi' 
son, Ye\i'K(iO-chmg. To this son the Chinese ascribe tlif 
conquest of India, that is, of the Panjab Proper, and of all 
the countiy to the west of the Junma. I would tbcicforc 
identify him with Roemo or Rmicf KadpMscs, whoso coins 
are found in great numbers in these yery provinces, anc 
who is generally admitted to have been tbo immediate pre- 
decessor of Kanisbka. Eegarding tbo difference of name 
I am not prepared to offer any explanation, but I believe 
that Kadphiscs is only a title, as I find that Kteu-ieii-fif 
uluch might easily be taken for the original form o: 
Kadaj}Jic% is translated “good charioteer and archer.'' 
Kozola Kadaphes and Rima Kadphises might thus meai 
only Kiijula and Rima, “the good charioteers;” anc 
as we know from a single gold coin that Hima Kadphise' 
was proud of his skill or invincibility as a charioteer, thi' 
suggestion may perhaps be right. To this prince I wouli 
assign a reign of tivelvo years, which would fix the accessioi 
of Kanishka to about 68 B. 0. 

We have now come to one of the great names in ancion 
Indian history, that of the Indo-Scythian prince Kanishka 
whose con'vcrsion to the faith of Sdkgcf Muni gave a suddei 
impulse to the propagation of Buddhism, w’-hich rapidh 
spread its doctrines to tlio utmost bounds of the Tochariai 
dominion. Prom the Baja Tarangini we learn that Kanisli 
and his two brothers Mi-ishla and JnsJika, ruled ove: 
Kashmir for sixty years. Duiing this reign a great Buddhis 
Synod was held in Kashmir by the holy Arya Rdrsioika 
and under the personal superintendence of the prince. 1 
large ViM}% or monastery, and stupendous tope, wore crcetci 
at Parshhwar by the monarch himself; and the excavation 
of late years have shown us that many of the finest Stupa 
in the Kabul Yalley and PanJab must have been built cluriu! 
his reign. An inscription of Kanishka, found inalarg 
tope at ManikyAla by General Court, is dated in the yea 
18; and a second insciiption of lEiioishla, found by Masso' 
in a tope at Wardak, is dated in 51. A stone slab, discovcic 
at Zeda in Yusufzai by Mr. Looweuthal, also boars the nam 
of Kanishka, and appears to bo doled in the year 11. Tat 
ing these throe dates togctlior, it seems clear that tliey ca 
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only be referred to tlic M\ty ycni^’ n iirn nf the tliive 
brothers, and Iheiefore that i lie leeloiiine comineMe 

from the accesbion of Kanibliha liiuisidl ia uLoui B. G. A, 
much later date occurs in my Yu'^uf/u inauiption from 
PanjtUr, which shows that the Xiic^^s ncrc still 

reigaing in the -vear 122 after tlie aecc'-viuis of Ivauishfe, 
or ahok A. D. G3.« Of these later ktug> ne have no 
records whatever ; hut as mosi of the mimorous iinhl coins 
which are found in Afghanistan and the X, It . Ihmj.ib 
must certainly belong to them, we _ma\ eontldiustls c\pc('t 
that some lucky chance hereafter uill iweai to u*- the ouler 
of their names. 

The supremacy of the Groat T/'e//i h said by the f'hinose 
to have continued uiiditiiinislied until tiio thinl eeniuiy 
when it began to de<dine, and it would appear to luu(' becu 
finally overthrown by tho white Huns in tlu' beuimiing of the 
fifth century. "We look in suin for any notiei‘s of llio lalci' 
Kush/m domittion in tho classical authors although the name 
was well known to YIosos of Khoreuc, timl to I’irdausi.f 
I think, however, that ue may recoguize thenaineof this 
powerful tribe in the Kttsjjeimi of iholciny, and in tho 
Kaspeln said Kcispeircc of Dionysius and Xonnus, Ijoth of 
whom couple them with the Aricni.l Diotn sins also ‘^pi'aks 
of the Abmjw as a people of Kmpdmin race, nho uerc 
specially famous for swiftness of foot. In these A(f.y)eii'ie 
the Kashmiris have long ago been recognized ; but as the 
Kashmirian kingdom, even in its most palmy days, never 
extended its influoneo beyond Kfingra on tho east and tho 
Salt Range on tho south, we must look to some otlun* people 
as the true Kaspeimi, whoso dominion in the time of Ptolemy, 
about A. D. 140, embraced tho whole of the Upper Panj.ib, 
and extended on the south-east to the city of Mathura and 
the Vindhya mountains. The only people that fulfil this 
one condition of extended empire are the KtisMn, whose 
dominion certainly embraced the Panjdb, and, if wm may 


1 w impreadon i<!, tlial Kanishka wis tlie real founder of tlie eia whioh i» ntm known 

i IS vihamlditya, Ylio VikiamMitya to wkom tradition tiie 

ms wAi^Wknowiitoliavelivoclmtlietotiialf of ciiitwy A I). I 

u tteefoio* tM he only adopted the old eia of the Iisdo Siytlii wh by givuii^ 
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judge from tho iiucl-spots of tlioir coins, must also liarc 
included tlie country to tlic eastward as far as tlie banks oi 
tbc Jumna. 

The true name of Knshdn is, perhaps, preserved in the 
Kossaioi of Dionysius ; and as he calls them a Kaspoirkm race, 
I think it very probable that there has been some confusion 
between the tuo somewhat similar names of Kcishmira, tho 
country, and KvshAn, the ruling race, to nhom Kashmir 
belonged. That Ptolemy’s name of Kaspeirm does not 
refer to the people of Kashmir Proper, wo may bo quite 
certain, from the position of his city of Kaspeirci, which is 
to the cast of tho Ttavi and to the south of AmalcUis, the 
present Amha-Kdpi, near Labor. Judging from the name, 
as well as from the position, I would identity Kaspelra with 
the modern Multan, of which the earliest name was Kasya- 
papiircii or as it is usually pronounced Kasappur, which I 
take to be the Ka^pcipuros of Ilekateeus and the Kaspakms 
of Herodotus, as well as the Kaspeim of Ptolemy. 

The wide-spread influence of the Knshun race may, 
perhaps, he inferred from the general acceptance of their 
kingly title of Eao, which exists to tho present day amongst 
the Kajputs of Kaclih and Jcsalmer, and was once borne by 
tho Rabtors for many generations. The original title, as 
banded down by the very imperfect medium of Chinese 
symbols, would appear to have been olianyu^ tsamju, or zanyii. 
On the coins of Ko^ola Kaclaplies this Native title takes the 
form of zaoou, or zavit, in Greek, and of Yaila, or Yavua, 
in Arian letters, which is changed to yciiiga on the coins of 
Kozou],o Kadphizes. Now, it is a known practice of tho 
Turki dialects to soften r to s, and consequently tlioir zamo 
or zau wrould have been pronounced Eao by their neigh- 
bours, Similarly their Xushdn became 7^ora5^o; their Ar«- 
nisliha, Kanerhe; and their JluvisJiIca, Soerhe. Ilenco, 
instead of Zam or Zaiig Kanishka, we find Eao Kanerke. 
The curious title of Zogane, which the Babylonians gave to 
tho slave whom they dressed in royal robes at the festival 
of the Salem, may perhaps be best explained by considering 
it as only a slight variation of the same Scythian title of 
king. The elision of the g in Zoga is similar to that which 
I have already noticed in 31oa for Moga, Eoas for Etigilas, 
and Tir for Yigra, 



In Ihn \ 1 I h of 

pi'csoniib) ]m> Ix' llic d' 'I'Ui i i’ ' ai oi 

Tochau, i luni clui l!\ iullp ' 1 In 1 hi^nct lliat, 

])Csi(los tlie Juts tlio\ ai(' luo ii'hia.f i- hu-oor ioisiAa 

origin in tlic Ptuij d) and Xoiiii-Ii ' '' in i'lmiiK ^ of Iiulia 
who arc kno^ui to have lioim pownr 1 1 iln u , ih > (‘arly cn\. 
tinics of tho CliriMian ire. Tl"i • \u‘ 1 au' a record ia die 
Kaira coppcr-platc of tluw primus ol tin* race, 

of ^vliom tlio last 'oas rci^uhi" ia ili' uardSO, o! 

A. D. ioS. Tlic'-o prilK‘f‘^ 1 iMiild mi r I) tlio (imjjun 
kingdom of U\reu Tlisara. oi uliich ilio (\'q ilal in Im 
time rras or Kilmer, li'il! w >} 1 'vi u ^inuikot 

and Jodlipiu'. I'he lirst of tho tine]! m s \ ho in i\ be sup. 
posed to liavo founded lliiu dynasty <* uimd itc d i!( d Ktiei than 
A. D. dOO, at nldcli time knon that the inmeroftlic 
Kiishim in ilio Panj.lb had \eiy iinul! dmliiutl. In my 
account of the Ivfithi 1 liavG already su "(< d the proliahi- 
tity that Balmcr derived its name from lUi ir Ineiluen tin 
BdkiSf whom I would identify u ilh the »Sudr i dy n tsty, wliicli 
held Alor for 137 years, or trom A. D. ntio to (11*2. Accord- 
ing to this view the Gnjars mud have been <l!i\en from 
their country of Guijjara by tlio llalas in A. !). 5113; and 
as they are found not long afterwards in tin* eountrus now 
called Gujarat (to the north and norih-f’usi of the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar), to which they gave their name, f think it not 
iraprobablo that they may ho the barltarians. or 2(hclih% 
who are said to have captured Balabhi in A. 1>. 323. Bat 
if so, they did not long retain thdr supremacy, for at the 
time of Ilwcn Ilisang’s visit to Balabhi, in A, J), {ii1,thc 
king was a Kshatriya. In a second eoppcr-plate inseripiiou 
found at Baroda, Indra, Kaja of Saurashtra, is said to have 
conquered the King of Gurjjara, just one generation before 
A. I). 812, or between 775 and 800. These instances are 
sufficient to show that an ancient kingdom, named Gvjjara^ 
had existed to the eastward of the Lower Indus for at least 
four centuries, or from A. K. 400 to 800. 

The only evidence that I can bring forward to prove the 
existence of a Gujar kingdom in the north is of rather later 
date than the Baroda inscription, hut it is equally conclu- 
sive, as it is supported by tho weighty fact tlml a very 

* ro^jAattalio! IfcalMUiain, I , ait7~In ilio yotur of tlw BAUu <jm 205 t- 48 - 523 A. I>. 
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largo propoiiion of tlio population about tlio old city of 
Gifjaiai is still Gujar, and tlio district itself is known 
as Gujar-dcs. Towards tlio end of tbe 9iii century, or 
betAYCon A. D. 883 and 901, tbe kingdom of Gnrjjara 
was attacked by Sankara Varinma, of Kashmir. The 
ilaja, named Alallbcma, was defeated, and surrendered 
the distiict of Talhudem as the price of peace. ■’ Guijjara 
is described as lying between Trigartta, or Kangra, and the 
country of Sahi, whioh I have elsewhere shown to have boon 
in the mountains to the west of the Jhelam. Qurjjara 
therefore corresponds with the modern district of Qtijar-des, 
Avhich comprises the upper half of the Ghaj Doah, from 
Jihimhar to Miyani and Kadirahad, The city of Gujarat is 
said to have been first called Sairdt, and the district Ilairdt- 
des. Its original foundation is ascribed to a Surajbansi E.aj> 
put, named Eaohan Pal, of whom nothing more is known, 
and its restoration to Ali Khan, Gujar, whoso name is 
strangely like that of Alahlmna, the old Kaja of the 9th 
century, following up those traditions, Gujarht is said to 
have been destroyed in A. E. 1303, and to have been rc-huilt 
by the Gujars in A. II. 996, or A, D. 1588, during the reign 
of Akbar. 

At the present day the Gujars are found in great num- 
bers iu every pari of the K. W. of India, from the Indus to 
the Ganges, and from the Hazara mountains to the Penin- 
sula of Gujarht. They are specially numerous along the 
hanks of the Upper Jumna, near Jagadri and Buriya, and 
in the Sahlranpur District, which during the last century 
was actually called Gujarat. To the east they occupy the 
petty State of Samptar in Bundelkhaud, and one of the 
northern districts of Gwalior, which is still called Gnjar-gdr. 
They are found only in small bodies and much scattered 
throughout E. Bajputana and Gwalior; hut they are more 
numerous in the lyestorn States, and specially towards 
GujanU, where they form a large pait of the population. 
The Eajas of Rewlri to the South of Delhi are Gujars. 
In the Southern Panjhb they are thinly scattered, hut 
their numbers increase rapidly toAvards the north, Avhere they 
have given tlicir name to several important places, such us 
G njardu-imla llcchna Doab, Gujarat iu the Chaj 
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Doal), and Opjop-Khm in tlu' Nindlj Do'i!). Tlipyate 

numerous about dhdfon and ICa'.'ii Al'M, ninl tltrondiotit 
the ilazlraJdd riel; and ilun au* also iniintnn eniisklmiblf 
numbers in the Dardn DWrieN oi Clni.K, ivoiiH, and 
to the East of the ludusj and in the con districts to 
the West of the river. 

The latest ori"inal noHec of the by any 

classical author, is tliat uhiidi has nlrc niy hei-n (luoledfroi 
the Bassaiica of Dionysius. I nforiiin iti 1\ the aiu' of tins 
work is donbtfidj hut' it se(nns let he in i illy ndniitlcd that 
it is not older iliau A. 1). d.lO to ddih llic tiiHo of Dionysius 
Pcric^etes, to uhom the jhkmu lurs In cu i,ein'rai!\ aUributed. 

In this notice of Einnysius ue lind the APsycov eouplcd 
Avith the Arkitt, whh'h nould sci'hi to slum 111 il the Kitspem 
ATcre then in pnoscs^.ion ol the Doner I’ttij th, althoiigkia 
the time of Ptolmny they uerc M'parated from the AAcnilj 
Northern Indo-Scytiiia. Eroni thii notice i infer that iltc 
[impeiri, or Kush.ln tri])e, liad already hetfun to mote 
towards the South before the end of the fhd eenlury, at 
which time, as Ave learn from Dionysius Purh'getes, the Lower 
Indus Avas still held by the Scythians. 

In pariin:? AAith the Ivushan and iakitisf up the Oiijars, 
without being able to show that the two ]»eople actually 
occupied the same country at the same lime, 1 feel tliat tlio 
proof of their identity is still incomplete. Ikit in showing 
that the KmMn had occupied the Southern Fanjah about 
the end of the 3rd century, and tlmt th(5 6b(/V/?w Avere in 
possession of Marusthala, to the South of the Panjah, holbre , 
the end of the 4thccntiiiy, I think that the two CA'ciits may 
be host explained by connecting the sudden disa}>pearanco 
of the Kmlim with the sudden appearancii of the 6b//rt;wiii 
the same track towards tho South, as successive actions of 
the same people. In putting forward tlio suggestion that 

Gujar 8 of tho present day may bo tho descendants of tho 
ancient Tooliari or KmMn, I am chiefly influenced by the 
fact that they are the only numerous race of foreign origin 
in the PanJ&h and North-Western Provinces who, besides 
the Jats, axe known to have been powerful during tho early 
centuries of the Christian era. I may also add, that the 
<7 are the only race whose tribal names seem to offer 
a probable clue to their desebnt from tho Toolmri or Ktisidn. 
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I IiaTC already pointed out that the earliest forms of the 
name of this powerful clan, as found on the coins of Kozoulo 
Ivadpliizes and Kozola Kadaphes, are Koi'sou, Korsea, and 
Khortmsu, in Greek; and Kuslidn, Kfnishcmt and Gmlum in 
Arian; and that the later forms, as found on the coin 
h^gends and inscriptions of Kanerke or Kanishka, are 
uniformly confined to Koram and Gtishaii. Now, both of 
these leading forms of the name would appear to he preserv- 
ed amongst the tribal names of the Gujars. Thus Kori,o 
may, I think, he identified with the Gorsi, or Gorasi, and 
KiisMii with the Kiisane or Kmaonl, or Kidhcmc, nhich are 
two of the most widely-spread tribes of the present day. 
both of them arc still found in the Sindh Sugar Doah, and 
on the banks of the Jumna, although the great clan of 
Gujars must have been divided for many centuries. 

LiTTLE YuCHI, ok KaTOK. 

According to the Chinese "writers Kitolo, the King 
of the Great Yuchi or Tochari in the begininng of the fifth 
century, conquered Balkh, Gfindh^'a, and five other pro- 
vinces.* He was obliged to return to the west to oppose 
the white Huns and left his son in charge of Gandh^ra, who 
established the kingdom of the Little Yuchi iii Fo-lu-sha, 
or ParshlwAii’. But the name of Kitolo, or Kator, would 
appear to have been adopted by the horde, as Ahu Eihb,n 
calls the Turli prince who was supplanted about A. D. 900 
by his Brahman minister, “the last of the Kaiormdn Kings." 
The supremacy of the race was then lost, but not their 
name, which still exists in the petty State of ChitrM, whose 
Chief proudly styles himself Shah Kator. 

The Chinese carefully distinguish between the two 
divisions of the Yuchi by fixing the capital of tho Groat 
Yuchi at Kabul, and the capital of tlie Little Yuchi at 
Parshawar, tho kings of both being of the same family. 
Abu Eihhn also makes no allusion to any change of dynasty, 
hut simply calls the kings a race of Turks, which had 
ruled for nearly sixty generations. As Abu Eihdn visited 
Kabul and Peshawur only 100 years after the accession of 
the Brahman dynasty, his testimony as to the race of the 
previous dynasty is quite unimpeachable. It is also con- 


* Umimtp Noin e<iux Mddiigc,» Ahi i , p 2^3, 
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Jiriijed ly the Raja Tarangini, T^'hicli places a TiirmhU 
King on the frontiers of Kashmir between A. D. 853 and 
901. But we have the equally trustworthy evidence of Hwen 
Thsang to show that the boasted supremacy of the Tiirki 
race for nearly sixty generations was interrupted for some 
time during the seventh century, as the pilgrim both in 
coming and returning found the whole of the Kabul Valley 
under the sway of a Kshatrhja King. During tho period 
of his pilgrimage, from A. D. 630 to 01ii, the dominion of 
the Tvholo, or Tochari, was limited to part of the province 
of Balkh, which had already been over-run hy the Tu-Une 
or eastern Turks. But these Nomads of tho east wxre soon 
forced to give way before the stronger Nomads of the west, 
when the Arabs, in A. D. 651, crossed the Oxus, and made 
a permanent conquest of the country. 

The sway of the Hindu Eshatriyas in Kabul could not 
have exceeded two generations, or about 50 years, as in 
A. D. 697 we find that the Prince of Kabul was a cousin of 
the Prince of Kesh.* Again, in A. D. 700, both the 
King of the Turks and the King of Kabul are said to have 
borne the same title or family name, which was also common 
to the Kings of Kashmir. t Unfortunately this name is 
doubtful, owing to the wonderful uncertainty that attends 
the reading of most proper names written in Persian 
characters. According to Gildemeister, the name is found 
in Masudi, Ihn-Kathir, Almakin, Ahulfeda, and Khondemir, 
and has been variously read as Zanbil, Zantil, Zuntil, Zantibal, 
Zrnitol, Batbol, Batbil, BntUl, Beiil, and Retpil. Another 
reading is given hy Sir Henry Elliot, in Ms translated extract 
from the Tarikh-i-Alfi, as Bmbal, hut in the original text 
I find Bai Sdl-X According to Masndi, this name had 
continued in use amongst the kings of Northern India 
down to his time, to which Ahulfeda adds that it was also 
used in Kashmir. § But Masudi says that the name of the 
King of Kashmir was er-Bama^ which is a general title 
for “all kings.” 11 It appears to me, however, that this 


^ Mtitaimadan History, L, p. 450, 
t do Kokis Inditis, p 6— -quoting Masudi and Ibulleda. 

t Mii^mmadau Historiana, p, 152, 

§ Bemaud, Memoire Sur PHide— pp. U & 72 ,— Qildomowter, p, 

11 Spretigot’fis Masudi; I, p, S82* 



last name sliould probably be read as er- TFcimci, for Varmma, 
which was the family name of the kings of Kashmir in tlio 
time of Masudi. As to the reading of the doubtful title 
my present impression is, that the first half of it represents 
the title of Shahi, written Zai, which occurs so frequently on 
the coins of the Little Yuchi, 

EriiTHALn^s, OR "White Hons. 

I suggested formerly that the JEJpMJiciUtes, or White 
Huns, must be the same people as the Little Yuchi. I was 
led to this conclusion by the name of Cidaritm, which is ap- 
plied to the White Huns by Priscus, and which is found under 
the form of Kedara, not only on the Indian gold coins of 
the Hidda Tope, but also on the Kashmirian coins of Tora- 
mana and Pravarasona. 'Eorw Meghamhmi, the gr^d-father 
of Toramana, and the founder of his dynasty, is said to have 
been previously under the protection of Gop^ditya, King of 
Gdndh^ra, and as he reigned only seven generations before 
A. D. 626, the date of both kings may be fixed with some 
certainty about A. D. 450. Here, then, we have the name of 
Kedara appearing on the coins of Kabul and Kashmir at the 
very same time that KUolo, the leader of the Katormdn 
tribe, is said to have occupied Kabul and Glndh^ra, I 
therefore concluded that the Kedara of the coins, the 
Katm'mdn of Abu KMn, the KUolo of the Chinese, and the 
Cidariice or White Huns of Priscus, are the same people. 
I am now satisfied that Priscus is wrong in applying the 
name of Cidaritoe to the White Huns. The mistake was 
a natural one, for the White Huns and the Little Yuchi rose 
to notice at the same time, at the beginning of the 6th 
century., and as they were near neighbours, a distant Latin 
author may be excused for confounding two barbarous races. 

Most of our knowledge of the White Huns is derived 
from the Chinese, who have preserved a list of the kings with 
short accounts of their reigns. But the brief notices of the 
Persian and classical writers also are very valuable, as they 
refer to the most brilliant period of their career, when they 
waged war on equal terms with some of the most powerful 
of the Sassanian Kings.* According to the Chinese, the 


* D’HeilDeH BibMhaiue Oneatale, VI', 61 ; De GuigEes, Histoiie des Huns, & q ., 



founder of the So^dian dynasty of Wliiio ITuns Tvas Shchm, 
who, in A. D. 3S3, retii-cd to the west ^ulli bih brother, 
and in 4.02, after the defeat of the Ilinngnu, changed the 
old title of tsanpi to IMldn, and assumed the new name of 
heu-ieu-fa, or the “good charioteer and archer.” He 
died in 410, and after three short and uncYentfiil reigns, was 
succeeded in 428 by his cousin’s son 1111 , wdin assumed the 
title of Solmi Khan, or the “ Divine King.” During a 
reign of fifteen years Solien conquered the lYei Tariais, and 
received a Chinese princess in marriage. To^ him also wo 
must attribute the Scythian invasion of Perna, w inch took 
place during the reign of BalirAm-Gor. Hi's successor Chu 
Khan, after a fruitless wnr nitb the Cliincse, died in A. D. 
464, and left the throne to his son IkinAw, who took the 
title of Shulo-Puchin Khan, ortho “Bountiful Piince.” 
This is without doubt the same prince whom the Persian 
historians call Khmli Kawdz, or the “ Bountiful,” wiiich is 
a literal translations of the title which ho assumed on his 
accession. To his aid the Persians ascribe the chwation of 
Piruz to the Sassanian throne ; hut as this event look place 
in A. D. 458, the assistance must have been given by his 
father.* Piruz, however, made war on Khmh Nawdz about 
A. D. 480, and only escaped destruction through the cle- 
mency of the prince whom he had wantonly atiaeked. 
Smarting under the disgrace, the Sassanian King, in 48 1, 
again invaded the tenitories of Khush Nawfiz, and lost lioth 
his army and life, Eusebius, an ambassador from the Em- 
peror Zeno, accompanied Eiruz on this rash expedition, and 
from him the Western World learned that the conquests of 
the Epthalito Kings “ had been, stretched from the Caspian to 
heart of India, that their throne was enriched with emeralds, 
and their cavalry supported by a line of two thousand ele- 
phants.” f Erom the Chinese wc learn that in A. D. 470 
their Emperor Eientsu attacked Shiilo-Piwhm with an im- 
mense army, when no less than fifty thousand of the White 
Huns are said to have been slain on the first battle. But the 
close of the war must certainly have been to the advantage of 
the Nepthalite Prince, as we find that in A. D. 475 ho de- 
manded and obtained a Chinese princess in marriage. Slmio- 
Pw4wdied in 416, and was succeeded by Ms son Zeu4mi, 


^ Malcolm, Hmtory o£ Persia, 126 , 
t Gibbon, Decline, c, 40 , 
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wlio asTOrapcl the title of Fu-lu-slmn lihan, or the ‘‘ Constant 
Prince.” This name appears to me to he the same as the 
Faganish of Firdausi, which differs only hy the transposition 
of the last two letters of the Persian name. 

The first dynasty of the White Huns was broken up in 
A. I). 494 by the rebellion of a General, ' who, after the defeat 
and death of his sovereign, retired to the westward with an 
army of 100,000 men, and proclaimed himself Khan of the 
White Huns ; but the throne was successfully disputed by 
Ilo-lai, who became Emperor, under the title'of ' Iiet(-kln- 
fu4cii-hu-che Khan, or the “ Pleasant and amiable Piince ” 
He was followed by his son Fuki, or Tahcm Khan, tfIo in 
508 was killed in battle with the revolted King of the Kaoclie 
Tartars. His son Gheunu then succeeded, under the title of 
Ten-lo-fu-po4eu-fa Khan, or the “Wise Euler,” and in A. I). 
616 completely re-established the power of the White Huns 
by the defeat and death of the King of the Kaoche. But 
he was repulsed by Apotdo, the General who had rebelled in 
A. D. 494 ; and in A. I). 620 he was defeated and put to death 
by a party of rebellious nobles, aided by his mother, who 
placed his younger brother Onowei on the throne. The new 
king took the title of So4ien4eu-pmi ten-fa Khan, or the 
“ Prince who seizes and holds firmly.” He refused homage 
to the Wei Tartars, and after a glorious reign of 26 years he 
refused his daughter to Teamen, the powerful Khan of the Tii- 
kme or Eastern Turks. Tuemen instantly marched to attack 
his sovereign, and gave him such a disastrous defeat that he 
killed himself in despair. Onowei was succeeded by his son 
Ghanlochin, who was shortly followed by Lo-Iman, the last 
independent Emperor of the White Huns. After fighting 
many unsuccessful battles against the Tu-liue, or Eastern 
Turks, Lo-hwan sought refuge in China amongst the Wei 
Tartars ; but being betrayed and given up to the Turks, he 
was beheaded outside the walls of Sighanfu in A. D. 666, 
and from that time the great Khan of the White Huns 
became a tributary of the Turks. 

A few years later, or in A. D. 569, Maniach, the vassal 
prince of the Sogdoites, appeared at Constantinople as the 

^ The aime of this General “vtas Apo ch lo, or, as it ought to he \uitten, Afo ft h, 
and fiom km the JSplhaMes would appeal to hi^e lecei mi then nmio Iheophmeb of 
B)/ixitnmi states thit Feio^ies, oi Fmiz, Kmg of the Persuns nas coiiqueied by IjpMhth- 

King of the UpUkahh^ fiom whom they denved then nime The d iti of tins iictoiy 
IS lofoued to A D 485 (Moidtman), ox to 588 (Gibbon) As thus thto piecedes by only six 
ytam the successful lebellion of Apohlo, I pie-sumc tint he n is the (tenmal who defeated 
I inm, and g«e his name to the Bi uich of the ’V\'kteHuns. B^Horbelot# 

Bibiiotheqiie OuenUbj VI? G8, 
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ambassador of Bisahul, great Khan of the Tarbs. Tlio am- 
bassador and his colleagues were distinguished from other 
northern barbarians by their splendid apparel and rich pre- 
sents; and “their letters in the Scythian character and Ian- 
guage announced a people who had attained the rudiments of 
science.”* Several embassies followed between Constanti- 
nople and Mount Altai. The duration of the journey is not 
stated, but from the subsequent embassies of Oarpini, 
Rubraquis, and the Polos, it is certain that the travelling 
alone would have occupied about two years, and the whole 
journey, with the necessary delays at intermediate courts, 
may have extended to three or four yem’s. The last embassy 
of the Emperor Tiberius, who died in A. D. 582, did not 
reach Mount Altai until after the death of Dizahul, which, 
supposing him to he the SliapoUo of the Chinese, did not 
take place until 587. The interval is more than four years, 
but I see no reason to doubt the identity of Dizabul and 
Shapolio. The names are absolutely the same, as the syllable 
Diz is only an elongated form of Dz, or JDsh, Just as Tess, in 
Tesmros, is of Ts, or Ch in Chatur. But a further proof 
of their identity is found in the name of the successor of 
Dizahul, who is called Shehn Khan by the Chinese, and Saye 
Shah by the Persians. I have thought it necessary to dwell 
at some length on these identifications, because the want of 
them has been so strongly felt as to cause grave doubts of 
the truth of the Chinese histories. These doubts will now 
be removed, and hereafter the student of early Indian history 
may rely with confidence on the general accuracy of the 
Chinese accounts of the great Scythian hordes. 

At the time of their subjection by the Turks, the Sog- 
doites or White Huns were a “ polite and warlike people 
who had vanquished the Persian Monarch, and carried their 
victorious arms along the hanks, and perhaps to the mouth 
of the Indus.” I have quoted this passage from Gibbon to 
show that the extension of the Nepthalite dominion to the 
valley of the Indus was admitted by the learned historian of 
the Roman Empire. 

In the early part of the next century Hwen Thsang 
desorihes the Tuholo, or Tochari, of the Oxus, as weak and 
tiimd. Their language differed but little from that of the 
neighbouring kingdoms, hut their writing, which consisted of 
erty 25 letters, was read from left to righit This account 


^ ©ifclKiTi, D<jeline and Ml, c, 42. 
t Wtett’s Ewell Tlsiug) $4 
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aoTees witli tliat of the Byzantine writers, that the letters 
brout^ht by the Sogdoite Prince Mamach were in the Scy- 
tiXn character andlanguage » HwenThsang also mentions 
tS the Tochari had gold and silver coins which differed in 
sSe from the money of other countries He gives a 
Slar Lsoription of the gold, silver and small copper coins 
n J at Kapla near Kabul, which differed m size as well 
asirfoTm from those of other kingdoms. At Bamiyan the 
Iptters and money were the same as those of tte rochari, 
but at Kapisa the language was different, although the 
letter? were still the same. From this description we may 
Ifflr with certainty that the Kshatriya Prince of Kabul wp 
L rLTt intruder, icause the Scythian letters were still m 
use in both Kapisa and Bamiyan, the two prmcipal cities of 

his dominions. j • j. 

Tt would he premature at present to enter into any 
examination of the coins to which Hwen Thsang alludes, aa 
tJffew well-nteserved specimens that we pos8« have not 
helTatitorUy deciphered One set of .a 

tri-lineual, the two longer legends being in Sanskrit and 
Pchlvf and the shortest in what, perhaps, may be best named 
asXSte-Soythian. These coins, on account of the 
SansMt legends, I would refer to the Little Yuchi of the 
xXii Vallfv On two other coins we find the pure Indian 
and 

nnW titles and not names, as both oi tnem mean simpy 
“trd of the East,” It 

thfiv are the actual names of the Little lucni piinces oi 
Sul who had adopted Sanskrit names after they had 
Sfo™ pa^ly Indianiaed. Lady Sale possessed a gold 
cotoTf thTsame series, with the pure Indian name of 
c aarl-n • and I have myself several copper coins of 
f“Xr with the various le^ds of Sri-Jayatu-Nm'mira 
IZ AtZ sri-lfarmdm. Here, then, we have already 
T fill fhrpp of the different kinds of coins described 

diseovered ^ three ome ^ 

sL dSenS that Jf other people, and copper money 

“'T^c'^Ldy MentiHed lie of Pri^™ the 

KUol ot the Ohmese -a ^STstm be1^"t5^S 
Sl^TJn IXt: rnnt coniined to Cldtrdl, 
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as it is found also araonj^st the Kafirs under the foriu of tlie 
KaUr trihe.=^ I conclndo therefore that the subjects of 
Shah Kator of OhitnU are only that portion of the tribe 
who haye become Muhammadans. I infer also that the 
people of Yasin, on a tributary of the Kunar Eiver, must 
be of tbo same race, because they speak the same language. 
This would extend the present limits of the Kator tribe over 
the whole valley of the upper Panjkora River, a counky 
considerably larger than Kashmir. To tlie ca.st of the 
Indus I think that wo, perhaps, may trace the Cbhiriim or 
Kator, tinder the slightly altered name of Katar. This 
tribe is principally found in the district of Fateh -jang, which 
is more generally known by the name of Katar-des, or 
" Country of the KatarsF It extends from tbo Ilaro Eiver 
on tbe north to the SuMn Eiver on the south, and includes 
the large towns of Bnrhan, Hasan- Abdill, and Paieli-jang. 
The large village of Esmdn, between Shah-dliori and Balar, 
was founded % a Katar, and is therefore generally called 
TJsm^n Katar, But the head quarters of the tribe is said 
to have been at Ohasa, a largo ruined mound close to Eateh- 
jang. The Katavs themselves claim to be Eajpiits ; but as 
this is not admitted by any one of their neighbours, I con- 
clude that they must be the descendants of some one of the 
foreign races which have at different times settled in N- W. 
India, and, as their names agree almost exactly, I would 
suggest their identification with the Qidantm, or Little 
Tnchi. 

Throughout this discussion on the presumed ancestry 
of the leading Banjdb tribes, I have rigorously adhered to 
the dictum which I at first laid down, that the descendants 
of the Indo-Scythians could not possibly be found amongst 
any of the Rajput races of true Arian blood. We know 
from the historians of Alexander that the system of caste 
had been firmly established in the Panjfib several centuries 
before tbe first Scythian invasion of the 8us or Abdrs. Wo 
know also that the social rules laid down in the Code of Mann 
must have been in full force at least as early as the sixth 
century before Christ, when Buddha began to teach the 
natural equality of all classes. By the social rules of Mann’s 
wMoh are rigidly observed even at the present day, 

» Kaljtjl, II., 376 ; PuBlita Dictionairy, itt Toeo Ka,lm 
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Braliman must wed with Brahman, and Kshatriya with 
Kshatriya, and the offspring of mixed parents is placed 
beyond the pale of the twice-born classes. In the face of 
these stringent rules for the preservation of the purity of 
caste, it is quite inconceivable that any strangers, since the 
time of Alexander, could have been admitted amongst the 
twice-born classes of Aryan blood. If therefore any descen- 
dants of the Indo-Scythian conquerors still exist, we can only 
look for them amongst those races whose foreign origin is 
most clearly proved by their exclusion from the privilege of 
marriage with the Arian Kshatriyas, 

Of these classes the most prominent and numerous are 
the Ahirs, the Jais, and the Qiijars.* But as the first are 
mentioned by Manu, they must certainly have been in India 
before the time of Alexander, and as they are very numerous 
in the eastern districts of Mirzapur, Benares, and Shaha- 
bad, they cannot possibly be identified with the Indo- 
Scythians, whose dominion did not extend beyond the Upper 
Ganges. They are found also in great numbers in Sindh 
and Gujar4t ; but there is not, as far as I am aware, a single 
Ahk' in the Panj4b. The Jats and Gujars, on the contrary, 
form more than one-half of the population of the five rivers. 
I think, therefore, that the evidence is very strong, indeed, 
in favour of their being the descendants of the two great 
races of Indo- Scythians. It is true that Colonel Tod has 
given the Jats a place in his list of the thirty-six royal 
races,” but this position is not admitted by his own author- 
ities, and is distinctly contradicted hy his own statement 
that no Baj put would intermarry with them. Sir E. Jen- 
kins, too, has argued for the Eajput descent of the Gujars 
of Nagpur, but this honour is never asserted by the Gujars 
of any other district, and is most certainly not allowed by 
any one else. My own experience, which has embraced as 
long a period as that of either Tod or Jenkins, and which 
has extended over a much wider field, is supported by the 
high testimony of Mountstnart Elphinstonef and Sir Henry 


^ Henry ToiTens would appear to held much the same opinion, for he says— I 
would suggest the study of that singular race the stamped still with the type of 

Nomads, so Uuhj has their immigration been into tipper India, and from them to the MU, 
qtMu, the Tagm, and other anomalous tribes "—Bengal Asiatic Soofety^s Journal, md 
Numismatic Chronicle^ XV., p. 30. 
f Elphinstono, Kabul, I., 438. 
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Elliot, and is confirmed by the -well-known provorl), wliicli 
couples the Mts and Gujavs with the Gadarbjas and Gohs, 
or shepherds and salt-makers, 

Jdt, Qadanjja, Gujat, Gola, 

Iv cMron la liela mela. 

This is a common saying amongst the people of the 
North-West, and may be translated almost literally as 
follows : 

Jits, Gadaiyias, Gujars, Gola«, 

Are all four the same sort of fellows. 


ANTiaUITIES. 

In comparing the existing ruins of ancient Panj.ib 
cities with the different accounts that wo possess in the 
Chinese and classical authors, I propose to follow the 
footsteps of Alexander himself. I have already noticed the 
fact that, as the Chinese pilgrims as well as the Macedonian 
conquerors entered the Panj^h from the west, their routes 
•will mutually illustrate each other. For tins reason I prefer 
to begin my description of the antiquities of the Panjab 
near tbo banks of the Indus, and gradually to work my 
way to the eastward, in company -nith the Macedonian 
soldiers of Alexander, and the Buddhist pilgrims of China. 
With their journals in our hands wo may venture to visit 
the ruined cities of the Panjdh with the certainty that our 
time will not he wasted in fruitless research. But before 
entering on the description of these antiquities, I think it 
light to say a few words on the date and value of the differ- 
ent authorities on whom we have to depend for most of our 
early information. 

The army of Alexander spent the winter of B. 0. 327 
in reducing the district of Peukelaotis to the west of the 
Indus. Jjter the capture of Aornos, early in the spring of 
326, Alexander crossed the Indus to Taxila, whore he halted 
for a whole month, which delayed his arrival at the Ilydas- 
pes until May. There he was again delayed by the opposi- 
tion of^ Porus, so that he did not cross that river until about 
the^ middle of June, when the seasonal rains had already set 
in. During July and August he was engaged in his march 
to the Hyphasis and hack again to Nicksoa on the Ilydaspes. 
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September ^\as spent in makhii? tlie final arrangements 
for his voyage, and on tlio Isl October B. 0. 326, be began 
bis descent of the river. The voyage lasted nine months, 
of which three may be assigned to the descent of the llydas- 
pes and Akcsincs, and the remaining six months to the 
descent of the Indus. The whole time, therefore, that 
Alexander spent in the Panjab, from his first crossing of 
the Indus to his arrival at the confluence of the five rivers, 
was rather less than twelve months, and was altogether com- 
prised within the year B. 0. 326. The materials collected 
by the companions of Alexander during this campaign have 
been preserved by Strabo, Curtins, and Arrian. Much valu- 
able information also may he gleaned from the geographical 
work of Pliny ; but as ho does not always mention his 
authorities, it is sometimes difficult to say whether his stato- 
meuts were derived from the Journals of actual observers 
in Alexander’s expedition, or from the hearsay tales of 
sailors of his own time. 

The Travels of Apollonius of Tyana would have been 
invaluable for the history of the Panjdb, if wo could place 
entire dependence on the truth of the narrative. The 
Journey is said to have been made during the reign of the 
Parthian King, Bardancs, between A. D. 42 and 4<5, and the 
original account was drawn up by the Assyrian Damis, the 
companion of Apollonius. But the life of Apollonius by 
Philostratus, which is the only work that we now possess, 
was not compiled until a century and a half later, and is 
altogether so full of the marvellous as to excite our suspicion 
instead of winning our confidence. I think it probable that 
Apollonius and his companion actually visited Taxila, and 
perhaps also JwUla-Muldii in the E. PanjIb; hut I doubt 
many of the details, and I altogether reject the long 
conversations with King Phraates of Taxila and the Brahman 
larchas. 

The geographical work of Ptolemy is too well known to 
need any description, and I only mention it here for the 
purpose of noting its date, which may he fixed with certainty 
between the years 140 and 169 A. J) The number of new 
names which first appear in Ptolemy shows that he had 
access to original information, which was notin the possession 
of either Strabo or Pliny. His information, too, is all the 
more valuable on account of its later date, as it helps to fill 
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Up the long blank that precedes tlic_ arrival of the first 
Chinese pilgrims. His date, in fact, is just midway between 
Alexander JB. 0. 330, and Hwen Thsang A. D. 030. 

Fa-Hian, the first Buddhist pilgrim from China whoso 
travels have been preserved, began his journey in A. D. 399, 
and as he entered India from the west, his account of the 
Panjhb may be dated as early as A, D. 400. Ilis details arc 
few, and are, besides, chiefly confined to the notices of Buddhist 
marvels and relics ; but his geographical notices arc valuable 
for their precision, as ho generally fixes the position of every 
place that he visits by its hearing and distance from that 
which he had just left.* 

The next Chinese pilgrims, named Smuj- Yiin and HiouU 
Seng, also entered India from the W('st in the year 503. 
Their travels are confined to the Kabul Valley and Western 
Panjab ; but the details arc sometimes minute and interest- 
ing. 

But all tho previous travels of Gliinc.se Buddhists are 
eclipsed by the longer and more systematic journeys of 
Hwen Thsang. This enthusiastic pilgrim loft his native 
land in A. D. 629, and did not return until the spring of 
645. He crossed the Indus from llie wmst early in A. 1). 
631, and after visiting Taxila, MHuikyala, Kashmir, Shkala, 
and many other places, be crossed the Satlaj about tho 
middle of A. H. 636, having thus spent upwards of four 
years in the Panj^b. Six years later he visited Multfin and 
lohfato in the S. Panji,b, from wheneo he returned to the 
great monastery of Mlmda in Magadha, and halted there 
for four months to clear up sundry doubts. Ho next attend- 
ed the great quinquennial assembly held at Prayfig, in 
April and May 643, and about September of tho same 
year he reached Jalandhar in the Panjab, and after again 
visiting M^niky^la and TaxUa, he finally rc-crossed the Indus 
early in A. D. 644. His various journeyiugs in tho Panjub, 
therefore, extended to a period of nearly four years, of which 
one-half was spent in Kashmir, It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of these travels for the light 
which they throw upon early Indian history; and for tho 


* A new and aocurato^ translation of Fa Ilian’s Travels to sliioo been piiHiMicd by 
the Eov, S. Beal, to which is added the tiavels of Hwui-tog and Hung-Ymn now ihht ah on 
to the world in full ^ 
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illustration of tlie Buddhist antiquities of India, it is not 
too mucli to say that they are quite invaluable. Bor 
the translation of these travels we are wholly indebted to 
11. Julien, who with great ability and unwearied resolution 
devoted no less than 20 years to the acquirement of two of 
the most difficult of all languages— Sanskrit and Chinese. 
How well he has succeeded may be seen in the masterly 
translation of Hwen Thsang’s life and travels, in throe 
volumes, which he has given to the public at different times 
from 1863 to 1858. Before this translation appeared, all 
our attempts to fathom the mysteries of Buddhist antiqui- 
ties were hut mere conjectures. To us one Shipa then only 
differed from another Skqm by its size, while the special pur- 
pose of each particular monument was utterly unknown. 
But now, thanks to M. Julien for his admirable translation, 
we are able to distinguish one monument from another, and 
to say with certainty for what purpose each one of the 
greater Skipas was originally designed. 

The geography of Hwen Thsang’s travel has been most 
ably and critically examined by M. Vivien St. Martin in his 
learned Memoir on Central Asia and India, which is appended 
to the third volume of M. Julien’ s translation. His identifi- 
cations have been made with so much care and success 
that few places have escaped his research, and most of these 
have escaped only because the imperfection or want of fulness 
in oiu’ maps rendered actual identification quite impossible. 
As a specimen of his keen critical sagacity, I may cite the 
position of Taxila which ho places near Usmin-Kat&r, at 
7 or 8 miles to the E. or S. E. of Hasan- AbdM ; the actual 
emplacement, which I have discovered during the present 
year, being to the east of Shah-dheri, at 10 miles to the 
South-East of Hasan- AbdM, and 4 miles to the South of 
IJsm^n-Katar. 

But our acknowledgments are also due to Professor 
Lassen for his very learned and exhaustive work on the 
antiquities of India generally, and more especially for his 
lucid memoir on the ancient geography of the Panjdb 
contained in the Pentapotamia Indica. To him also our 
thanks are due for many curious and valuable illustrations 
of the early history and antiquities of the Panjdb, which his 
great and varied learning has enabled him to draw from both 
Sanskrit and classical sources. 
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In describing tlic ruined cities and ancient monuments 
of tbo Panje^b, I propose to begin on the west bank of tlio 
Indus, and to work towards tbe east, keeping closely to the 
general track that was followed both by tlie Macedonian 
icing and by the Chinese pilgrims. In carrying out thig 
scheme, I will begin at Poshdwar as a well known starting 
point, from whicli Hwen Thsang’s bearings and measure'’- 
nicnts will be a guide to the identification of other places to 
the nest of the Indus. The various ancient sites therefore 
will be noticed in the following order : 

I. Peshdwar, or Para&Mioara. 

II. Pushkalavati, or PeulelaoUs. 

III. Palodherii or VaviisJm. 

IV. Oliindi or TJtalhmda. 

V. Lahore or Sdlcitum. 

VI. Aornos. 

VII. Taxila, or Tethhasila, 

VIII. EcmmAhddl. 

IX. Baoti Pliid. 

X. Balar, 

XL Bdehrpur. 

XII. JaolL 

XIII. Tarndtoci. 

XIV. Kurmal 

XV. Bdioal Plndii or Gajqnu’. 

XVI. Mdmhydla. 

XVII. Sahrabasli. 

XVIII. Bildwar, or Biikephalu, 

XIX. Mong, or Nikaa. 

XX. Katas, or Katdlsl/a. 

XXL Sangala-wdla'^Tiha, or Sangala. 

XXII. Jsarur. 

XXIII. Ban-Si, or Nam-Siuka, 

XXIV. Amba-Mpi. 

XXV. Sarhind. 

XXVI. Tlidnesur, or Sthdnesicarn. 

XXVII. Amm, 

XXVIIT. Pehoa, or Pritlmdaha. 

XXIX, Sugb, or Smylma. 

XXX. Ilaridwdr, or Ganga-dwdra. 

XXXI. Moradhwaj, 

XXXII. ChaMhuf. 
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L PESHAWAR, or. PARASHAWAEA. 

The great city now called Peshawar is first mentioned 
by Pa-Hian m A. D. 400, under the name of Fo-leusM?' 
11 is nest noticed by Sung-Yun in A. D. 520, at which time 
the King of Gdndh.tra was at war with the King of Kipiu, 
or Kophene, that is, Kabul and Ghazni, and the sur- 
rounding districts. Suug-Tung does not name the city, 
but Ms description of its great Stivpa of King Km-ni-see-lm, 
or Kaniska, is quite sufficient to establish its identity, t At 
the period of II wen Thsang’s visit in A. B. 680, the royal 
family had become extinct, and the kingdom of Gandhdra 
was a dependency of Kapisa or Kabul. But the capital which 
II wen Thsang calls Fu-lu-sha-pu-lo, or ParasMwara, nas 
still a great city of 40 U, or 6f miles in extent.? It is 
next mentioned by Masudi and Ahu Eihdn, in the 10th and 
11th centuries, under the name of Farshdwar, and again 
by Babar, in the 16th century, it is always called by 
the same name throughout his commentaries. Its present 
name we owe to Akbar, whose fondness for innovation led 
him to change the ancient FarasMioara, of which he did 
not know the meaning, to PesMwar, or the “frontier town.” 
Abul Pazl gives both names. § 

The antiquities of Parashdwar are described by Hwon 
Thsang in great detail. Of these the most sacred was a 
ruined StKpa near the north-west corner of the city, wffiich 
had formerly contained the Alms-bowl of Buddha. In A. I). 
402 at the time of Pa Ilian’s visit, the holy vessel was still 
there, although the King of the TwM had endeavoured to 
carry it away. “ lie brought a largo elephant richly capri- 
soned and placed the howl upon the elephant, but the 
elephant fell to the earth unable to advance. Se then 
constructed a four-wheeled car, and placed the bowl thereon, 
and yoked eight elephants to draw it, but they were unable 
to move a step. The king then knew that the destiny of 
the howl was not yet fulfilled.” Afterwards, when P’a-Hian 
visited Ceylon, he heard that “the Fdtra, or Alms-bowl, of 
Buddha originally was preserved in the city of VaisMi ; but 


# Bears tiaaslation, p- 34. 
t lhii\ p 197. 

J Juliou’s TransMioDifl II ^ 104. 

§ Am Akbari, CtMwm's TraiisMo% II j 84X. 
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mow it is ia tlie borders of G^ndbdra. la somewbat like 
a hundred years it will agaia be transported to the country 
of the Western Yuohi.^ In the diary of Sung-Tun there 
is no mention of the Alms-bowl ; and as the reigning King 
of G4ndhka was not a Buddhist, it is most probable that 
the bowl had already been removed. In A. D. 030, when 
Hwen Thsang visited Gandhka, the bowl was in Persia. 
Strange to say, this once famous vessel still exists near the 
modern Kandahar, where, according to Sir 11. Bawlinson, 
it is held in much estimation by the Muhammadans. 

The next object visited by II won Thsang was a great 
Pipal tree, at 8 or 9 li> or mile, to the south-east of the 
city. The tree w^as about 100 feet in height, with wide 
spreading hraiiohos, which, according to the tradition, had 
formerly given shade to Sakya Buddha, when he predicted 
the future appearance of the great King Kanishka. The 
tree is not noticed by Fa-Hian, but it is mentioned by Sung- 
Yun as the Mo4hi, or £oclId tree, whose “ branches spread 
out on all sides, and whose foliage shut out the sight of the 
sky.” Beneath it there w'crc four seated statues of the four 
prWious Buddhas. Suug-Yun further states that the tree 
was planted by Kanishka over the spot where he had buried 
a copper vase containing the pearl tissue lattice of the great 
Shipa, which he was afraid might bo abstracted from the 
tope after his death. This same tree would appear to have 
boon seen by tlie Emperor Baber in A. I). 1505, wdio describes 
it as the “ stupendous tree” of Bogram, which ho “imme- 
diately rode out to see.”t It must then have been not less 
than 1,500 years old, and as it is not mentioned in A. I). 
1694 by Ahul Eazl in his account of the Qor-Kaiarl at 
Peshawar, I conclude that it had previously disappeared 
through simple old age and decay. 

The enormous Shtpa of Kanishka, wbich stood close to 
the holy tree on its south side, is described by all tlio 
pilgrims. In A. B. 600 Fa-IIian says that it was about 
400 feet high, and “ adorned with ail manner of precious 
things,” and that fame reported it as superior to all oiber 
topes in India. One hundred years later, Sung-Yun declares 
that “amongst the topes of Western countries this is the 


» Boal’s MUan, p. 161 . 

t Memons by Erslimc, p, 1 57* 
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first.” Lastly, in A. D. 680, Hwen Thsang describes it as 
upwards of 400 feet in height and 1^ U, or just one-quarter 
of a mile in circumference. It contained a large quantity 
of the relics of Buddha. It is said that no remains of this 
great Shipa now exist. 

To the west of the Stupa there was an old monastery, 
also built by Kanishka, whicli had become celebrated 
amongst the Buddhists through the fame of Anja-Tarswika, 
3IamrUta, and Vasu-bandlm, throe of the great leaders and 
teachers of Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
era. The towers and pavilions of the monastery were two 
storeys in height, but the building was already much ruined 
at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. It was, however, still 
inhabited by a small number of monks, who professed the 
“Lesser Yehicle,” or exoteric doctrines of Buddhism. It 
was still flourishing as a place of Buddhist education in the 
9th or 10th century when Vira Leva of Magadha was sent 
to the “ great Vihai a of Kanishka where the best of teachers 
were to bo found, and which was famous for the quietism of 
its frequenters.”* I believe that this great monastery was 
still existing in the times of Baber and Alcbar under the 
name of Gor-Katari, or the “Baniya’s house.” 

The former says — “ I had heard of the fame of Garh- 
Katri, which is one of the holy places of the Jogis of the 
Hindus, who come from great distances to cut otf their hair 
and shave their beards at this Gar]i-Katri“ Abul BazTs 
account is still more brief. Speaking of Peshawar, he says 
“ here is a temple, called Gor-Katari, a place of religious 
resort, particularly for Jogis. ”t According to Erskine, the 
grand caravansari of Peshawar was built on the site of the 
Gor-Katari. 

II. PUSHKAMVATI, OE PEUKELAOTIS. 

On leaving the monastery of Kanishka at Parashawar, 
Hwcn Thsang proceeded towards the north-east for 100 
li, or 16| miles, to Puse-Ua-lo-fa-ti, or Pmhhalamti. In 
the travels of Hwen Thsang this distance is sot down as 
only 50 U, but as ho specially mentions the crossing of a 
great river, which c^n only be the Kabul Biver, distant 12 


* Bengal Asiatic Sowoty’s Jomnal, 1849, i. 491,— Gliosrlwa Inscription, 
t GMwia’s AiA Akbari, 11 , 165. 
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miles in a north-easfc direction, I prefer the distance of 
100 li, tliat is recorded in the life of the pilgrim. The full 
distance of 16 miles will bring us to the two largo towns 
of Famng and Gharsada, which form part of the well 
known EasMnagar, or eight contiguous cities on the east 
hank of the lower Swat Eiver.- The bearing and distance 
given by Hwen Thsang render it almost certain that this 
was the position of the famous city of PusMalcwaii, which, 
in its Pali form of TiiUalaoti, was the origin of the Greek 
name of Feulelaotis. Its shorter name of FusMala, or 
Pali FidcMa, became the Greek Tenlcelus. At 1 or 5 li, 
or three-quarters of a mile, to the north of this place, 
there was a great Slvpa built by Asolat, which was cele- 
brated all over N. W. ludim This Stupa w'as erected on 
the spot where Buddha was said to have made an alms gift 
of his eyes. In the time of Elwen Thsang it was asserted 
that the “ eyes gift” had been made one thousand times in 
as many previous existences. The single gilt only is men- 
tioned by the other two pilgrims. 

III. PALODIIERI, OR VARUSIIA. 

Erom the Puslikalamtl Stvpa Hwen Thsang first pro- 
ceeded 50 li, or 8} miles to the norih-wTst to a small Slipa, 
where Buddha had converted the mother of the demons, 
and then 60 U, or miles to the north to another iSlupa, 
where Sammuka Bodhisatwa had displayed unusual afTcetion 
for his father and mother. These two places are probably 
represented by Tamngsai and Tcmgi, two small towns on 
the Sw4t Eiver, which form part of the eight towns of 
HasMnagar. Erom the latter place he proceeded 200 li, or 
33 miles to the S. E. to Po-lu-sha, which M. Julien renders 
doubtfully by Vanslia.i To the north-east of the towm at 
20 U, or miles, was the hill of Tan-ta-lo-hki, or Danfaloka, 
Both the town and the hill wore connected with the legend 
of the Prince Suddna, who had been hanislicd by the king, 
Hs father, for making a present of his favorite elephant to 
the Brahmans. The prince and his wife retired to Mount 
Dantaloha, where they took up their abode in a cave hewn 
out of the rook. Here the prince presented Ids son and 


* See Plate LIV., for a Map of QtadMia. 

t JuWs Hwen Thsang, II , 123 : See Plate LIV. fertile position of P.iluilliui. 
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(langliter to a Braliman wlio demanded them. Sun^-Tnn 
calls the hill Shen-chi^ ox oi good things,” which is only a 
translation of Sucldm. He mentions the prince’s house, 
and the square stone on which he used to sit, and the tree 
round which the prince and princess walked, while the 
“Brahmans flogged them so that their blood ran to the 
ground.” Hwen Thsang also mentions the flogging, and 
adds that the earth was stained “ with their blood, and even 
the trees and plants had a reddish tint.” Close by there 
was a spring of water. 

Prom these accounts we may gather that the town of 
Puhisha was in an open plain, at the foot of the Dankiloka 
mountain, which possessed a cave and a spring of water. 
These conditions are best fulfilled by the village of FalodJieri, 
which is 10 miles to the north of the great inscription at 
Shahbdz garhi, five miles to the west of Bazar, and five miles 
to the south of Babuzai. Dheri means a mound of ruins 
and is specially applied to ancient sites of towns, and never 
to natural mounds of earth. The name of JPalo- Dheri, 
tlierefore, indicates that the village of Palo is built on an 
ancient site. It is possible also that Palo may preserve 
some portion of the name of PaUisha. The position of 
Palodheri also agrees with Hwen Thsang’s distance of 33 
miles from Tangi, hut its direction is east instead of south- 
east. The identification, however, is supported by the 
existence of the great cave of Kashniri-gMr in the hill to the 
E. N. E., and within three or four miles of Palodheri, almost 
in the very position indicated by Hwen Thsang. 

This cave has been noticed both by General Court and 
by Mr. Loewenthal, but the latter has failed to recognize the 
Peli and Pelleij of General Court in the large village of 
Palodheri, and supposes that he must have eoufounded it 
with another place of the same name on the British bound- 
ary, about 10 miles to the irorth of Tangi* But Mr. 
Loewenthal approached the cave from the west side, and 
w'as not aware of the immediate neighbourhood of Palo- 
dheri. The distance given by the General of 16 kos from 
Soukhor is most probably a simple misprint for 6 kos from 
Lmdkhor, as the actual distance is just 12 miles. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Loewenthal, “ the eavo is not hewn out of the 


^ Bengal BooiefcyN Joinnal, 1863^ p* 4, 
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rock but is almost altogether natural.” It “consists of 
several chambers of uneq^ual size, with flights of almost 
uncountable steps aud buildings, whose nature cannot ho 
fully ascertained without some excavation.” lie notices 
also that “ two inscriptions were spoken of by the Natiyos 
as existing somewhere in the cave, but he did not see them.” 
bn 1st January 1818, when I was at Ohargolai, within 7 
miles of the cave, I had two copies made of the only in- 
scription that was then known to exist in the Kashmiri Ghih. 
One of these was a more copy by eye, but the other was aa 
actual impression on paper. Tlicrc arc nine different 
symbols of which one is repeated four times ; one of these 
imnhols’ certainly belongs to the Scythian alphabet of the 
Indo-Sassanian coins, and the others are of the same 
general character. I think, therefore, that the record may 
belong to the time of the Little Yuchi in the 5th or Gth 
century of tho Christian era. 

IV. OHIND, OR UDAKIIANDA. 

To the north-east of Pokisha, distant 50 U, or 8^- miles, 
Hwen Thsang visited a high mountain, which was crowned 
with a statue in blue stone of the goddess Bhimct I incline 
to believe that the hearing of this hill should bo south-east 
instead of north-east, because there is a very lofty mountain 
called Mramdr, 3,4S0 feet in height, which is exactly 8 
miles to the sonlh-east of Palo-dhcri. Irom the hill ot 
Mimd, Hwen Thsang travelled 150 Zi, or 25 miles, towards 
the south-east to U-to-hiu-Jict'ii-chci, which M. Julien trans- 
cribes as TJdohhho-ndctj and which M. Vivien St. Martin 
identifies with Ohind, or Mmd, on the Indus. Tho pilgrim 
describes TldaMmda as being 20 Ih or 3; miles in circuit, 
and with its south side resting on tho Indus. This des- 
cription tallies exactly with the position of Ohind, which 
is situated on the north hank of tho Indus, 15 miles above 
Attak, and about 28 miles to the south-east of Palodlieri. 
General Court and Burnes call this place Miind, and so 
does Mr. Loewenthai, who styles Ohind a mistaken pro- 
nunciation. But the name was written Waihand or Oai- 
hmd by Ahu Eihin in A. B, 1030, and Ohind by Mirza 
Mogal Beg in 1790. To my ear the name sounded some- 
thing like Wakand, and this would appear to haveheei 
the pronunciation which lAshid-ud4in obtained in A. B 
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1310, as lie names the place Welandox Wai!iantl/= Abulfccla 
also calls it Waihancl.t According to all these authors 
Wdlicmcl was the capital of G^ndhara, and Rashid-ud-diD 
adds that the Mogals called it Kdmjdng. The only Native 
writer who uses the abbreviated form of the name is Nizam- 
ud-din, who, in his Tabakat-i-Akbari, says that Mahmud 
besieged Jaipal in the Fort of Rind in A. D, 1002. Bui 
this place is differently named by Eerishta, who calls it tlu 
Eort of BUhanda. In this last name we have a very neai 
approach to the old form of TJiahlianda, which is given bj 
llwen Thsang. Erom all these examples, I infer that the 
original name of TJtahhanda, or Ut-lhand, was first softened 
to ^ JJthand or Bitlmnda, and then shortened to Wmnd oi 
OUnd, The other form of Weliand I look upon as a simple 
misreading of Vtlumd, as the two words only differ in the 
position of the diacritical points of the second letter. 
General Abbott, in his “ Gradus ad Aornou,” calls the place 
Oond, and says that it was formerly called Oora, from which 
he thinks it probable that it may be identified with the Ora 
of Alexander’s historians.^ 

I have entered into this long detail out of respect for 
the acknowledged learning of the late lamented Isidor 
LoewenthaL His opinion as to the name of Ohind was 
most probably, although quite imconsciously, biased by his 
belief that Utakhanda was to be found in the modern Attak. 
But this place is unfortunately on the wrong side of the 
Indus, besides which its name, as far as I am aware, is not 
to he found in any author prior to the reign of Akhar. 
Abul Eazl calls the fort Atak-Bandras, and states that it 
was built in the reign of His Majesty. Bahar never men- 
tions the place, although he frequently speaks of Nilab. 
Rashid-ud-din, however, states that the Rarashawar River 
joins the Indus near Tankur, which most probably refers 
to the strong position of Khairahad. I have a suspicion 
that the name of Attak) the “ forbidden,” may have been 
derived by Akbar from a mistaken reading of Tankur, with 
the Arabic article prefixed as MAankiir. The name of 
Bandras was undoubtedly derived from Bandr, the old name 


* Sir H M Elliot's Muliammada-n Hifetuinns, p 4*0* 
f GiMemeister, Be Eebiis luclieis, p, 286. 
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of the district in which the fort is situated. The name of 
Eanar su^^^-ested Banaras, aud as KcM-Bandras was the city 
which alf Hindus would wish to visit, so we may guess that 
+ln\ fact su^-sested to the playful mind of Akbar the exactly 

la of or tte “ forbiddotf - Banirai, 

which all good Hindus should avoid. Or perhaps the exist- 
ence of Katak-Bandras in Orissa, on the extreme eastern 
limits of his kingdom, may have suggested an alteration of 
the existing names to Attak Banaras for the extreme west.**' 

Wehand, or Vhand, as I believe it should he writ- 
ten was the capital of the Brahman Kings of Kabul, 
whose dynasty was extinguished by xMahmud of Ghazni in 
T b 1026. Masudi, who visited India iii A. D. 915, 
states that « the King of El-kandahar (or Gandluka), who 
is^one of the Kings of Es-Sind ruling over this country, 
is called this name is common to all sovereigns of 

tbnt countrv.”t Now, Ohach is the name of the great 
nlain to the east of the Indus, immediately opposite to 
Ohind and as the plain of Bandr is said to liave been named 
after Raia Bandr, it seems probable that tlic plain of OhacJi 
mav Se been named after the Brahman dynasty of Ohind. 
It is curious that the Brahman dynasty of Sindh was also 
established by a Chuoh in A. B. Oil ; hut it is still more 
remarkable that this date corresponds with the period of the 
expulsion of tho Brahman dynasty from Olnehtio, or Jajhoii, 
hv the Chandels of Khajuruha. 1 thmk, therefore, that there 
rnav have been some connexion between tlu'so events, and 
that the expelled Jajhotiya Brahmans of Khajuraha may 
have found their way to the Indus, wliere they succeeded m 
establishing themselves at first in Sindh aud altcrwards la 
Ohind and Kabul. 

In the time of HwenThsang tlic city was 20 or up- 
wards of 8 miles in circuit, and wo may reasonably suppose 
that it must have increased in size during the sway ot the 
Brahman dynasty. It would seem also to have been still a 
place of importance under the successors ol Ohangiz H‘ian, 
as the Mogals had changed its name to Karajaug. But the 
building of Attak. and the permanent diversion of the higii 
road, must seriously have affected its prosperity, audits 
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n-radual decay since tlien has been liasiened by tlie constant 
encroacbmen'ts of llie Indus wliieh bas now carried away at 
least one-balf of tbe old ton n. In tbe sands at the foot of 
the cliff, which are rnued with the debris of tlie ruined 
houses, the gold-nashers find numerous coinsand atrinkets, 
wdiich offer the best OTidence of the former prosperity of the 
city. In a few hours’ washing I obtained two bronze buckles, 
apparently belonging to a bridle, a broken spoon, a female 
neck ornameni, several flat needles for applying antimony 
lo the eyes, and a considerable number of coins of the Indo- 
Soythian and Brahman princes of Kabul. The continual 
discovery of Indo- Scythian coins is a sufficient proof that 
the city was already in existence at the beginning of the 
Chrisiian era, w liich may perhaps induce us to put some 
faith in the tradition mentioned by Abulfcda that JFehand, 
or Oh'md, was one of the cities founded by Alexander the 
Great. 


V. LAHOR, OR SALATUBA. 

Hwen Thsang next visited So-lo4u-lo or SdUhira, the 
birth-place of the celebrated Grammarian JPdnm, wffiich he 
says was 20 li, or 3-^ miles to the north-west of Ohind. 
Brora the bearing and distance there can be no hesitation in 
identifying Scildiura with the small modern town of Labor, 
which is exactly 4 miles to the north-east of Ohind. In 
January 3848, during a day’s halt at Labor, I procured seve- 
ral Greek and Indo-Scythian coins, from which we may infer 
with some certainty that the place is at least as old as the 
lime of P4nini himself, or about B. 0. 350. The loss of 
the first syllable of the name is satisfactorily accounted for 
by tbe change of the palatal sibilant to the aspirate, accord- 
ing to the well knowm usage of the people of Western India 
by whom the Sindhi lliver was called Sendhu and Indus, and 
the people on its banks Hindus or Indians. Sdldiura would, 
therefore, have become JEalaiur and Alatur, which might 
easily have been corrupted to Labor . General Court writes 
the name Lavor. 


VI. AORNOS. 

Before proceeding to describe the countries to the east 
of the Indus, I propose to say a few words on the much vex- 
ed question of the position of Aomos. In 1836 General 
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Court OTote as follovrs “ As relates to Aornos, it is probably 
the castle wliicli was opposite Attak, and the vestiges of 
whicli we see upon the summit of the mountain. Its found- 
ation is attributed to Baja Uoddi” In 18 18 I suggested 
that the “ vast hill fortress of BcM-gcU, situated immediate- 
I 7 above the small village of NogiAm, about 16 miles north 
by west from Ohind, corresponded in all essential particulars 
with the description of Aornos, as given by Arrian, Strabo, 
and Diodorus ; excepting in its elevation, the height of 
Bdni-gat not being more than 1,000 feet, which is, however, 
a very great elevation for so largo a fortrcss,”t In ISsl 
General James Abbott took up the subject in a very full and 
elaborate article, in which the various authorities are ably 
and critically discussed. His conclusion is, that the MaJidhan 
bill is the most probable site of Aornos|. This opinion was 
combated early in 18G3 _ by Mr. Loewenthal, who again 
brought forward the claims of Baja Ilocli’s fort, opposite 
Attak, which had first been suggested by General Court. § 
Towards the end of the year General Abbott replied to 
Mr. LoewenthaTs objections, and rcitc'rated his conviction 
that “ the Mahdba>i is the Aornos of history,” although he 
thinks that the question is still “ open to discussion.” [] 

In re-opening this discussion, I believe that I am able 
to clear away some of tbe ditficulties with which the subject 
lias confessedly been obstructed by the vague and contradic- 
tory accounts of Alexander’s historians ; but I can scarcely 
venture to hope that my identification of Aornos will ho 
received as satisfactory when I am constrained to own that 
I am not perfectly satisfied with it myself. But if I do not 
succeed in convincing others, I feel that my failure will ho 
shared in common with two such able writers as General 
James Abbott and the lamented Missionary Loewenthal. 

I will begin with the name Aornos, which, though a 
Greek word, can hardly, as Mr. Loewenthal observes, he an 
invention of the Greeks. It must, therefore, bo the trans- 
cription, either more or less altered, of some Bativc name. 


# Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jumnal, VoL Y., p. 30$. 
t Ibid, 18t8, p, 103 
$ Ibid, I8S4i, p. 
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Mr. Loewentlial tliiuks that it was derived from Ban^ras in its 
Sanskrit form of Varanasi, which a Greek of Alexander’s 
time could only have pronounced by prefixing a vowel. He 
would thus have got Amranas or Aornos. But this is, per- 
haps, proving too much, as the final letter in Aornos is 
almost certainly the Greek termination, which need not, 
therefore, have formed part of the original Native name. 
It is also suspicious that the literal transcription of the 
Native name should form a pure Greek word. If Bamras 
or Varanasi was the original form of the name, tlien we 
ought to find another Ban4ras to the north of the Caucasus, 
as Arrian relates that, after passing JDrapsaha, or Andarlih, 
Alexander “ moved against Aornos and Bactra, the two chief 
cities of the Bactrians, which being immediately surrendered 
to him, he placed a garrison in the castle of Aornos.”* On 
comparing Arrian’s names with Ptolemy’s map, it seems 
evident that his Bactra and Aornos are the same as Ptolemy’s 
Zariaspa and Bactra regia, and as the latter is placed 
in the country of the Varni, I conclude that the name 
Aornos, is only a natural and slight alteration of 
Varnos, made by the followers of Alexander for the sake 
of obtaining a significant name in Greek. Similarly I 
would refer the second Aornos to Baja Vara, whose name 
is still attached to all the ruined strongholds between Hasht- 
nagar and Ohind. Thus the old hill fort and city of Tahht- 
i-Bahi, 15 miles to the north-east of Hashtnagar, is said to 
have been the residence of Raja Vara. But his name is 
more particularly attached to the grand hill fort of Bdni-gat 
above Nogram. Bdni-gat, or the Queen's rock, is a huge 
upright block on the north edge of the fort, on which Raja 
Vara’s Bani is said to have seated herself daily. The fort 
itself is attributed to Raja Vara, and some ruins at the fort 
of the hill are called Raja Vara's stables. Some people call 
him Raja Virdt, but as they connect him with the story of 
the five P&ndus, I conclude that the name has been altered 
to suit the story. The position of the true Virdt was in 
Matsya or M&cheri, to the south of Delhi: all others are 
spurious, I think, therefore, that the hiU Port of Aornos 
most probably derived its name from Raja Vara, and that 
the ruined fortress of Bdni-gat has a better claim to be iden- 
tified with the Aornos of Alexander than either the Mahdban 
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hill of General Abbott, or castle of Maja Uadi proposed by 
General Court and Mr. Loewenthal. 

My chief objections to the Mahdban Hill as the represen- 
tative of Aornos are the following: Ist, it is a vast 
mountain of comparatively easy access, and of which no 
spur presents a veiy steep face towards the Indus; tnd, 
the Mahdban Hill is not less than 50 miles in circuit, whereas 
Aornos was not more than 200 stadia, or about 22 miles ac- 
cording to Arrian, or 100 stadha or 11 miles according to 
Heodorus ; 3ff/, the Mahavana Hill was visited by II wen 
Thsang in A. D. 630, and he^ describes it simply as 
a great mountain, which derives its name from the 
Ilahdvana Monastery, in which Buddha had dwelt in a 
former existence under the name of Sanvada Eaja.* Tliat 
the monastery was on the top of the mountain we know from 
the subsequent statement, that he descended the mountain 
towards the north-west for about 30 or dO li to the Mrmm 
monastery. This place may, I believe, to identified with the 
largo village of Sura, in the Chumla valley, which is just 10 
miles to the north-west of the highest peak of MaMban. If 
any fort had then existed on the top of the mountain, it is 
almost certain that the pilgrim would have mentioned its 
size, with its usual statement of its size and of any spe- 
cial point of noteworthincss, such as its inaccessibility, &c. 
His total silence T look upon as decisive against the exist- 
ence of any fort on the top of Mahaban, whether occupied 
or in ruins. 

Mr. Loewenthal’s objection, based on the opinion of a 
high military authority, that the Mahfiban hill “ commands 
nothing,” only shows how readily even a very learned man 
will accept an utterly false argument when it tells in his 
own favour. General Abbott has noticed this subject in his 
reply to Mr. Loewenthal; but some months previous to 
the publication of his reply, I had already given a similar 
refutation to this objection both in conversation with Colonel 
Maclagan, and in writing to Mr. Loewenthal himself. It is 
objected that Mahfiban “ commands nothing;” I replied that 
it commands the very thing that the people of an invaded 
country wanted — it commands safety for those who seek its 
shelter. It is said to be “so much out of the way" 
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tliat none would have sought it as a place of lefugo, and that 
Alexander would not have wasted time in its reduction as it 
did not impede his passage of the Indus A This objection 
supposes that Alexander’s chief object was the passage of the 
Indus, whereas it is clear both from his previous and subse- 
quent career, that his invariable plan was never to leave an 
enemy behind him. Por this ho had given up the pursuit 
of Bessus, to conquer Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia ; for 
this he had spent years in Sogdiana and Bactriana, until the 
death of Spitamenes left no enemy remaining ; for this he 
now turned aside from the passage of the Iiidus to subdue 
the people who had refused their submission by taking re- 
fuse in Aornos ; and for this he afterwards re-crossed the 
Ilydraotes to attack Sangala, an isolated rock which com- 
manded nothing hut the jangal around it. 

Mr. Loewenthal rests his arguments in favor of the 
castle of Eaja Hodi, being the Aornos of Alexander, chiefly 
on the great similarity of the name of JBcmdms, and 
partly on Sir Neville Chamberlain’s opinion “that the 
hill above Khairabad is not only a most conspicuous 
point for friend and foe, hut also one that must be taken 
before a passage of the Indus at Attak would be attempted 
by an invading force.” The first argument has already 
been disposed of in my discussion on the name of Aornos. 
The second argument takes two things for granted,— Jirst, 
that Alexander crossed the Indus at Attak, and, therefore, 
that he must have reduced the castle of Baja Hodi before 
he attempted the passage of the river; and second, that the 
people of the country had thrown themselves into Aornos 
to oppose his passage. The latter was certainly not the case, 
as we are told by Arrian that the people of Bazaria, “ dis- 
trusting their strength, fled out of the city in the dead of 
of night, and betook themselves to a rock, called Aornos, 
for safety.”! Here we see clearly that the people of Bazaria 
were desirous of avoiding instead of opposing Alexander ; 
from which w e may infer that Aornos did not command 
that passage of the Indus which Alexander had chosen for 
his bridge of boats. But as all the accounts agree in plac- 
ing the scene of Alexander’s campaign before crossing the 
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Indus in tlie country to tlie north of the Ko^phes, or Kabul 
River, it appears quite certain that neither Aornos itself 
nor the bridge of boats could have been in the neighbour- 
liood of Attak. Eor these reasons I am satisfied that the 
ruined castle of Raja Hodi cannot possibly be identified with 
the Aornos of Alexander. Indeed, its name alone seems 
sufficient to forbid the identification, as the people are unani- 
mous in calling it Raja Sodi-du-garhi, or Rodi-garU, an 
appellation which has not even one syllable in common 
with Aornos. 

After a careful consideration of all the points that have 
been just discussed, I am satisfied that wc must look for 
Aornos in the direction of the hills somewhere in the north- 
east corner of the Tusufzai plain. It is there that the people 
still seek for refuge on the approach of an invader ; it is there 
only that we can expect to find a hill fort that will tally 
even approximately with the exaggerated descriptions of 
Alexander’s historians, and it is there also that we ought to 
look for Aornos according to the almost unanimous opinion 
of all those who have studied the subject. 

The accounts of Alexander’s historians are often vague 
and sometimes conflicting, but we are generally able to 
correct or explain the statements of one by those of the others. 
Where they agree, we can follow them with confidence, as it 
may be presumed that the original authors from whom they 
copied were not at variance. The last is fortunately the 
case with their accounts of Alexander’s movements shortly 
before his approach to Aornos. According to Arrian, imme- 
diately after crossing the G-urseus River, Alexander marched 
straight to Mmsaga, the capital of the Assakeni, and after 
its capture he dispatched Komos against Bazaria. Curtins 
calls the river Choes, and makes Koinos proceed straight to 
Bazaria, whilst Alexander advanced against Mazaga. Arrian 
then states that as Bazaria still held out, the king determined 
to march thither, but hearing that many Indian soldiers had 
thrown themselves into Ora, he changed his plan and 
moved against that city, which was captured at the first 
assault. According to Curtius, the siege of Ora was 
entrusted to Polysperchon, while the king himself took many 
small towns, whose inhabitants had sought refuge in Aornos. 
Arrian makes the people of Bazaria fly to Aornos for safety, 
but he agrees with Curtius in stating that the inhabitants of 
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many of tlie neighbouring yillages followed their example. 
I’rom these accounts it is evident that Aornos was beyond 
Bazaria, and from the subsequent narratives of Arrian and 
CurtiuSj it is equally clear that Emholima was beyond Aornos, 
and on the Indus, where Ptolemy has placed it. Taking all 
these into consideration, I believe that Bazaria^ Aornos, and 
Emholima may be best identified with Bdz6,r, Edni-gat, and 
Ohind.* 

Bazar is a large village situated on the bank of tbo 
Kalpan, or Kdli-pani River, and quite close to the town of 
Rustam, which is built on a very extensive old mound attri- 
buted to the time of the Kafirs or Hindus. According to 
tradition, this was the site of the original town of Bazar. 
The position is an important one, as it stands just midway 
between the Sw4t and Indus Rivers, and has therefore been 
from time immemorial the entrepot of trade between the rich 
valley of Sw4t and the large towns on the Indus and Kabul 
Rivers. Indeed, its name of Bdzdr, or “ Mart,” is suffici- 
ent to show that it has always been a place of consequence. 
Judging, therefore, by the importance of the place alone, I 
should be induced to select Bdzdr as the most probable 
representative of Bazaria; but this probability is turned 
almost to certainty by its exact correspondence, both in name 
and in position, with the ancient town that was besieged 
by Alexander- This identification is much strengthened 
by the proximity of mount Banialoh, which is most probably 
the same range of bills as the Montes Badali of the Greeks. 
In the spoken dialects of the present day, as well in the 
ancient Pali, the nasal of the word danta is assimilated with 
the following letter which thus becomes doubled, as in datton, 
a “ tooth-brush,” or twig used for cleaning the teeth. Hence 
the Greek Baidalos is a very fair rendering of the Pali 
BataloJc. The Badalian Mountains are mentioned by Jus- 
tint as adjoining the kingdom of Queen Cleofis, or Cleo- 
phes, who, according to Curtius, was the mother (a mistake for 
wife) of Assacanus, King of Massaga. I have already iden- 
tified the cave of Prince Suddna in Mount Dantalok, as 


* It would appear also from Arrian, IT., 2S, that Aornos was only one day’s marclr 
from EmboHma, which agrees with the distance of BAnigat from Ohiad, just 16 miles, 
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described by HwenThsaTig with the great cave of KashnirU 
QMr, which is just 8 miles to the north-west of Bazar. The 
Dantcdoh raugo would, therefore, have been on the right hand 
of the Greeks on their march over the hills from Massaga 
in the Swc^t Valley to Bazaria. Brom all these coucurrino' 
circumstances, I conclude that Bazar is almost certainly the 
same place as Alexander’s Bazaria, and that Ohind was 
Embolima, as I have already endeavoured to show. 

From Bazaria Alexander naarched against Feuhelaotis, 
seated not far from the Indus, which being surrendered to 
him, ho placed a garrison in it, and “ proceeded,” according- 
to Anian, “ to take many other small towns situated on that 
river. He andved at last at Embolima, a city seated not 
far from the rock Aornos'' where he left Krateros to collect 
provisions in case the siege should be protracted. He then 
marched straight to Aornos, and pitched his camp immedi- 
ately below the fort. In this account we should have been 
much embarrassed by Arrian’s description of Peukelaotis, as 
“ seated not far from the Indus,” were it not that the posi- 
tion of Peukelaotis has been fixed beyond all doubt at 
Hashtnagar by the concurrent testimony of the Chinese 
pilgrims. But as Hashtnagr is throe days’ journey from 
the Indus, we must read Arrian’s narrative of the capture 
of other small towns on that river until he reached Embolima, 
as referring at first to the Kabul River, down which Alex- 
ander must have marched on his way to the Indus. If, 
therefore, we place Embolima at Ohind, Alexander’s march 
from Peukelaotis would have led him past the towns of 
Nisatha, Heshki, Nosbahra, Old Akora, and J5,ngira, of which 
the last is near the junction of the two rivers, and within 12 
miles of Ohind. 

Before he left Bazaria, Alexander, with his usual fore- 
sight, had despatched Hephoestion and Perdikkas straight 
to the Indus, with others to “ prepare everything for throw- 
ing a bridge over the river.” Unfortunately, not one of 
the historians has mentioned the name of the place where 
the bridge was made ; but as the great depfit of provi- 
sions and other necessaries was formed at Embolima, I 
conclude that the bridge must been at that place. Colonel 
Abbott has fixed Embolima at AmhEalima on the Indus, 

8 miles to the east of Mah&ban ; and certainly if Mah&ban was 
Aornos, the identity of the other places would bo quite unde- 
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iiiable. But as tlie identification of the Mah^iban seems to 
me to be altogether untenable, I would suggest that Ohind, or 
Amhar-OUnd, is the most probable site of Mnholima. Ambar 
is a village 2 miles to the north of OMnd, and, although 
I have only once heard the two names joined together, 
yet the Junction is quite in accordance with the Indian 
practice, as there is another OUnd on the Jhelum. I think, 
therefore, that Ohind on the Indus possesses a very fair 
claim to be identified with the Emboliraa of Alexander. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that Emholma, or Mlolima, 
may be only a pure Greek name, descriptive of the position 
of the place at the junction of the Kabul Eiver with the 
Indus, and in this case the claim of Ohind would be even 
stronger than before.* 


In proposing the ruined fortress of Jldni-gat as the most 
probable representative of the famous Aornos, I must confess 
that the identification is incomplete. In 1848 I estimated 
the perpendicular height of PL&,nigat as about one thousand 
feet above the plain, and Mr. Loewenthal has since con- 
firmed my estimate. But this height is so insignificaut when 
compared with the 11 stadia, or 6,674 feet' of Arrian, 
that I should hesitate to attempt the identification, did I not 
believe that the height has been very much exaggerated. 
Philostratus calls it 15 stadia; and Diodorus makes it 
even greater, or 16 stadia equivalent to 9,708 feet, hut 
as he gives the circuit of the base at only 100 stadia 
or just one-half of that of Arrian, I think it probable 
that his height may have been originally in the same 
proportion which we may obtain by simply reading 6 
stadia instead of 16, or 3,640 feet instead of 9,708 feet. It 
is certain at least that one of the numbers of Diodorus must 
he erroneous, for as a circuit of 100 stadia, or 60,675 feet 
would give a base diameter of 19,200 feet, or just twice the 
recorded height of 9,708 feet, the slope would have been 
exactly 46°, and the hill would have terminated in a mere 
point, instead of a large platform with arable land, as describ- 
ed by Arrian. Where the difference between the two autho- 
rities is so great, and the exaggeration so apparent, it is diffi- 
cult to suggest any possible alteration that would reconcile 
the discrepant measurements, and at the same time bring them 
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within the range of probability. I believe, however, that 
we are quite safe not only in preferring the lesser numbers, 
but also in applying the altitude to the slant height instead 
of to the perpendicular height. But even with these lesser 
measurements, the Indian Aornos would still be twice the 
size and more than twice the height of the famous rock of 
Gibraltar which is 7 miles in circuit at base, and only 1,000 
feet in height. 

In the similar case of the great fortress of Gwalior, 
wo find the usually accurate English traveller, William 
Eineh, describing it as a castle situated on a^steep craggy 
cliff, “ 6 to in circuit or as some say 11 to.”_ As Eiuch 
o-enerally adopts the short imperial kos of H miles, his osti- 
mate of the circuit of Gwalior will he 9 miles, or nearly twice 
the actual measurement of 5 miles, while the popular esti- 
mate will he nearly four times greater than the truth. It is 
possible, however, to reconcile these different numbers by 
supposing that the larger refei-s to the imperial and 
the smaller to the greater to of Akhar, which is just double 
the former. But in this case the estimate of the circuit of the 
Eort of Gwalior would be from 14 to 16 miles, or just three 
times too great. Eineh does not mention the height of 
Gwalior, but he notes that the “steep ascent” to the castle 
of Narwar was “rather more than a mile” in length, which 
is iust double the truth. Here the traveller was led to 
exago'orate the height by the mere steepness of the ascent. 
But in the case of Aornos the Greeks had an additional 
motive for exaggeration in the natural wish to enhance their 
own glory. Eor this reason I would suggest, as a possi- 
ble explanation of the discrepancy between the 16 stadm^ of 
Diodorus and the 11 stcidiu of Arrian, that the oiiginal 
authority of the former may have quadrupled or trebled the 
true measurement, while that of the latter only trebled or 
douMcd it» Under tliis expls-nEtion the two numbeis woiiM 
become either 4 and 3| stadia, or 6| and 5^ stadia, or 
from 2,300 to 3,400 feet, which might be accepted as a very 
probable measure of tbe slant height; similarly the circuit 
might be reduced to 50 stadia, which are equivalent to 
61 miles or 30,300 feet, or rather more than the circuit of the 
road around the base of the Gwalior hill. A slant height 
of 2,300 feet, with a base of 1.900 feet, would give a per- 
pendicular height of 1,250 feet, or of an ascent of 2 feet 
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. in every 3 feet. I do not propose this mode of reduction 'fis ^ 
probable explanation of the discrepancies in the recoi^^l *’ 
measurements, but I venture to suggest it only as a possible 
means of accounting for the evident exaggeration of the 
numbers in both of the authorities. 

All the accounts of Aornos agree in describing it as a 
rocky hill of great height and steepness. Justin calls it 
saxum miros asperitaiis et altiludbiis, “an exceedingly 
rugged and lofty rock.” Diodorus, Strabo, Arrian, Curtins, 
and Phiiostratus, all call it petm, or a “rock fort.” Its 
rocky ruggedness was, therefore, a special feature of Aornos. 
According to Arrian it was “ only accessible by one difficult 
path, cut out by hand, and it possessed a fine spring of pure 
water on the very summit, besides wood and sufficient arable 
soil for the cultivation of one thousand men.” The last 
expression is still in common use in India, under the form of 
ploughs of land, and means simply as much land as one man 
can plough in a day. The same thing was expressed by the 
Greeks, and Eomans by Yokes, each being as much as one 
yoke of oxen could plough in a single day. Now the small- 
est plough of laud would not be less than 100 feet squai’c, or 
10,000 square feet, which would give 10,000,000 square feet 
for 1,000 men. This would show an area of 4,000 feet in 
length by 2,500 feet in breadth, or making allowance for 
buildings of one mile in length by half a mile in breadth, or 
2 miles in length by one-quarter mile in breadth, which is just 
the size of Gwalior. But if such a vast fortress as Gwalior had 
ever existed on tho western frontier of India, it would certainly 
not have escaped the notice of the early Muliammadau 
conquerors, and it could scarcely have eluded the searching 
enquiries of Generals Court and Abbott. I therefore look 
upon the thousand ploughs of land as another gross exag- 
geration of Alexander’s followers for the sake of ministering 
to their master’s vanity. I accept the one difficult path of 
access and the spring of pure water, as two of the necessary 
possessions of a strong military post, but I unhesitatingly 
reject the 100 ploughs of arable land, for if such an ex- 
tensive tract as half a square mile of irrigable land had over 
existed in this arid district, I cannot believe that such an 
important and valuable site ever would have been abandoned. 

In searching for a position that will answer the general 
description of Aornos, it is unfortunate that our range is 

11 
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limited to the few points which hare been visited by Euro- 
peans. The claims of the Mah^ban hill have already been 
discussed ; and the only other possible positions that I know 
of are the following ; 

— ^The ruined city of Talcht-i-BaM. 

2nd . — The lofty isolated hill of Kdrmndr. 

Zrd . — The hill of Fmjpir. 

Uh . — The ruined fortress of JRdnigat 

The first of these places stands on an isolated hill, about half 
way between Ba^ar and Hashtnagar. Mr. Loew'^euthal des- 
cribes it as a barren hill of no great height, which forms 
three sides of a square, with the open side towards the north, 
west.* By the trigonometrical survey maps TaliU-i-BaU 
is only 1,869 feet above the sea, or 650 feet above the Yusuf- 
zai plain. Mr. Boewenthal also describes the ascent as easy, 
and as the place is situated not less than 35 miles from the 
nearest point of the Indus, I think it may be rejected at 
once as not answering the descinption of lofty and difficult 
access, and as being too far from the probable position of 
Embolima. The position of the lofty isolated hill of 
Kdrawidv, whioh is situated six miles to the south of Bazar, 
and only 18 miles to the N. N. W. of Ohind, added to its 
height, which is 3,480 feet above the sea, or 2,280 feet above 
the Tusufzai plain, would give it a most prominent claim 
to notice if it possessed any remains of former occupation. 
But the Kdramdf hill is a mere bluff ridge, without ruins 
and without a name in the traditions of the people. The 
Pmjpir hill is a similar but smaller ridge, which rises to the 
height of 2,140 feet above the sea, or 940 feet above the 
Yusufzai plain. It is a mere sharp, ridge crowned with a 
single huiiding, which is now dedicated to the Banjpir or five 
Great Saints of the Muhammadans, of whom the earliest is 
BaM-ud-din Zahmyct, of Multan, commonly called, BaMwal 
Haleh. But the Hindus affirm that the place was originally 
dedicated to the Pmch PandUi ov five Pandu brothers of 
the Mahl-hhfirata. 

probable position that I know of is tbe ruined 
fortress of I visited this place in January 1848, 
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and I liad intended re-yisiting it during tlio past season, but 
the -(yar on the Buner frontier most unfortunately prevented 
me from carrying out my intentions. I can, therefore, add 
but little to the information which I collected in 1848, but 
as that has not been made public, and as no one but 
Mr. Loowenthal would appear to have visited it since then, 
my account will still possess all the advantage of novelty. 

Bdnigaf is situated on a lofty liill above the village of 
Nogi am, which is just 12 miles to the south-east of Bazar, 
and IG miles to the north of Ohind Its position, therefore, 
is strongly in favor of its identification with Aornos. The 
hill itself is the last point of one of the long spurs of the 
]iEahf.,ban range. Its base is rather more than two miles 
in length from north to south by about half a mile in width, 
but the top of the hill is not more than 1,200 feet in length 
by 800 feet in breadth. In 1848 I estimated its height at 
1,000 feet, but from the unanimous assertions of the people 
that it is higher than Panjpir, I think that it is probably 
not less than 1,200 feet. The sides of the hill are covered 
wdth massive blocks of stone, which make it exceedingly 
rugged and inaccessible. There is only one road, cut in the 
rock, leading to the top, although there are twm, if not more, 
rather difficult pathways. This we know was also the case 
with Aornos, as Ptolemy succeeded in reaching the top by a 
“ruaged and dangerous path,^’ whilst Alexander himself 
attacked the place by one regular path which was cut out 
by the hand. Bdnigat may bo desciibed as consisting of 
a castle, 500 feet long by 400 feet broad, surrounded on all 
sides, except the cast where it springs up fi om the low spur 
of Mahaban, by a rocky ridge, which on the north side rises 
to an equal height. On all sides the castle rock is scarped, 
and on two sides it is separated from the surrounding ridge 
by deep ravines, that to the north being 100 feet deep, and 
that to the west from 60 to 160 feet. At the north-west 
angle of the castle two dykes have been thrown across the 
ravine, w hioh would appear to have boon intended to arrest 
the flow of wmter, and thus to form a great reservoir in the 
west hollow. In the north ravine, between the castle and 
the great isolated block called Bdnigai, there are three square 
wells, and to the north-east lower down I thought that 
I could trace another dyke, which was most probably only 
the remains of part of the outer line of defences. The 
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{‘niifc circuit of this outer line is about 4500 feet, or some- 
uhat less than a mile ' 

The castle itself is thus described by Mr. Loewenthal : 
“ The summit of the hill offers a flat plateau of some size, 
which had been very strongly fortified by buildings all round 
the brow. These buildings are constructed of largo blocks 
of stone (conglomerate found on the spot) neatly hewn, and 
carefully fitted, disposed with very great regularity, and laid 
in a cement of extraordinary excellence. Unavoidable in- 
tcisiices between the large blocks are filled up by layers of 
thill small stone tablets, this latter practice being an invaii- 

able feature in all the so-called Kafir buildings which I have 
seen in the Trans-Indus country.” To this description I 
may add that all the stone blocks are laid most carefully as 
headers and stretchers, that is alternately lengthivise and 
breadthwise, which gives a very pleasing and varied appearance 
to the massive walls. All the buildings are now much ruined, 
hilt the external walls are traceable nearly all round, and on 
the south and west sides are still standing to a considerable 
height, and in ^ery good order. ^ The main entrance, which 
is at the south-west corner, is formed in the usual ancient 
manner by overlapping stones. The passage is not perpendi- 
cular to the face of the wall, but considerably inclined to 
the right for a short distance. It then tnrM to the left to 
a small chamber, and then again to tho light till it reaches 
what must have been an open courtyard. The whole of tliis 
])assage was originally roofed in by courses of stone with 
chamfered ends overlapping each other so as to form the two 
bides of a pointed arch, but the ends of tho upper course of 
stones being left straight, the apex of the arch has the ap- 
pearance of a rectangular cusp. This peculiarity was also 
noticed by Mr. Loewenthal, iiho says tliat “tho aich would 
he pointed, hut tho centre lino is taken up by a narrow 
“ rectangular gioove.” On the west face I observed a smaller 
passage of a similar kind, but it was so blocked up with 
rubbish that I was quite unable to trace its course. 

This central castle or ciiad<‘], 111111 its open courtyard 
surrounded by costly buildings, 1 take to have been* the 
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palace of the hiBg, with the usual temples foi- private 
worship. At the north end I traced a wide flight of slep^ 
leading down to a second plateau, which I presume to 
have been the outer court of the palace or citadel. Tlu* 
upper courtyard is 270 feet long and 100 feet broad, and 
the lorver courtyard, including the steps, is Just half the 
size, or 130 feot by 100 foot. These open areas were 
covered "with broken statues of all sizes, and in all positions. 
Many of them -wore figures of Euddha the Teacher, either 
seated or standing ; some wore of Biiddlia the Ascetic 
sitting under the holy Pipal tree ; and a fi'W represented 
Mayd, the mother of Buddha, standing under the Sal tree. 
But there were fragments of other figures, whicdi apparently 
were not connected uith religion, such as a life size male 
figure in chain armour, a naked body of a man with the 
Macedonian chlcmiys, or short cloak thrown over the 
shoulders and fastened in front in the usual manner, and a 
human breast partly covered with the chktmys and adorned 
with a necklace of which the elasps are formed by two Immau- 
headed, winged, and four-footed animals, something like cen- 
taurs. All those figures arc carved in a soft, dark blue clay 
slate w^hich is easily worked w ith a knife. It is exceedingly 
brittle, and was therefore easily broken by the idol-hating 
Mnsalmans. But as the surface was capable of receiving a 
good polish, many of the fragments are still in very fine pre- 
servation. The best piece that 1 have seen was a laead of 
Buddha, with the hair massed on the top of the head, and 
w'orked in a peculiar manner in wavy lines, instead of the 
usual formal curls. It was found at lamal Garhi, and is by 
lar the best piece of Indian sculpture that I have seen. The 
calm repose of the finely chiselled features is not unworthy of 
Grecian art, hut the striking beauty of the face is somewhat 
marred by the round projecting Indian chin. 

I have already noticed that the Banigat hill is covered 
on all sides uith massive blocks of stone, whieli make the 
approach very rugged and difO-cult. Numbers of ibosc stones 
are of very large size, and some of those on the top of the 
bill have been hollowed out to form cells. Mr. Locwnnthal 
notices this as “ one of the most maiked features,” amongst 
these remains many of the colls are quite plain inside, -whilst 
others have the simple ornament of a niche or two. The 
most notable of those excavated blocks is on the ridge to the 
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south of the castle. It is called Kalri-lor, or the “ Grain 
Merchant’s house,” by tl^e people, but I observed nothing 
about the rock that would give any clue to its oiiginal purpose, 
save the smallness of the entrance, which was ceitainly better 
suited for the cell of a monk, than for the shop of a dealer. 
This rock house appears in the foreground of the accompanying 
sketch, which shews the south side of the castle witli its 
peculii masonry, and the main entrance to the interior. ' 

Mr. Locwcnthal notices that “ the vegetation on the hill 
is principally olive and myrtle but in 1818 there was a 
considerable number of good-sized trees scattered over the 
summit, of which one appeals prominently in the foreground 
of my sketch. With this view of the castle and the general 
plan of the summit of the hill, the reader will he able to 
compiehend the nature of the position which, 1 think, may 
possibly be the Aornos of Alexander. I do not insist upon 
the identification ; but if we admit that the accounts of the 
historians are very much exaggerated, I think that the ruins 
of Bauigat tally much better with the vague descriptions of 
Aornos that have come down to us, than any other position 
with which I am acquainted. In all essential points, save 
that of size, the agreement is wondeifully close. Its posi- 
tion between Bazar and Ohind, or Bazaria and Embolima, is 
quite unobjectionable. Its attiibution to Baja Vara renders 
it probable that the place may have been named after him, 
which would give a very near approach to the Aornos of the 
Greeks. Its great height, its ruggodness, and difficulty of 
access, its one path cut in the rock, its spring of water and 
level ground, and its deep ravine separating the outer works 
from the castle, are so many close and striking points of 
resemblance, that were it not for the great difference in 
size, I should be very much disposed to accept the identifi- 
cation as complete. But though in this point it does not 
come up to the boasting dcsciiptions of the Greek, yet we 
must not forget the opinion of Strabo that tlie capture of 
Aornos was exaggerated hy Alexander’s flattorers.t _ It 
must also he remembered that as the campaign against 
Assakanus took place ‘‘ during the winter,” and the Mace- 
donians entered Taxila “at the beginning of spring,” the 
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-ic'T’o of Aoriios must liave been carried on during the very 
Lutli of winter, when the MaMban bill, 7,4’71 feet above 
tbo sea, and every other hill of tlio_ same height is usually 
covered with snow. It is q^uite certain therefore that even the 
lesser heio-ht of 11 stadia, or 6,674 feet above the Tusufzai 
ulain equivalent to 7,874 feet above the sea, must be grossly 
esa^^^erated. In this part of the country the snow falls 
annually as low as 4,000 feet above the sea, or 2,800 feet 
above the Yusufzai plain, and as no snow is said to havo 
fallen on Aornos, although the Greeks mention that they 
saw snow during the winter, I think that their silence on 
this point is absolutely conclusive against the I’ccorded 
hei<^ht of Aornos, and therefore also against the claims of 
Mahdban, and of any other hill exceeding 4,000 feet in 
height.* 


VII. TAXILA, OR TAKSHASILA. 


The position of the celebrated city of Taxila has hither- 
to remained unknown, partly owing to the erroneous dis- 
tance recorded by Pliny, and partly to the want of informa- 
ijion tliG Tsst still exist m tlie 

vicinity'' of sliah-dheri. All the copies of Pliny agree in 
stating that Taxila was only CO Homan, or 55 English, miles 
from Peucolaitis, or Ilashtnagar, which would fix its site 
somewhere on the Haro River, to the west of Hasan Abdal, 
or lust two days’ march from the Indus. ^ But the itineraries 
of the Chinese pilgrims agree in placing it at three days’ 
iourncy to the cast of the Indus, or in the immodiato neigh- 
bourhood of Ivalh-ka-sarai, which was the third halting place 
of the Mof>'ul Emperors, and wdiich is still the third stage 
from the Indus, both for troops and baggage. Now as Hwen 
Thsan«- on his return to China, was accompanied by laden 
elephants, three days’ journey from Tahhshmla to the Indus 
at UtaUanda, or Ohiud, must necessarily have been of the 
same Icn^-th as those of modern days, and conseqnently the 


« Thesrreat obiectionaio MaUiban mountain are, -Is , its VMfc sizo jubt double tho 
cireuit oTIonios, according to tho wildest^ estunale of Alemute s followers s 2»d, its 
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rZ/ed reiky bill with for its defences, and not a vast mountain SO inilos iu circuit. 
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after, that will fnllil most of the conditions rc<inirod for identification with Aornos, 
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site of the city must bo looked for soiue\^hcrc iu the neigh- 
boui-hood of Kala-Jmsarai. ' This site is found near t:Sfiah- 
dheri, just one inilo to the norlli-cast of Kula-ka-saiai iu 
the extensive ruins of a fortified city, around which I was 
able to trace no less than 56 stiqjas, of which two arc as 
large as tho great Manikyilla Tope, 28 monasteries, and 9 
temples. Now the distauce from Shah-dheri to Ohind is 32 
miles, and from Ohind to ilashtnagar is 48 more, or alto- 
gether 74 miles, which is 19 in excess of tho distance re- 
corded by Pliny hetween Taxila and Pcukelaotis. To rc- 
concilo these discrepant numbers I would suggest that 
Pliny’s LX. should be read as LXXX., or SO Roman miles, 
which are equivalent to 73^ English miles, or within half a 
mile of tho actual distance hetween tho tv\o places. 

The classical writers arc unanimous iu their accounts of 
the size and ■wealth of Taxila. Arrian describes it as “ a 
large and wealthy city and the most populous botwecu tho 
Indus and Ilydaspes.” Strabo also declares it to be a largo 
city, and adds that the neighbouring country was “ crowded 
with inhabitants, and very fertile.” Pliny calls it “a 
famous city, situated on a low but level plain, in a district 
named Amanda.'’^ Those accounts agree exactly with tho 
position and size of the ancient city near Shah-dheri, the ruins 
of which are spread over several square miles. About fifty 
years after Alexander’s visit, tlie people of Taxila rebelled 
against Bindusdra, King of Magadba, ■who sent bis eldest 
son Susinia to besiege tho place. On his failure tho siege 
was entrusted to his younger son, tho celebrated Asoka, hut 
the people came out 2| yojaaas, or 171- miles, to meet the 
young prince and ofler their submission.! At the time 
of Asoka’s accession the wealth of Taxila is said to have 
amounted to SO hotis, or 360 millions of some unnamed coin, 
which, even if it was the silver iangka, or six pence, would 
have amounted to 9 Icarors of rupees, or £9,000,000. It is 
probable, however, that the coin intended by the Indian writer 
was a gold one, iu which case the wealth of this city would 


t JFa Eiaa makos it seven days’ journey from Peslnlwar, or fuui clays to tlio Indus, plus 
tliree days to Taxila. Bmigyun also pUcos it tliiee (U\s to tho cast of tho Indus 
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have amounted to about 90 or 100 millions of pounds, I 
qxiote this statement as a proof of the great reputed wealth 
of Taxila within fifty years after Alexander’s expedition. It 
was here that Asoka himself had resided as Viceroy of tho 
Panj^b during his father’s lifetime, and here also resided his 
oxvn son Emdlai or the “ fine-eyed,” who is the hero of a 
very curious Buddhist legend, which will be described here- 
after. 

Just before the end of the 3rd century the descendants 
of the Maurya kings must have come in contact with tlio 
Baotrian Greeks under Demetrius, the son of Enthydemus, 
and in the early part of tho following century Taxila must 
have formed part of the Indian dominions of Eukratidcs, 
In 126 B. 0. it was wrested from the Greeks by the Indo- 
Scythiau Siis or Ahdn, with whom it remained for about a 
century, when it was conquered by the later Indo-Soythians 
of the XnsMn tribe, under the great Eanishka. During 
this period Parshdwar would appear to have been tho capital 
of the Indo-Scythian dominions, while Taxila was governed 
by satraps. Several coins and inscriptions of these local 
governors have been found at Shah-dheri and Miinikyala. 
Of these tho most interesting is the copper plate obtained 
by Mr. Roberts, containing the name of Tahhmilct, tho Pali 
form of Takshasila, from w'hich the Greeks obtained their 
Taxila.* 

During tho reign of tho Parthian Bardanes, A. D. 42 
to 45, Taxila was visited by Apollonius of Tyana and his 
companion the Assyrian Dami.s, whose account of the 
journey Philostratus proi'csscs to have followed in his life of 
A])ollonius. llis account is manifestly cxaggeralod in many 
particulars regarding the acts and sayings of tho philo- 
sopher, but the descriptions of places seem to be gcnerfilly 
moderate and truthful But if they were not found in the 
narrative of Damis, they must have been taken from tlie 
journals of some of Alexander’s j’ollowers; and in either 
case they are valuable, as they supply many little ])oint;S of 
information that are wanting in the rs'gular histories. 
According to Pliilostratns, Taxila was “not unlike tho 
ancient Sums, and was walled in the manner of other Greek 
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For Nin^ts or Nineveh, wo must read Babylon, as 
iTlmve no description of tlie groat Assyrian city which 

ioa+vnvP(1 nearlv two centuries before the time of Hero- 

dotus. 
aud sj 

who beheld it tor me ursu ^ ...... 

Tahh must have reminded the Greeks of Bahylon by its 
smmmtnj, as Philostratus g.M on to say that the city was 
e livicled into narrow streets with groat regntoty. ‘ He 
motions also a temple of the Snn, inside the city, m which 
were statues of Alexander and Porus, and a palace m which 
the usurper was besieged. He speaks also of a r^rden one 
stadium in length, with a timk m tlie midsWhioh was ffled 
1 )V^‘ cool and refreshing streams.” Outside the city there 
was another temple, which was large, spacious and sur- 
rounded with pillars.t All these points will be separately 
noticed when I come to describe the existing rums. 

We now lose sight of Taxila until A. B. 400, when it 
was Tisited by the Chinese pilgrim Fa^mcrn, who calls it 
Olm-sImMo, or the “severed head,; a^nd adds that 
« Buddha bestowed his head in alms at this place, and hence 
they gave this name to the country.” The translaition shows 
that Sie ori^-inal Sanshrit name must have been CMihjastra, 
ov the “ fallen head,” which is a synonime of Tciksha-dra, 
or the “ severed hca(l,”_ the usual name by which Taxila was 
known to the Buddhists of India. In A. B. 50^ the 
nlace where Buddha made au alms gift of liis head was 
visited by Snng-i/m, but no details of his Journey have yet 

been published. 

Wc now come to Hwen Thsang, the last and much the 
most valuable of all tlie Oliiuese P^lgn^, who first vmted 
Ta-cIui-Mo or TahsJmlla, in A. B. G30, and agmn in B. A. 
fits on his return to China. 3Io describes the city as above 
10 il or If mile, in circuit. The royal family was extinct, 
and ’the Fovineo, which had previously been subject to 
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Kapisa, was then a dependency of Kaslimin 31110 land, 
irrigated by numbers of springs and water-courses, was 
famous for its fertility. The monasteries were numerous, 
but mostly in ruins, and there were only a few monks who 
studied the IlaMy&na, or Esoteric doctrines of Buddhism, 
At 12 or 13 1% or 2 miles to the north of the city there was 
a stnfa of King Asoka, built on the spot, where Buddha in a 
former existence had made an alms-gift of his head, or as some 
said of one thousand heads in as many previous existences. 
This was one of the four great stupas that were famous all 
over North-West India, and accordingly on his return 
journey Hwen Thsang specially notes that he bad paid his 
adorations, for the second time, to the “ stupa of the alms- 
gift of one thousand heads.” The present name of the dis- 
trict is Chach-Eazdra, which I take to be only a corruption 
of Sirsliasahasra^ or the “ Thousand Heads.” 

From these accounts of the Chinese pilgrims we see 
that Taxila was specially interesting to all Buddhists as tho 
legendary scone of one of Buddha’s most meritorious acts 
of alms-giving, when he bestowed his head in charity. Tho 
origin of this^logend I think may be certainly traced to the 
name, which as Tukslia-slla m&Sim simply the “cut rock,” but 
with a slight alteration as Tahha-slra. means the “ severed 
head.”' Aut ex re momen, imt ex vocabulo fahila, “-either 
the name sprang from the legend, or the legend was invented 
to account for the name.” In this case we may bo almost 
certain that the latter was the process, as tho Greeks have 
preserved the spelling of the original name before Bud- 
dhism had covered tho land with its endless legends of 
Sakya’s meritorious acts in previous births. It is nowhere 
stated to whom Buddha presented his head, hut I believe 
that it was offered to the hungry tiger whose seven cubs 
were saved from starvation by a similar offering of Iris hlood. 
I am led to this belief by the fact that the land immediately 
to the north of the ruined city is still called Bahar Khdna, 
or the “ Tiger’s House,” a name which is as old as the time 
of Mahmud, as Abu-Rihan speaks of Bahar Mn as being 
half way between the Indus and the Jiielam,* a description 
which is equally applicable to the Baharkhclna of the ancient 
Taxila. The name is a Turki one, and is therefore probably 
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1 , ,s ibo time of Kanishka. Vtom tlio continued exist- 

fn k name I infer that, in tlie immcdia e neighbour- 
cnee ol tins nam 

hood oi the gioc 1 which Buddha was 

'’‘■"’'r/°2rin ‘to tiger. Tto temple 

represented cf^ naturally have called the Babar-Kh1m or 

wouli natmal^y Taxila iteelt deeayed, the name of 
■‘ligets Hou. 0 , , ^3 superseded that of the 

o/this parti aet of Buddha’s 

!u^ritv is I believe, preserved in the name of 
extreme chan y ’ , ^ ^ » .^hich is applied to the range 

ivlcf onlf to the smith of Shah-dheri. 

literally “decollated,” from cjala-marna, 

^^fT^heidiomakexpr for “cutting the neck,” 
which IS the L ^ also that the name of the district, 

^"■■®omui” in which Shah-dheri is situated, 

of the “ gilt ef one thousand heads. 

The ruins of the ancient city near Shah-dheri, • which 
T ™„;oL to identify with Taxila. are scattered over a wide 

LC extending about three miles from.north to south and 
spate cxwi o ^ ,j,|^3 remains of many stupas 

™d monLteies extend for several miles further on all sides, 
and 1 . city are confined within the 

£iXt™n ired.“"te‘’ru"ius consist of several d^- 

r!^t nortfons which ai-e called hy separate names oven m 

ho nmslTW. The general dii-ection of these diifcreu 
the pipseni ^ j 

rSS Beginning at the south, their names are- 

1st.— Bir or Plm\ 

2nd.— 

3rd. — Sir-Kap-ha-hf, 

4th- — KaeJia-kot. 

— JJabar Klictna. 

The most ancient part of these ruins, according to the 
belief of the people, is the groat mound on winch stands the 
sSl y W of Th6_mou nd itself is 4,000 

■^i.rmTLlvrto- ae positiou of Shali-dliori, and Wato JuVII. for a plan of 

tlio ruliaid. 
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feet in Icngtli from norlli to south, and 2,000 feet in breadth 
with a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rather more than two miles. 
On the west side towards the rock-seated village of Shah- 
dhori, the Bir mound has an elevation of from 16 to 26 
above the fields close by, but as the ground continues to 
slope towards Shah-dheri, the general elevation is not less 
than from 25 to 35 feet. On the east towards the Tabrd, or 
Tamrd Bala, it rises 40 feet above the fields, and 08 foot 
above the bed of the stream. The remains of the walls can 
bo traced only in a few" places both on the east and w"est sides ; 
but the whole surface is covered with broken stones and frag- 
ments of bricks and pottery. Here the old coins are found 
in greater numbers than in any other part of the ruins, and 
here also a single man collected for me in about two hours a 
double handful of bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be 
seen elsewhere. Judging from the size of the place, I take 
it to be the site of the inhabited part of the city in the time 
of llwen Thsang who describes it as being only 10 U, or 1|- 
miles in circuit. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
position of the great ruined stupa in the midst of the 
BaharhMna land, w"hich is 8,000 feet N. N. E. from the 
near end of the Bir mound, and 10,000 feet, or just 2 miles 
from the main entrance to the middle of the old city. As 
Uwen Thsang describes the position of the stupa of the 
“ Head Gift” as being 12 or 13 li, or rather more than 2 
miles, to tho north of the city, I think there can be little 
doubt that the city of his time was situated on tho mound 
of Bir.* I traced the remains of throe small topes on tho 
north and east sides of the mound, all of which had been 
opened previously by the villagers, who however stoutly 
denied the fact, and attributed the explorations to General 
Abbott and Major Pearse. 

Hatiul is a strong fortified position on tho west end of 
a spur of the Ildrgala range, and immediately to the north- 
east of the Bir mound, from which it is separated by the 
Talrd Nala, About half a mile from Bir tho spur is divided 
into tw "0 nearly parallel ridges, about 1,500 feet apart, which 
run almost due west to the bank of tho Tabrd, where they 
are joined by a high earthen rampart. The clear space thus 


Jiilien’a Hw«n Tlisang^ 
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ondosed is not moie than 2,000 feet by 1,000 feet, bnt the 
Se cii-eiiit of the (lofenoes, dong the ridges and the 
rftial l-ainiiarts. is about 8,400 feet, or upwards of 1.^ mile. 
At Um east end the two parallel ridges are joined by stone 
wal 16 feet 4 inches thioh. with square towei-s at mteiwds, 
Tu of which are still in very good order The cr^t of the 
soutt ormain ridge is 261 feet above the general level of 
he flelfc but the north ridge has an elevaton of only 103 
feet Between these two there is a smaU rooky ridge 200 

fed in Wght, crowned by a large bastion or tower, wli^h 

the people look upon as a stupa or tope. There is a similai- 
tower oJi the crest of the north ndge which I wm induced 
treUvate by the report of a villager named A«r, rto 
informed me that he had found a copper com at each of the 
four comers of the the basement, which he considered as 
a certain sign that the bnAding was a tope. I knew also 
that it was the custom in Barnia to erect a stupa m each 
of the corner bastions of their square fortified cities. But my 
excavation which was earned down to the bare rock, a depth 
of 20 feet, showed only regular of tege rough blocks 

which wore extracted with much diffleulty. Close to the 
wrat of this tower I traced the remains of a large enclosnre, 
fivmt lono- bv 15U feet broad, divided into rooms on 
iffont aidel, from which I at first thought that the building 
was a monastery But the subsequent discovery of a laigo 
nmntitv of burnt clay pellets of a siae well adapted ioi 
S-LT led me to the conclusion that the place was most 
nrohahly only a guard-house for soldiers. The two ridges 

fall^hlly towards the west for about 1,200 feet, till they 

meet the general slope of the intervening gronndi^ and_ at 
these points are the two gateways of the fort, the one 
due nmth of the other. The north ridge then rises again, and 
rimnino- to the W. S. W. for 2,000 feet, terminates m a 
squL topped mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridge 
is^cntirely covered with the remaihs of buildings, and near 
its east end the villager Nfir “ 

a mined tope. Of the name of ^ 

information whatever; bnt it is probably old, as I tliiAt 
inav possibly be identified with Eaitim'-Lmih winch Abul 
SSesIn the Sindh SagarM^ luH 

name would refer it to Eatti, a shop, and 
thou ho the market place or hazar. Bat the Swtonort is 
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so evidently tlie stronghold or citadel of this ancient place 
that I look npon this derivation as very doubtful.* 

The fortified city of Sir-Tcap is situated on a large level 
mound immediately at the north foot of Ilatial, of which it, 
really forms a part, as its walls are joined to those of the 
citadel. It is half a mile in length from north to soutli, 
with a breadth of 2,000 feet at the south end, but of only 
1,100 feet at the north end- The circuit of Sirkap is 8,30() 
feet, or upwards of 1:| mile. The walls, which are built 
entirely of squared stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with 
square towers of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 
fciot. The east and north walls are straight, but the line 
of west wall is broken by a deep recess. There are two 
large gaps in each of these walls, all of which arc said to bo 
the sites of the ancient gates. One of these in the north 
face is undoubted, as it lies due north of the two gateways 
of the U^tial citadel, and due south of the three ruined 
mounds in the Bohar~hlidna. A second in the east face is 
equally undoubted, as parts of the walls of the gateway still 
remain with portions of paved roadway leading directly up 
to it. A third opening in the west face, immediately 
opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as ail the old 
foundations inside the eity are carefully laid out at right 
angles due north and south. The position of Sirkap is 
naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides by 
the lofty citadel of Hati^l on the south, by the NuU 

on the west, and by the Qati Nala on the cast and north 
sides. The entire circuit of the walls of the two places is 
14,200 feet, or nearly 2| miles. 

Kiidia-hoti or the “ mud fort,” lies to the north of 
Sirkap, in a strong isolated position formed by the doubling 
round of the Tabra Nala below the Junction of the Gau Nala, 
which together surround the place on all sides except the 
east. The ramparts of Kacha-kot, as the name imports, 
are formed entirely of earth, and rise to a height of from 30 
to 50 feet above the stream. On the east side there are no 


^ In tbe kamslation of Travels, published hj Mr. Beal in 1860, I find timt 

there was a motiuiain to the north of Mdniky^la, which possessed a temple esdled 
Collected Bones/’ with more than 300 attendant priests. I venture, therefore, to wigixest 
that ike present name of MatWl may, perhaps, refer to a similar temple^ and may he only 
a contraction of Maddidla, or the ** Place of Bones/’ or, in Sanslirit AsfM plus or 
which would he shortened in Aih^dh Mr, Delmorkt writes the imeio AiklL 
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(races of any defences, and inside there are no traces of anj, 
buildings. It is difficult, therefore, to say for what purpose 
it was "intended, but as the Gau Nala runs through it, I 
think it probable that Kacha-kot was meant as a place 
of safety for elephants and other cattle during a time of 
siege. It is 6,700 feet, or upwards of mile in circuit. 
The people usually called it Kot, and this name is also 
applied to Sir-kap, but when they wish to distinguish it 
from the latter they call it KacJia-lvOt. N ow this name is found 
both in Baber’s Memoirs, and in the Ain Akbari. In the 
former the Haro Eiver is called the idvcr of Kacha-kot, which 
therefore must have been some largo place near the banks 
of that stream, but I suspect that it ought rather to bo 
looked for near Ilasan Ahdal or even lower down. 

Bahar-Klidm is the name of the tract of land lying be- 
tween the Lnndi Fala on the north and the Tabrd and Gau 
Nalas on the south. It includes Kaoha kot, and extends 
about one mile on each side of it to the cast and west, 
embracing the great mound of Seri-M-Find on the north- 
west, and the Gangu group of topes and other ruins on the 
east. In the very middle of this tract, where the Lundi and 
Tahra Nalas approach one another within one thousand feel, 
stands a lofty mound, 45 feet in height, called Jhandidla Find 
after a small hamlet close by. To the west of the pind^ 
or mound, there is another mass of ruins of greater breadth 
hut only 29 feet in height, which is evidently the remains 
of a large monastery. It is remarkable that the road which 
runs through the two gateways of the Eatidl citatel and 
through the north gateway of Sirkap, passes in a direct line 
due north between these two mounds until it moots the ruins 
of a large stupa on tho bank of the Lundi Eiver, 1,200 feet 
beyond the Jhandiffia Find. This I believe to ho the famous 
head-gift stupa, which was said to have been erected by 
Asoka in the 3rd century before Christ, I have already allud- 
ed to its position as answering almost exactly to that described 
by Hwen Thsang ; and I may now add as a confirmation of this 
opinion that the main road of the city of Taxila was laid in a 
direct line running duo north upon the Jhandifila Stupa, a 
fact which proves incontestably the very high estimation in 
which that monument must have been held. Tins is further 
confirmed by the vicinity of another mound, 3,00U feet to 
the north-west called Seri-ki-pmd, or Sui-Jd-pml, which 
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•would appear to refer directly to tlie “ head-gift/’ as the 
Sirsha-ddnam or Sirddii of Buddha. Taking all these points 
into consideration I think that there are very strong grounds 
for identifying the great ruined tope of Bahar-ldmna with 
the famous stu]pa of the " head-gift” of Buddha. The 
various ruins of the Bahar-khdna will be described separately 
•when I come to speak of the still existing monuments of the 
ancient Taxila. 

The large fortified enclosure called Sir^SuM is situated 
at the north-east corner of the Bahai'-khina, beyond the 
Lundi Nala. In shape it is very nearly square, the north 
and south sides being each 4,500 feet in length, the west 
side 3,300 feet, and the east side 3,000 feet. The whole 
circuit thei'efore is 16,300 feet, or nearly 3 miles. The south 
face, which is protected by the Lundi Nala, is similar in its 
construction to the defences of Sir-lap. The walls are built 
of squared stones, smoothed on the outer face only, and are 
18 feet thick, with square towers at intervals of 120 feet. 
The towers of this face have been very carefully built with 
splayed foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to 
form a convex slope. The tower at the south-east corner, 
which is the highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the 
interior ground, and 26 feet above -the low ground on the 
bank of the stream. Towards the west end, where the stones 
have been removed, the south wall is not more than 2 or 3 
feet in height about the interior ground. Of the east and 
west faces about one-half of the walls can still be traced, hut 
of the north face there is but little left except some mounds 
at the two corners. Inside there are three villages named 
Mirpur, Thupkia, and Bind, with a large ruined mound 
called Pindora, which is GOO feet square at base. To the 
south of Pindora, and close to the village of Thupkia, there 
is a JcMngdk, or shrine of a Muhammadan saint, on a small 
mound. As this is built of squared stones, I presume that 
the khanglih represents the position of a stupa or tope 
which must have given its name to the village of Thupkia, and 
that the great Pindora mound is the remains of a very large 
monastery. I found two massive channelled stones, or spouts, 
which from their size could only have been used for convey- 
ing the rain water from a courtyard to the outside of the 
walls. At half a mile to the west there is an outer line of 
high earthen mounds running due north and south for 

IG 



J.'i \!.i I! iwi(»t.irv[ i:i PORT, 

iijUKiiii'- uf 2.ono it ])nuls to the E. K. E. Boyond 

llii'- t!u‘ !i)n' nnl\ ts.-HH'alilo by a broad bolt of brobou 
v.oiicH, rxli'tiilint; for 'AJiiW toot \dien it turns to the soiiib- 
oisi iur aitoitl IVi i and joins Ibo north faccof Sir-SHlJi. 
’ilu''-!’ t'Kiounl iiooN uould appoav to bo the remains of a 
iifao ('uu\Mi‘k nlii'-ii oiiot' rosiod its north-UTst angle on the 
Liuidi Xaia. Tho outiro oiroiiil ofSh'-Sukhaud its out worb 
20.;!itu li ( 1 orioaii) d luilos. 

1 b,u(‘ n.i I doM’illtod nil the difforent parts of this 
.-(('at vLom' udas. oovoring an area of six square miles, 
nio iiiuit' t \ieu‘'ivo, nioro intor(''’ting, and in much bettor 
pH liion tlios-' of any otluT ancient ])laeo in tho, 

btiijah. I ho m'ont <'it\ of lSo'!>iip, nith its citadel of JHalidl, 
!uid Us dolii'dsi'd r tiok of if/n and luicha-l'ol, has a circirit 
ol 1 ; mill's, aiid the largo fort of Sir-Siilh with its outwork, 
Is ol tho same si/o, each of thorn being nearly as large as 
.Ninih dahan^H iinporinl oily of Eellii. But the number and 
si /,0 of tho sltipa'', monasfories, and other religious build» 
lags is moil more uonderfui than the great extent of the 
oily, floro holh coins and antiquities are found in fai* 
4 i*‘ulor niimhcr than in any other place between tho Indus 
ami dhelam. This then must be the site of Taxilaj which, 
acoovdiug to tho unanimous testimony of ancient writerSj 
u as i lie largest cit hotu oou tho Indus aiid Hydaspes. Strabo 
and Ihveu 'llwnng both speak of the fertility of its lands, and 
(iio latter spodaliy notices the number of its springs and 
uator-oourses. As this description is applicable only to the 
rich lands lying to the north of the Tabn1 Nala, which are 
am|)ly irrigated by numerous channels drawn from the 
Haro Itiver, tho proof of my identification is complete. 
Biirnos crossed this tract in 1832, when ho encamped at 
rsinuii Katar, 3 miles to the north of Shah-dheri, and about 
t sniiotothe south of tho Ifaro River. Ho describes tbo 
'i illngo as standing on a plain at the mouth of a valley close 
lo^ tile base of the outlying hills.”* This agrees most exactly 
with the accounts of Strabo and Pliny, who describe Taxila 
as situated in a level country where the hills unite with tho 
plains. Of Usnutu Eurnes goes on to say that “its meadows 
are watered hy the most beautiful and crystal rivulets that 
tlmr from the mountains.” In the first part of this statement 

^ Bokhara^ 11., 6X 
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lie is quite coiTOct, but iu the Initor p;iH Iieis uiKloul)ie(l!\ 
UTou", as c\('ry rill of water llial '])assos iliioiu'h Ussiifin 
is drawn by artUicial means from Iho tlaro Kher. Two 
miles to the south, towards the ruins of ilie old cil\, the irri- 
galion is carried ou by cuts from ilio Luudi IS^ala/bui as Ibe 
main body of water in this stream is artilhnally obtained 
Iromtbo JTaro, iho whole of ihe irrimitioii may lie iruel} 
said to be derived from that lircr. 

in d('&eribing the cvisting rulm of tire ancient Taxila, 1 
propose to begin at the south, with the outlying remains nt'ar 
the village of Sliahpur, and to proceed nortliw ards nnt il I reach 
Seri-ld-Tind, the most distant monument in the holy tract 
of the Babar-Khana. The site of ('ach oliject is nnmbc'red 
in the accompanying map, and my doserijition will follow 
these numbers. It is only necessary to premise that Shalipur 
is a small village on the south haul-; of the Tahrd Nala, .‘>,0t)0 
feet to the east of Eir mound, and 2,000 feet to the south 
of nati<d, From Sir-Kap the road to the Shahpur group 
of topes lies through a pass, to the oast of the citadel, which 
cuts off the Hatial hill from the end of the ridge. The 
distance from the cast gate of Sir-Kap to the Shahpur Topes 
is rather more than one mile. 

No. 1, the largest stupa of ancient Taxila, which equals 
the groat tope of Mauikyala, in size, is situated on a high 
mound to the north of the Tahra Nala, and about half a 
mile to the east of Shahpur. It is generally knowm as the 
Chir Thip, or the “ Split Tope,” from a broad cut having 
been made right through the building either by General 
Ventura, or by some previous explorer.^ The cut is 20 feet 
broad at the w^cst cud, and 38 feet at the east end wdlh a 
depth of 32 feet. This enormous opening has utterly 
destroyed the appearance of the monument from the easi 
and west sides, wdiero it looks like two massive mounds 1? 
and 18 foot thick at top, with a gap of 40 feet between them. 
These nunrhers give a top diameter of 75 feet i but at 32 
feet lower I found the circumference to he 337 feet, vrhich 
gives a diameter of 1071 feet. But as the outer easing of 
smoothed stones has entirely disappeared, this diameter could 
not have been less than 115 or 120 feet, and as the point 


^ rUii LVill iur a ^ i tluo Tope. 
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of measurement was 20 feet above* tbe level of the court- 
yartlj tbe actual base diameter may be set down as from 
120 to 125 feet, or witbin 2 feet of that of the great M4ni. 
Icvilla Tope. The loss of the outer casing has brought 
to light the interior construction, which was regulated by a 
series of walls radiating from the centre of the building. 
These walls arc feet thick and 11^ feet apart, where 
visible outside of the broken surface. As the outer wall or 
casing Tiould hare been at least as thick as these radiating 
walls, we shall obtain the least possible diameter of tbe 
bnilding at 20 feet above the ground level, by adding twice 
tlie thickness of one wall, or 8 ^ feet to the measured 
diameter of 3 07 3 - feet, which gives a minimum diameter 
of nearly 116 feet. But as the external wall would have 
been almost certainly of greater thickness than the radiat- 
ing walls, we may conclude that the diameter at 20 feet 
ahWe the groxxnd was at least 120 feet, and that it may have 
been mueh’as 125 feet. The people have no tradition about 
the contents of this stupa, from which I conclude that its 
exploration was effected long before the time of General 
Ventura. The stupa stood originally in the midst of a 
large rectangular court, surrounded by cells for monks, 
of which only the foundations now remain. Inside the 
court, and to the south-east of the great tope, there was 
formerly another stupg, No. 2, of small size, which was 
explored long ago by the villagers. The platform on which 
the great tope stands is 60 feet in height above the general 
level of the fields. 

Nos.^ 3 and 4 are the ruins of small topes with attached 
monasteries, which stand on the high ground to the north 
of the great shipa, in the direction of the pass leading to 
Sir-kap. Nos. 6 , 6 , 7, and 8 are the remains of small topes 
to the south-east of the great stupa, and Nos. 9 to 16 are the 
ruins of eight small topes to the west of No. 1 , which are 
clustered around the village of Sbahpur. All of these 
fourteen topes were opened some years ago by the villagers, 
from whom I ascertained that No. 13 yielded an inscribed 
stone vase, and No. 14 a copper plate inscription, in three 
or four pieces, which was given to Major Pearse eight years 
ago, or about A. D. 1855. This copper plate inscription, 
which is still in the possession of Major Pearse, is a short 
record of one line in Arian-Pali characters, which has not 
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■f ijli0 {0‘^ 

Yet been tlie greater 'very 

llcially at the be^nmg, b* i, ^ f 

aikctaade«.l, leg. le. I ^ 

S»ofc»™ (‘'““) ““'• _ a eta j)i'f"'''- 

nratistavUoMataptkip^y^^^ to tliis 'r? 

^ .Ai -nnined Sabbayaka ^ 

»In the year 10 by one ^ n ul father 

(Tope) was erected m a ^5 i^oic Iiao f, 

and iuboBour o (?) ■ specially tbc c m, pound 

s, but tbe next three ^gmy proposed i’l-uI luaveiy 

letter ^s, are so plain as j unable to 

probable one. .^^le ins , it to be tlio 1 iviUi vase 

trace satisfactorily, bn ii "Lisait vpo^dg 

wbichisnowm the Pe jeceived from 'pillagers. 

withtliedesmption wlimB A hecB P ^ddi-iiecl by 

The inscription oa this vaf \ 1 r^adit from 

Professor Dowson, as well as y^, . 

tTiree different fac-siiniles as lol . m 7 > •; • 

“ ., aablnkrdiJ^'fMm 

Simm 

amm tlmw ^raihtao^^o s 

/m h n. erected in Taxila by tlm brothers 
« This Thnva Y in honor of all Jkifldhas.” 

SinhUa and ^es the accuracy my iilcntia- 

This inscription fully pro gliah-dbeii nitt* tbo famous 

cation of the v^t rums eunally fauiOBis TitlkcmU 

Taxila of the Greets, ana lu u . 

ottheBudtot. ^ south oC11>° 'tfbri Ma, 

Nos. 17, 18, and w B The fU'st is a large 

between Shahpur and jCulera-ha-FKid. 

square mound 35 feet , (Po (.(dls of the inonbs 
It is evidently a gi Js’. Hidt^av and in front of 

can still be traced on all square bid! d- 

tbe west side, there are ^ ^ st^Atiie of Buddha. 

ing, which I presume must once haunc.^^^^^^ 

in the usual position ^ac b .^qnared stones, 

“TtSnmreXS combined nithtl^ great height 


* See Hate UX,flg ^ Sooiefcy’a Jcn»ml, 

t KoyaUewtic Society’s JowBri, XX , P 221, anl ,j,.^cription, 

1868, pp. ISl and 172. Soe pUte UX, ftg d. »» » copy «l thi. lO 
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mnin of or (hr ‘‘ Lit lie Foii.” Tho oilier two 

mouii(l> nu' Uie luiub of small iojicb previously explored 
])) tiiO \ili.i”eiN. 

No^. 20, 21, and 2J are (lie nuns of small topes on the 
Birnumml nliiehlnnc already been noticed in my account 
of that part of the old city. Xo. 23 is a small rained tope 
lo the east of iSirka]) nliicli nas o])cn by iTwr, an iuhabitant 
of Shali-diieri, without making any discovery. 

bio. 21 is the remains of a largo monolith, called 
CZ/iov hy tlic villagers, uhiih means simply a “bolt,'’ oi 
lastening of a gate. This monolith is now lying in five 
pieces in a lavine to the north-west of the Ilatiai citaded, and 
close to the right hank of the Tahru Nala, near the village 
of Dibia. The pillar is formed of a soft, coarse grey sand- 
stone, and is very iimcb weather-worn. .Put one of the 
pieces still hears traces of an inscription in Ariano-I’aii 
characters, of n iiich the only legible part reads sera eha^ The 
largest piece of the column is 5 feet 4 inches long, with a 
diameter of 39’ 136 inches, and the smallest piece is 1 foot 
11^ inches long with a diameter of 3k872 inches. The 
whole length of the five pieces ia 17 feet 10 inches. In, 
making an excavation for the clearance of these pieces, I 
discovered tlie abacus, or top of the capital, wdiieh was 3 feet 
2 imibes square and 9 inches thick. I found also a portion 
of the base 4 feet 3^ inches square, with a mortice hole for 
fixing tire shaft. Judging from the position jn w'hich tho 
pillar now lies, I sliould infer that it must have stood on the 
side of the high road, and just outside ono of tlm principal 
entrances of 8ir-Kap. Tho ravine lies between two high 
mounds, and forms a natural entrance to Sir-Kap and its 
citadel, which is still the most frequented path of the place, 

Ko, 25 is a small ruined tope on tho north ridge of Ilatihlj 
which has already been alluded to as having yielded some 
copper coins to the villager Nur. No. 26 is the ruined tower 
’on the highest point of the north lidge wdiich I opened, 
nusuccGssfully. No. 27 is a similar tow'er on the small 
central ridge which was also opened without result. No. 28 
is the remains of a lar^o temple near the north end of Sir- 
Kap, 43 feet 4 inches in length by 32 feet in btreaclth inside. 
From the accounts which I received on the spot this room, 


* Sm Plate LIX, fig 5. 
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had lieon lai('l) cvcnMih’d hy .Major ('taci'idl, llio l)(‘|mly 
ConimissiotK'r of iismal Piiidi, I a siili oarln'i' period 
by Major Pcarsf. 1 oleaml oui eniirely ior Ou' 

'' pm-poH' of aMa-rtainini? its Mio 

numorons pieces of broken in luirni clay 

whieli 1 !'<mnd, t enmdude llnd 
iemple (‘ontainln"' colossal sealed slone*^ 
that ari' M’en all over Ikirma. raih*’’’ 

black slealilc !)o\, .‘1 iiioiies in i ”der 

tha! the box iiscdf may have beeu {Pqu'/iyl durin '4 

some of the pu'\ious excualiuns, ,m,-,|T)eivd’lf ^eo\eries 
nere llie lbl]ovini>' • a s<[uaro bar ol pi.j.iSit anu.”'*< 
and one-third of one inch thick; ^ onljoih ed" oti ^h'or 
hiu"c, bent for the par]>nvo of allow ini, ip^i.ptjon ofu {*^^‘'ned 
completely back ag-ainsL Ihcwall; p:,istead of the 
liingcs of iroi 'uith the nails still sticlm.,, fonned pui d 
traees of ; a thin flat strap of iroip « the eon 
2^ inches bro.yl, tvith a nail hole at each t ketrul 

of charcoal; faid a very larac tpiantity of qui^^xi Jo’* The 
last two discfVcrics might reasonably be siqipip. kno he the 
produce of a fire wdiich destroyed the building-,, .p. ere it not 
for the discovery of the inmeltcd piece of lead above men- 
tioned, I incline therefore to sup])osc that the lime was 
intended for the repairs of the stucco lig-urcs, aud that the 
oharceal may have been designed for heating lead or lac 
for the fastening of the statues. Sijiiilar arrangements for 
mending stucco figures may Lo seen any day in the temples 
of Barma. The portions of statues uhieli I found were 
three heads, with the eyes midc open, and two right hands, — 
one empty and the other holding drapery. I wai informed 
tliat Major Craci'oft had obtained two heads of a similar des- 
cription, and that others had been discovered by Major Pcarse 
near Shali-dhcri.* The size of some of the figures must have 
been 9 or 10 feet, as one of tbo heads discovered by me 
had a face of 10| inches in length, and one of the hands was 
inches broad across the four fingers. 

At the cast end of the temple, distant only C feet, and 
connected by a grand door-way lli feet wide, there is a circular 
well, or under ground room, 32 foci in diameter and 18 feet 


* See Asiitk Sotuiy-, JoBinO, 1S52, PWosXIX and XX. 
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deop, R-liieli ■svascxeavatcd Rdthoiit any success under Major 
Craoroi'L's orders. It s filled with rubbish, and the ex- 
eiivalion was carried, aveu till it reached a solid pavement 
of rmia’h stones, ^e alrtho villager, was very anxious that 
1 shouid clear ouoid city, stone pavement, as he believed 
lliat trensure ipip which w beneath it. Had it been a well 
for supplying, dtiiout mafoVoidd not have been an unlikely 
place for' Ihj valuables, and as the floor, 

which had " ' w' ® depth of 3 or 4 feet, 

uasinndc ' * ’rpp solid stone, and as the walls still 

boreiror ' '\^nw*i,An-co covering, I concluded that this 
''™1' ‘iL'iWit lank .a FotoU, one of the miaer-|round 
aparif ^ have been described by rhilos- 

that I was not satisfied with this 
expl apparent means of access, 

pj^c^ stdl 4 ladder, which is possible but not pro- 

bab^l. ^ 1| t doorway of 14 feet towards the temple 

ieen required at the head of a ladder. At 
first 1 1 ^chat it might have been a granary, but when 
I had cle® .-P^^but the great entmnee, I gave np this opinion. 
The walls'*^ this room are Sf feet thick, and square exter- 
nally, to conform in appearance w’ith the outer walls of the 
temple. The outside dimensions of the whole building are 
89 feet long from east to west, v?ith a breadth of 49-1 feet. 

Ho. 29 is the remains of another stone column, which 
was discovered under-ground, near the south end of Sir- 
Kap by the villager Nfir, who secretly broke it up into small 
pieces in the hope of discovering gold. When first dis- 
covered it is said to have consisted of one square piece, and 
of five or six cylindrical pieces all broken. The statement 
is confirmed by the smooth ends of some of the fragments, 
as well as^hy the mortice holes in two of the pieces. The 
largest piece had a diameter of 2 feet 8| inches, with a 
mortice hole 6 inches square and 4 deep. The smallest had 
a diameter of 2 feet 6| inches, with a mortice hole 4| inches 
square, and a third fragment had a diameter of 2 feet 
6f inches.^ Now, the practice of building up a column in. 
separate pieces, being Greek and not Indian, I infer that 
this pillar is most probably of Greek origin, and therefore 
that we may ^ ascertain its height from its known diameter. 
As the shaft is smooth, the column was probably of the plain 
Ionic order, which, at the usual rate of 8i lower diameters. 
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would Imvc bad a licigbt of about ?n Two 


of a large Hat s(iuaro stone, 9 inob>. tikd 


JI’CIU, 


same place. This probably boWf . i 
brcadtb was not less than 3 .-v 

this stone were broadly bcTollod. ’"' dowlr 

No. 30 is a large mound abou 
left bank of tbc Tabra Nab, ne!’ 
Maliar-ka-Mora. 


were found in tbo 


Some 


. \rian let. 

snporbcia.jj..^! liuur''"’ - 


to the base, as its 
bges of one face of 


'bj-uarc on the 
>no ' villaso of 


^ ~ nu'm* , wliicb X 

made showed that It was the I'cinan, ' .d^di->^ or other 

large building, 110 feet in length froi Vp.i.t an'c;, and 

and 78 loot broad, -with a colonnade , 

On the east side the vilbgei-s bad „u;nn aF i i the 
complete base of a largo sandstone eoluLa f,[’ tbe'sdiK^’'*''^'^' 
great intcres , as it is the first speerjir nuV.h m'c<4 

aroliiteetnrc that has yet been discovered , eow % i(^ If 

is the perfect Attic base of e colamc f “ cc°l „t.hs iii 
diameter, tlie only difference being tlie gr^ i ^ectioii 
of the fillet immediately below tbc upper torU(.^ j.-j plinth 
is 3 feet 8 1 inches sq^uare and 11 inches tin At the 
village masjid I found two pieces of a limestone ^i,illar, each 
1 foot 9 inches in diameter and 1 foot high, uliich were also 
discovered in the mound. I think it possible that this 
Ilallwr mound may be tbc ruins of the tcinplc described by 
Pbilostratus. ^ “ Before the walls of tbc city stood a tcnqilo 
whose dimensions ivero nearly 100 feel, built of proplniy, 
within which was a chapel, too small in projiorlioii to the 
size of the temple, 'which was large, spacious and surrounded 
with^pinars,^^but notwithstanding the chapel was worthy of 
adpairation. ” The temple just described agrees with the 
ruins of the Mali^r mound in several curious particulars, 
in its position which was outside the city, in its size which 
was nearly 100 feet, and in its external colonnade. This 
agreement is certainly very close, but my confidence in the 
identification is not very great on account of the weak and 
doubtful authority of Pbilostratus. 

Nos. 31 to 36 belong to the Gdngu group of moiiiuncnts 
in Baibar-hhuna. The first is a small ruined tope, with 


* At tny suggestion this Imso hits tcnii ivmiivt'il to Uiiioi', wlitivil nny now ho Ht-ii 
iu front of tho Musoum. I raiiieist.ind tluf no than Ihui iiillu’s luve ..iiicu bttu funiiil 
ill the Mwlira Malnar mouua bj Jlr. Uduitnck, 

17 
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jrtonastery aitaclu'd, of w'liicli have hccii explored by 
i!u* No. d? ti small niined tope in Avhich the 

Nur disc the relies which have been 
(Ifscrihtfd bv ‘'hd.opp.' These relics consisted 

(if a circular i foot in diameter and 

*) inches in "^'^Hiiully turned and polished, and 

(oM'i'cd b\ «> ''hhoul inside which there was a 

snriH iiulhy is the remirc of a Jmnsa or ;|ooso, containiug 
SI thin golifc ^illsigpi's, les long and nearly 1 inch broad, 
iiist‘ribc(U*f a hfle. "ali characters. The letters have been 
jumiiiiw a laviiie to ihi'Com the back, so that they appear in 
ielicfi the right baiiMhle.t Several of the letters are of 
umi'vaia. The pillar^ renders some portion of the reading 
doul, and is very j'hter number of the letters are distinct 
amis still hears t^'i read the whole as follows : 

iicters, of nliic’ ’ 

iS'/Vud picci' of t’-' 'dludo prdli(fi‘efii/e lltitiiha-dsa FUnha snsi 

‘i’ oi Alli /0 lialdiajati. 

hes le ^ 

The tranat|®\)a is oxlrcmcly difficult, owing partly to the 
doubtful \ hue of some of the letters, and partly to our 
igiiorauee of the provincial dialect of the record. Babu 
Uajendra Mittra has published a tentative translation, to 
wlucli 1 must take exception, as it ignores the two most 
distiuci wmls JJiiff?!’- and FUit, or “ mother” and ” father’,” 
which arc of such frequent occurrence in these sliort dedi- 
catory records of the Buddhists. I do not presume to give 
any translation myself, but I may venture to suggest that 
tile word sirce most probably refers to the “head,” or 
Am of Buddha which was offered in this very place. I 
tiiink also that the word dliato may refer to the dhahi or 
“ relic” which was found inside the crystal Imnsa when it was 
first discovered. Matu is the technical term for a bonc- 
rclic, and dkagoba, one of the well known names for a stupa, 
is only the Pali from of the Sanskrit dhatu-garhha, or the 
“ relic receptacle.” I conclude therefore that the stupa was 
probably erected either over a piece of the head bone 
(dra-dhaUiJ of Buddha, or over some other relic in the 
holy ground of the “head offering of Buddha.” 

* 4€it!c SoiiUy's Jonriwl, 1863, p. 175, 

f Sie Pitto LLK j Tor a copy of fclns inscription The chcular !itmio4)o\ am! 
the costal gmm uo um m the Mmeum, bafe the imenptioa mt with them, 



No. Ji;] is a siiiall niiju'd i 


I niiju'd fopo^iidi a s(jiiare rcc'css in I 
n'lilu' 'was lonu aiio c'X])km^*v the \ilhiyt'rs. Ko. JM is 

;l small mumisieiy. No. 35 is a wid' _ * h'oiilar room or a lari^o 
lu'ino iVfl iu diameter, full iitsuhMvhich the 

^ill;^^,a’r Nur fuiuid a gold plam’ . jg 3S Jttipees, and 
lliipoes. j;!, >osc nmongsHin' 


in dll' 


\voit!nipMardM)f ()()() 11 iipoes. ^ .„..v 

ruldiish agninsi the tuili of die 3(i is a sin.ai! 

ruiiu'd 1(jpo, iu which Xur mud'* ' i'"* 

sioiie Aff/Mcs, or gof'se, along niili .m '• m'V .d^Sg'nhl and 
silver leaf, and a few beads. Thcri’'”'''’'*‘‘‘\ rujliou \ud! 
this dc.posit. 'T' : \t 

* Ml height, anu., 

"Wo iioiT comc' to the .Jh.andialcd ou lioLh edgi jinienfs 
in die land ol the I><ih<f >• kluhui, oli.^ vee(‘})iion ol ealhsl 
is the loftiest mas instead of the sting- 
near Shah-dheri. The mound is 15 feet we Ibnin'd pai diunt 
25) feet sq^naro at inisc. Fiom its sizt'ci in ihecc)U’''a ps 
]) 0 ^'Uon I judge the mound to be the n once covg 
tenNdc. 1 therefore began c'h'anng llic top, -lined ^ , iicre n.-is 
no af learanee of mason-y, I dug two broad Im oi'ies at rigid 
angles across tbe mound nbicb, at 7 and b feet n. ep, diselosial 
three of the walls of a larao building. 1 continued t lu' excava- 
tions to a depth of 12 feet without reaching the f.nirtii w.ilt ; 
but as I ivas now satisfied tliat the building was a iemph', tin* 
work was stopped. The w'ells were of dilferent thicknesses, 
that to the WTst being 10 foot 7 iuclies, that to lh(> ('.nst feet 
ti inches, W'hile that to the north was only 5 feet 2 inches 
'fhe breadth of the loom bi-tweeu the e.ist and w-cst walls was 
2& feet. In making this evcivution, die workmen immd a 
large copper coin of N/.as, aiiinlst a qinniity of ashes, mixed 
with a white ll.ikcy substance like eiudied asbestos. The 
quantity of ashes was so great that I coneliuled that the 
buiiduig must have been destroyed h\ lire. 


No. 3S is a large square mound of ruins, 2!) feet in 
lic'ight, situated close to the west side of the temple just 
described. The whole mound is covered with large cut 
stones, wdiich are half hidden b;i scrubby tlioiu bushes, I 
traced six parallel Avails running north and south, and four 
running east and west. The outer dimensions Avere 
feet by 108] feet; but the greater length Avas made up by 
a court- j’ard 58 feet broad at the south end. Tlie walls 
varied from i<l to feet in thickness, and the rooms from 
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9* to 13 foot in brG&dtlij^ At the south end of the main 
huiidiu!^ there is a tuumb flight of steps leading into the 
eourt-yard through the outer wall} which was no 

doubt the position entrance. I conclude that 

this HlOilllcl WO-S ‘ of E IQQOIlEStory EttECllGd to tilG 

great temple, cjf 

Ko. 39 i^\‘|,ielifiimecl tope, which was opened by 
Kur withoa«ii,at midst^O is a large ruined tope, standing 
in the cent^! , ,ro f® enclosure, distant^ 1,200 feet to 
the nortlnte " ''*^i(.f!i’eat ruins just described, and due 
north a^^“ f of Sir-Kap and HatiM. This was 

also ex* ‘1' states that he/found only a large 

polish# liich he sold to a /goldsmith of Rawal 

Pind|P® . ho re-sold it forfiye rupees to form the 
the t/ ^''’^{jiitish soldier. Tbp stupa is now a mere 

liea[f*'.“ ^ %.t after clearing away the loose stones, I 

was afoo p are the undisturbed ■'part of the structure, 
w'bich wf?^ p ^(jj,rds of 40 feet in diameter. The tope was 
surrounde'd®^^ - a square enclosure containing about 30 cells 
for the attendant monks. The arrangement of this enclo- 
sure, as fayas I could trace it, was as follows : The central 
stupa, about 45 feet in diameter, w^as surrounded by open 
cloisters 8 feet wide, forming a square of 90 feet, behind 
which were the cells of the monks, each 9| feet broad and 
14| feet long. Tiie outer wall of the monastery was 3 feet 
and the inner wall 2 feet thick, the whole building forming 
a square of 146 feet outside. The entrance was in the centre 
of the south face towards the city. Outside the north-cast 
corner there w’'as a small ruined temple which had been 
opened hy the villagers. This large stupa, standing in the 
very midst of the Bahar-hhdna land I believe to have been 
the famous monument which Asoka erected on the spot 
where Buddha had made an offering of his head. The 
remains of dentils and other carved stones show that this 
stupa must have been similar in its architectural ornamen- 
tation to the M^nikyMa and Balar Topes. 

No. 41 is a small ruined tope situated 1,600 feet to 
the W0st of the last, and about the same distance to the 
north of the Tabra Nala. This w'as explored by Nur, who 
states that he discovered in it, along with the usual frag- 
ments of bone and heads, a copper plate inscription broken 
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in two pieces, wliicli was given tc|j|]^ Cojiiniissionei*. From 
memory Nur clrow the size of tli^ci^to on a piocic oi' paper 
as O-l- inches long and 2 inches The plate was seem 

by numbers of the people of tV\ \'«\dhcri, all of whom 
agreed that it was broken in two^w^^^j'’"^%ut they diJferetl 
as to its length from 8 fingers or 1 \<>.pan or 9 

inches. From this description < I f<-ij quite 

satisfied that it must be the sau'''’“^''‘^’''l^’'%)er{s’ Taxila 
plate, and this conclusion has bccr^‘ . \mi'd bv Hr. 

Foherts himself, who has kindly to thf» 

best of his rccolloetion, when he wd*-'? f t*"'* \t Hasan 

Ahdal, the man nh^ brought the plr homlit, 
had found it in- the lands of a vilh^^^'^ ^ |l|to tlic 
cast of Hasan Ahdal. As the plac<!“’ ? xi'''inte(l 

out to me by Nur is CjSactly 9 miles to i’ ^ ‘ ^fasan 

Ahdal, I think that' the proof of the '‘*1^'*'' two 

plates is most complete and satisfactory. \ J^,t**^lenlty 

still remains to be explained, which is, the’ _ a of the 
place of discovery with respect to Taxila In tho 
inscription it is distinctly stated that tho ''^.eposit of a 
relic of Sakyamuni was made by the Satrap Zhrto Kusulnlv, 
in the district named Chhema, to the north-east of the city 
of Taxila,” Now, the place of discovery, according to Nur, 
lies almost due north of the old city, although it is N. N. E. 
from the large village of Shah-dheri. The only probable 
explanation which I can suggest is the possibility of a 
mistake on the part of my informant Nur, whose explora- 
tions have been so numerous that his memory may easily 
he supposed to have failed in retaining the details of his 
discoveries. His first statement made to myself referred 
the deposit to No. 40 , hut a fortnight afterwards he changed 
it to No. 41 , and as he adhered to this latter statement 
during the rest of my stay near Shah-dheri, I have assigned 
the discovery to that monument. His own wife, however, 
who, during* the absence of her husband, was the first to 
inform me of the fiading of this plate, referred the discoveiy 
to one of the mined topes of Gdngu or OMZ, she could not 
remember which. As Nur himself was evidently uncertain 
whether the copper-plate inscription was found in No. 40 or 
41, 1 feel inclined to accept the wife’s remembrance of tho 
place of discovery as pointing to a more easterly site than 
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No. il I visit 0(1 wliero_ I was iiiformod In* 

(iu’ (litfeiont witnesses J»it no inscription of any kinuliad 
been discovered tlier|^t they had heard that an inscribed 
coppei'-platc in two j^^iaW.^ad been found near Shah-dhori. 
The fuiiiccl the Gduou licive alrcody been des- 

cribed as lying a mde of the north-east corner 

of the old city^Pd cs aboce of evidence) I think, is thcio- 
forc in favor^^ubit ilullyery having been made in one ol 
tli(' Cblngii ^^dioLii ludstoiii Nur has ascribed the deposits oi 
tlic crysl p I’l'i''® gold inscription, and of the tvso 

,sionc*/KjCl!.,o('iN \scription. To one ofthe.se, eitliei- 
No. J.Z alicliild assign the deposit of the relic 

of IhiC ‘ „,:L(l,omtlobcrts’ Taxila plate,, on iho suppo- 
RitionK,,,. ]„„jdde.tory may possibly have failed him as 
to the rp) ® toIP, I'onvhich his discoveries were made. The 
follo^ ^p“'atemnslationof this important inscription 
has * - rerrofessor Dowson :t “ In the year seventy- 

eight of ' it king, the great Moga, on the fifth day 
of the mo c?//(^'PaDemos. On this notable occasion, tlio 
Satrap of Ci< almra and Cliukha, by name Liako Kusuluko, 
deposits a reiic of the holy Salcyamuni in the 8e])atllo, estab- 
lished in t^ie country called Chhevia, north-east of the city 
of Taxila, in honour of the collectiye body of worshippers 
and of all the Buddhas ; for the honouring of his father 
and mother, for the long life, strength, and prosperity of the 
satrap's son and wife, for the honouring of all his lirothers 
and relatives, and for making known his great liberality, 
fanic, and success.” | 

No. 4<i is a very large rained mound situated about 
three-quarters of a mile to the north-w'est of the great 
JhmidiMa-hi-dheri. It is between 300 and 400 feet square 
at base, and 31 ^ feet in height. It is well known to the 

^ Thh opuiHHi sinre been ‘veufied by Mi 0611116110^, wlm, as Absi4aiit Couimr iiunerj 
lus liad tliL most fuoiuible oppoitunit^i' of asteitamm^; ibe uiufei extet iiitormatioii The 
iiiwiiUtl ooppet |)hU tuift totually found m a ruined tope m the village oi Thupki inside the 
Iwmidaiy oi the old oity ol Sir Snkli, ]ust t\^o miles to the noith east of Sliah-dheu, The two 
plata mentioned in the inscription, ot which Ltalo was the Satrap, aie Chkahara and Chuklm^ 
ttlilch in the Wcsteiii Panj lb would have been pionounced T^hahaia md. Tmlh^ 3 ust as 
(jimtmm was pionounced T^Jmirojfia or Batrap* Tmlh may, theiefoie, be the mined city 
now called, d’ttti/t but of ChMhaiia oi Tsthahtirctj Chhuna ui Thhum, I am notable 
at present to offei any identification 

t Bmgid Aaatic Society’s Journal, 186S, p. 421. 

f bee Plate LIX,, fig* 2, for a transciipt of the onginal of this inset iption, 
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ponplt' under I he nanu' of Si’j /-fit-ji/uif, or ^b't-li-phuh 
u hid), j think, may pobsihly refer to the Aovc or“lu'ad- 
offeriiig” of 3hiddlia. I made wneral bujierlleial exea'^aiions 
oil the top of tlio mound, Mhieh hroui^hi to light only the 
fouiidalioiib of ‘•onie modern huildiiu>s. I dug aho a large 
well in the middle, uhieh was carried down to a dejith of 
leet. Ainougsi ([uantitieb of hrukeu stoiu"-' and ashes, 1 
found a single ‘■mall pillar of a Jhiddiiisl railing of a some- 
uhatnoMl pattern, maiked uilh na Aiian letter, uhieh, L 
thiiiA, must he intended fir a numeiieal limin', as 1 hate 
found set oral of the iMallmra jii liars mimhcred in tiie same 
nay. Tlic piller is only 1*^.1 inelies in height, and 3.1 In o 
iiiehos thick. The front face is hinelli'd on both edges in the 
usual manner, but the sockets for the reei'ptinn ot tlic rails 
are single segments uitli flat hacks, instead of the usual 
double segments. This pillar must have formed puit of a 
railing loniid some holy tree or small object in the court-ward 
of the gri'at monastery, which, I presume, once cotered the 
tsori-ll-piiid mound. Ko. 4.3 is a small ruined tojio on the 
trest side of 2s o. 12, which has long ago bccu opened liy the 
t illagcrs.* 

2s^o. 44 is a ruined tope in the Tillage of TlsupMa, 
inside the mined city of Sir-Siikh. 

In cdosing jny account of the extensive ruins near 
Shah-dheri, nhicli I have endca\oured to identify with the 
famous Taxila of the Greeks, I may remark that the iden- 
tilieaticm is most satisfactorily conlirmed by the hearings 
and distances of the next two places visited In liucu 
Thsaug, both of which Avill be now deserihed under the 
names of Hasan Ahdal and Jkioii riiul. The ruins at llu'se 
places form, what may he called, the western group of the 
suhurhan or outlying remains of Taxila, the ancient capital 
of the Panjah. 

YIIL HASAN ABDAL. 

At 70 a, or 11 j miles, to the north-west of Taxila, 
II won Thsang visited the tank of the Serpent King Efapalra. 

* Dilmiiiuk Uissiiiuiault idiMOttij, ill thi^ immub itt tKi.,11^ tnlijod 
IliiMt"''-! oi. Sill ki- I’m 1, about i tiuiu tin i s| >t t iIIh! '//ttjut, ilxtul 8 

lu t IrIow tlio suit tit.’’ w H tomul i ^t lu b jv, hokbii^ t lunuliii huv* \tliKli li< Itl tbiiui 
lo\, inside % hail lus t gold bo\, t ut innng soino nIhiII |k 'uK, bit’s oi g >ld, tku Tilt 
htmip box \\ IS tomid lu A bqiuuc i-outjMtimtnt, u ii ^tbudi t iin s of c lUU w i*, found 
a smill roll oi ttiy tbm mHu* k tiuh uu m<h m bu idtl% am! Mi\ biiWcv cuiitimmg an 
3ii3Ui|>tiuiiji2 Auau kttus — fett Ikinjab hi/tiiHiiitnt Oi 
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It «•.» 100 pa<-os, O'- “i; loto toTOi “t 

Ctoo 

coloui’S. Abdal, whick bears nortb-west 10 

|iil£;rmt point to ilasa an(l 

Liles distant from SbaM ui ^by^tu 

at least 11 mi^ ^r*„mori h-v tbe -presence of the famous 

agreement is f^ coufo as it is now c^led by 

hprio^* oi liioa- v\ aJij J . on Mic peak 

t ,0 SHUts. The one mile tji the ea.t 

„f a lofty oi'a Fe0V‘0“ |.X„t this hill numerous 

of the town. A t. ;e notth-^ o^t toe" „,„ood, and 

springs of P'-® iLh falls into tbe JFdh rivakt, 

1 town. Theta/of 

about half a mho t ^ ^ reservoir of 

Btiba-ll all, or ,i f on both occasion/when 

clear water, which 1801 ItissuXnded 

I have visited the place, in 1818 and 1801. ^ W^s^ W 

By small dilapidated black temp^ ^ ^ 

the water gushes /\Lnd Sh the Sikte ascribe to 
rude representation 0 e ha > hay been briefly 

-- fS0 S 

hill, while stiB goes by his name, and 

S’l" tetroS-as-slatel by Moorcroft 
In the time of Hwen Thsang, A. D. 63^,the legend 
nf the place referred to the Ndffa or Serpent Kmg of the 
liunbiin, named Whenever the 

rain or fine weather, they P^^^cceded to the tank in 
compaiiY with some Srimmias or ascetic ^Bnddhists, c 
snatmin^ their fiugors, invoked the hagas aid in a mild 
vSe ^d at oaco%htained their wishes. Th^s is the 
Sdhist friend, which was probably succeeded by a 
IraWoSCkon, and that again by a n 

one and the last, in its turn, has given way to the oiim 
legenTrelatcd by Mo orcroft.* According to this aoomal e 

^ ^ ^ 'I'ravelst, II , 319* 
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trawllor, llio block of slono from wlik'h ilso lioly spriiit^ 
gushes forth is “supposed lo have ])ceii sauctiliod by a 
miracle wrought there by Nanak, the fouudtn' of i lie Sikh 
faith. Nsluak, coming to the place faligiu'd and thirsty, 
thought he had a claim upon the hospitalily of his brother 
ascetic, and invoked the spirit of Baba ^VaU lor a eii]i of 
water. The Muliaiumadan saint, ijidignant\i‘ the presuiup- 
tiou of an unbeliever, replied to his application by throwing 
a stone at him of several tons woigiit. Is.hnak caughi the 
missile in his hand, and then plaecil it mi the ground, leav- 
ing the impression of his fmgeis upon its hard substance. 
At the same time he commanded water to flow from it, it'ul 
tins constituted the rill here observable.” It is from tiiis 
story that the place has received the Sikh name of 
Sctkib, or the holy “ hand-mark” of Nfinak. 

The above is the usual story of ilio Sikh priests, hut on 
evjqiiiring' amongst the ]\Iuhammad:ins, I u as referred to a 
Bakir at the tomb of Hasan Abdal from whom I received 
the following curious version of the legend: “Janak 
Ilaja had two servants, named Moti Hum and Nanak. On 
the occasion of a particular sacrifice, the Baja appointed 
separate duties to each of his servants, and amongst theui 
Moti Ram w'as appointed to keep the door, and Nfiuak to 
remove the leaves in which the food had been wrapjied. 
During the ceremony, a dog rushed in through the door 
towards the Baja. Moti Ram followed the dog and broke 
its back with a stick, when he was sevendy reproved by 
Nanak for his cruelty. Baja Jauak then addressed his two 
servants saying, — ‘*Moti Ram, you have behaved as a 
21lec1)ha, but you, Nanak, as a man full of eompassion. In 
the Kal-jug you will both be born again ; Ndnak in Kalii 
Katii’s house in Talwandi, and Moti Bam as Wali in the 
house of a Mogul in Kandiir.’ When Baba Nanak was re- 
born, he went to Wali’s house in Kandd,r and said, ‘ Do you 
remember me ‘No said Wall, but do you open my eyes !’ 
Then NiLnak opened the eyes of Wali, and he saw and re- 
membered his former birth, and fell at the feci of his former 
companion. N4nak then turned W^ali into mncl and him- 
self into water, and they came both to the town of Ilaro, 
wdiioh is now called Hasan Abddl, when NAnak placed his 
hand on the rock, and they resumed their shapes. But ever 
since then the pure water has never ceased gusliing forth 
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from the roeV, and (lie pleasant breeze has never ceased 
|t!aying about the lovn of Haro.” 

In this form of the story I think that I can recognize a 
genuine I’uildliist legend, vhieli may he almost completely 
reNtinvillo iis early' form by sxihstiiuting the narne^ of 
liiuldiia for (ha^iC Nfinak, and the name of the NUga King, 
Eh’ijiaira, for .'rat of aioti Earn. The last was the cruel 
verpent viio deslroyed fZ/c, or, as Hwen Thsang says, the 
fm‘, whifo (he first was the compassionate Buddha, 
u ho, pitying the' sufferings of mankind, must have overcome 
and converted the Naga. In the substitution of the dog of 
Ihe j'aklr*& legend for the tree of Hwen Thsang, I think 
that wo may detect a Muhammadan version in which / 'the 
indi ])orhaps played the most conspicuous part. The hame 
of Ivaudnr, also, I would refer to the neighbouring district 
of Cii'mdhara, across the Indus, as a more probable /locality 
for the scene of the original Hindu legend. I wpuld also 
refer the obtainment of the wind and water of Kakir’s 
version to the old legend of Hwen Thsang, who/relates that, 
whenever the people wanted ‘rain’ (or ‘ fine feather’) or in 
other words, “ water and wind,” they invok^jd the Kaga of 
(ho tank. The whole story is eminently Biuddistical, and 
its evident connection with the legend of Hwen Thsang is 
a most satisfactory proof of the identity the clear spring 
of Hasan Abdal with the Naga fountyxin of the Chinese 
pilgrim. It is equally also a proof of the identity of the 
vast ruins near Shah-dheri with the arxcient Taxila. 

The accuracy of this identification is supported by the 
existence of several Buddhist ruins:( near the well known 
cypress garden of the Mogal En}.'perors. The most impor- 
tant of these is a largo and loftV mound, about 20 feet high 
on its north face, but 50 on its ^outh face towards the garden, 
which is close by on the opposite hank of the rivulet. On 
this monad I traced the ruins, of a monastery, 200 feet square, 
and of a large stupa, both o|‘ which had been pulled down 
to furnish materials for %e works of the Mogal Emperors. 
i\mongst the ruins of thef stwpa, one of mv servants picked 
up a piece of copper v^sel, and within the walls of the 
monastery one-half of f square copper Groco-Bactrian coin. 
Eiglit Imndrod feet to mio east of these rains there is another 
ofty mound on whicM I traced the foundation walls of a 
largo sc|iitre huilcimg', which was probably a temple. To 
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ilio souili of tlu' last, and duo ('asilVoin the garden, ihere, 
is atlurd mound of smulk'r diiucn.sioi!s uliifh I lake to lx- 
tlie remains of a temple. All UieNO inoundH arc covi'reil 
witli lai'ge cut stones and fragnionls of poU(’r,v. ' 

The ancient name of the town is said lo have luen ILfm, 
winch is most likely true, as the largo shvjm. only tiireo 
mih's to the westward, is called the ilaro i was tokl, 

however, hy one of the Sikii ]>rics(s, that, the p!a<‘e was 
formely enlhai Jhd-kamd, which lu' referred to some kind ui 
Bid, or Jluuian tree. But J think it more probable that tiiis 
name is only a corruption of tin* Arabic or 

“ idol-house,” wliich wastlic common term applaal by the 
^luhammadaii com|uerors to all the Indian temples; and I 
vvoiild refer the name to the largo ruined temple on the 
second mound to the east of the monasten' and stupa, and to 
the north-east of the cypress garden. 

IX. r.AOTI ITXll 

On leaving the I^dga fountain, Liwou Thsang proceeded 
about 30 Vi, or 5 mih’s, to the south-east, to a gorge between 
tw'O mountains, wdicro there was a shipn built by Asoka, 
about 100 feet in height. 1’his was the place whore Silk, ya 
Buddha was said to have predicted the jKuiod when the futuns 
Maitreya Bmldhn should appear; besides tlic bltiim there 
was a monastery which had been in ruins for a long time. 
The distance points to the neighbourhood of Baoti Find, 
wdiero I found the ruins of a large town and of several 
Buddhist monuments. But the bearing is east, which it 
certainly should he, as-, a soutli-('asl direction woirld have 
carried the pilgrim far away from the hills into the open 
plain about half way to Kala-ka-Sarfd. Baoii-Fiud is a 
small village situated on an ancient mound, or paid, on the 
right bank of the Bmii or Boii N<da, and at the west end 
of a rooky hill which stretches as far as the Uaro Ilivcr. 
In tlie “ gorge” beWcen the Baoti ridge and the Hasan 
Abdtll ridge, there is a small hill forming three sides of a 
squai’e which is usually called Limgardcot, but is also known 
as Srikot.i This was the name of the fort, which tras formed 
by closing the open side of the hiU with a strong wall. The 


# Sco Waie LX., for a imp of ila^an AiuLtl. 
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linrfli suio is alinut 3,500 feot in length, and each of the 
otlo'r tlirec sich's about 2,000 feet, which w^oixld make the 
n h()l(> circuit of i he place just one mile and a half. The 
I'ciuaiuh of numerous buildings and tanks are traceable in 
the lower pari of the fort, and of walls and towers along 
the crests of ihc ridge. The hill is everywhere very rocky, 
hut on the uor‘*^and cast sides it is precipitous and inacees- 
''ihle. The hii'hesi point of the ridge is at the north -east 
angle, nil ich is about 300 feet above the fields. 03i,^this 
|u.inl tlu'rc are the remains of a large shipa, which is vis4>le 
for many miles all round. My attention was first -drawn to 
I r by its* square appearance, as seen from my camp near 
Hliali-dheri, from which it bore north-west about 7 miles 
distant. On enquiry I uas told that it uas certainly a tope, 
and that it had not been opened : and as its position corre- 
sponded almost exactly with that of the Maitreya Sktjpa as 
described by Hwen Thsang, I Judged that it might possibly 
he the actual &tnpa uhich was said to have been built by 
Asoka. 

On reaching the top of the hill I found the remains of 
a small monastery, 70 feet long by 58 feet broad, from which 
a flight of 30 stc'ps led to a wide platform, which stood 
the ruined tope, 65 feet in diameter. Owing to the want of 
room, the plaiform is somewhat irregular in shape. The 
east and west faces are parallel, — ^the fomrer being 100 feet 
in length, and the latter only 50 feet. Tie south face, which 
is at right angles to these, is 90 feet long, but the north 
face is 115 feet. The whole is 17 feet in height above the 
monastery, and the ruins of the shipi rise 17 feet more above 
the platform After all these mcasirements had been made, 

1 found that the west side of the stupa, which is the most 
accessible, must have been renoved by the villagers, and 
that the opening which had aftn'wards been made from the 
top was not in the middle of tie structure, and consequently 
that the deposit, if any oxishd, would still be intact. At 8 
feet from the top my exeavrdon came upon a small chamber, 

2 feet square, formed of mt stones, which was filled up 
solid with rough stones. The work was continued down 
to 14 feet where the viiole breadth of the chamber was 
covered with a single slab. On removing this slab, the 
workmen found a la-ge red earthen-ware vessel, of the 
common spherical foM with a narrow neck, imbedded in red 
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oartli. As the chamber continnod below tliis lovel, tlio work 
was carried oh down to 22 foot, wbei’e all trace of llic square 
shaft being lost, the work was stopped. The earthon-wai’e 
vessel was about one-tbird part filled with fine rod clay, 
amongst which I found a gold coin of about A. J). 500 or 
600, which is of very conunon oectirroncgi^ in the Panjab 
anil bT. Tf. India.* Tho other objects u -e a small flat 
cirCTe of gold, with a bead drop in the middle, a minute sih er 
coin inuch worn, some small colored beads, and some frag- 
ments of bone. The stale of this deposit show's that it had 
never been disturbed, but the presence of the gold coin provcb 
that the stupa is not older than A, P. 500, and, therefore, that 
it cannot bo the Mcnireya siipa w’hicli was build by Asoka. 

The ruins of Baoti Find oceirpy several lofty mounds 
on tho right bank of the Baoti Nala, to the north and south 
of the modern village. 'J’he ancient coins, which arc found 
there m considerable numbers, show that the plaec must have 
been inhabited long before the time of Asoka. But the natural 
advantages which jthe site possesses in its never failing springs 
of water are so ^yreat that there can bo little doubt that the 
position musthave been occupied from the very earliest times. 
The chief spring, called the “ Mir Sahib fountain,” which is in 
the bed of the Nala between tho village and Langar-kot, gushes 
out in a copious stream, Avhich is said to be sufficient to turn 
two mills. To the south-east of tho village there are the 
remains of one large square building wliich looks almost too 
large for a monaster and wbieh may have been a country 
seat of the ancient k’ngs of Taxila. Amongst its ruins I 
found a considerable qiantityof Jtfpishmilim small frag- 
ments, just such as I aitciavavds discovered scattered over 
the Bir mound near Shah-dheri, but wliieb ai-c not found 
at all amongst the monastic remains of Mauikyala. For 
these reasons I believe that the foundations of the large 
square building to the south-east of Baoti Find must have 
belonged to some place of '•■he laity, rather than to a 
monastery or other religious edifice. To tho east of the 
village I found a ruined stupa w'hieh had been opened 
by the people, rvho professed to have made no dis- 
covery in it. They told the same story at first of another 
stupa to the north of the village, but as 1 bad received 
certain intelligence of the discovery of a crystal hansu, or 


^ 3ee Wil«onN Ariana Autiqua, Plate X?I1I , figSt S7 anil 2B. 
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y’ooMS in iliis norlli lojio, ilicy were oWigod.to acknowledge 
il. j^ccordifig to the %ilIagors, the discovery consisted of a 
crysial frog (the with closely packed wings) which 
nas (h)po''ited in a stone bos. The box was broken, and the ^ 
lioadmcn of the village qnarrclled about the possession of 
tlic crystal goo^ which was at length taken to the Deputy 
Comrmssionei*, ?iio told them to settle the matter amongst 
thcnis('lvcs. it was afterwards offered for sale in E^^al 
Ihiuli, but as the dealers said it was of no value, it is saij'd to 
lane been soon forgotten and lost. 

Daoti Find is on the high road loading from Has^n 
Ahdal towards ITaripur in Hazara. The name is most wo- 
Iiably a modern oiu', but that of Langar-kot is, I think/an 
old one. Tiie people have no tradition about the Mace, 
except tliat tho iort had belonged to Eaja Sir-leap, th^anta- 
gonisi of Basal If, whoso name is associated with all Mie old 
cities in tho Sindh-Siigar Doab. The story of E^alu has 
been well told by General Abbott, but the legend 91 Sir-Jeap 
and his brothers and sisters still remains to be unravelled. 
I propose to attempt this hereafter. 

X. BALAR. 

The, tope of Balar has been described by Burnes and 
noticed by General Court. It stands in a ©ost commanding 
position on the last spur of the long ranj>e of hills which 
forms tho north boundary of the Haro 'Valley. It can be 
seen by a traveller along tbc bigh road for a length of 8 
miles from Kala-kn-Sarai to Wah. It is miles to the 
north of Shah-dheri, on the east side of the high road lead- 
ing to Haripur in Hazara, and about half a mile to the 
north of the ITaro Biver. When Burnes saw the tope, it 
was still in good preservation, except on the side where the 
Native Chief had opened it. A§ he describes a square shaft 
or chamber of cut stone, it us certain that the tope must 
have contained some deposit, and most probably one of 
some value, as the people attribute the opening to General 
Ventura, which wo know 'to he false, as General Court ex- 
pressly states that the “ large tope at Pahler was explored 
by the Native Chief.” 1 presume that this notice refers 
to the Gakar Chief of Khinpur on the Haro, but the pre- 
sent Chief declared to too that the tope was opened long 
before the time of his/predecessor. ” 
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Burncs’ (loscri|»tion of iho Balar io])o ns <“0 feet 
and like thai of Al.inikyula is suffieionllj’' eoin'ct, bul tiio 
sketch published in liis travt'ls will give a ^cry ei’roneotis 
idea of the true form of the building. Its design was, in 
all respects, similar to tliat of the great Al.inikjala tope, 
namely, a hemisphciical dome with a ejlindrical plinth of 
the same n idih, supjmrted on a base of a greattn’ diameter, 
^^ldcb gave a raisi'd patlnuiy voiuid the building for tbe 
])eroiii1)ulation of devout Buddbists. Ail this is lost sight 
of in Barnes’ sketeb, ubieli r<prosents tlic lower part of 
the building as sloping innards something like the Colum- 
bus egg-house of the King of Oudh. Tlie fact is that the 
nholo of the outer facing ol the loner ]).irt beneath the lino 
of pilasters, has iallea donu, so that the present base of 
the building is really smaller than its body. But siaeo 
Buraes saw the tope, other excavations have been made 
nhich have brought down about oue-tbird of the structure 
on tlio cast side, and tbe building is now in such a tottering 
and dangerous state that it cannot possibly last more than 
a few years longer. It is fortunate, therefore, that my visit 
to the Balar tope n as made while it was still standing, so 
that I was able to take the necessary moasuromoiits and 
drawings for the correction of the inacourate*skctch given 
by Burncs.^ 

At present the Balar lope is about 13 feet in height 
above the rock on which it stands, but as the top of the 
building is much dilaiiidated, the miginal height of the 
dome must have been a feet more. By the mean of three 
measurements, I found the diameter to be 11 feet, and tbe 
cylindrical plinth 9^ feet high at a distance of loj feet 
above the rock. These numbers giic a total height of 17 
feet to the top of the hemisphere, but the finished building, 
with its square pinnacle, surmounted by several tiers ol' 
umbrellas, could not have been loss than 80 or 90 feel in. 
height. The plinth is divided, like that of the Mtlnikyula 
tope, into two distinct portions by a broad belt of bold 
mouldings, the upper half being ornamented with a line of 
deep dentils, and the lower half with a row of 32 pilasters. 
The pilasters arc 1 feet 4 inches from centre to centi’c, 
whicli, multiplied by 32, gives a circumforeiice of 138 feet 

* LXf tox 1 \it\% ot thistijit, md PUt^ lilV* toi the ot BtiUi m 
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8 iijt«lic.s, and a diameter of 11 feet, as noted above. The 
upper ai)aeus of the pilasters is very broad, and stretches 
f)V{'r aboui oiio-titird of the intercolumuiation on each side. 
All the pilaslers and the projecting l)ands of mouldings are 
made of Kunkar blocks probably for the facility of working, 
as it is a much softer material than the blue rock of the 
hill of which the body of the tope is built. 

Aboui 50 feet to the south-east there are the founda- 
tions of a smaller tope ; and at 168 feet to the east there 
arc the remains of a I'ory largo establishment of buildings. 
The nearest portion consists of a number of rooms 
forming a block, 131 feet in length, from north to 
south, and 73 feet in breadth, beyond w'hich there is an open 
space or court-yard, 139 feet broad, and then another suite 
of rooms covering a space 66 feet wide. To the north-east of 
the last, there are the remains of a third building, 75 feet 
long by 67 feet broad. All these remains I take to be the 
ruins of a large religious establishment, which consisted of 
two, or perhaps three, distinct monasteries, and two stupas. 
Trom the unusual size of the larger monastery, we may con- 
jecture that the establishment was one of considerable 
importance. # 

XT. BADARPUR. 

Biidarpur is a small hamlet situated 4 miles to the 
north-east of Shah-dheri, and 3 miles to the north-east of 
Its tope is one of the three largest in the 
Panjab, being equalled in size only by tbe two great stupas 
of M4niky41a and Shahpur. It is now very much ruined, 
but it is still 40 feet high, with a diameter of 88 feet at 18 
feet above the ground. All the cut facing stones are gone, 
and the building is altogether so much dilapidated that I 
am quite satisfied that its oi-iginal diameter must have been 
upwards of 100 feet. The people are unanimous in ascrib- 
ing its opening to General Ventura. I heard the same story 
in four diiTerent villages, and all its details were afterwards 
confirmed by the Gakar Raja of Eb4npar. This tope was 
not opened, as usual, by a shaft sunk from the top, or by a 
gallery driven from the side, but by too deep broad cuts 
from top to bottom of the building, like that which was 
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liiHiU' iiiiuui;h 11i«‘ ('hh' Thi'j), or “ ^iii it toji(‘,” ol Sluihjiin 
l» llu' i».ul:irjt(ir To[k‘ oui' cut, lo t(>oj lirritl, IrN Ihu! 
in h](* li'iht tluo!i“h from ('.‘ 1 st to U(‘>t, ri lit!! lu flu* iiui’i 
of the m'lilrc. Tins is iiit't ))y aiHJllu'r ml, 10 hot i\ iil 
Iron! tlii' mnlb, ulucli p.nsses lLruui;‘!i iho eentu' ot t’l 
Imildin.!' In tlu' miil(l!(' of t liis (■\:('.)\ lOo'i, ( h',n\Ml \ u 
tun i t s-ii.i to li:n (' lovnul a coinph'ti' lium ni > kch hot, :ni' i 
siht'r ht !('- Itduii , or c‘i'ni,\\itli Tuok's npm it. Ill m\ ii 
ioriiu'hts, \\1u) holoiiiAod tii the (lilft r(''!l ji! lo '■t umi* !i't. !ii 
iiious td) lul iln‘ (l!S(‘o\'(i\ of Hit' foil it'll',' it skt'U Ion, ami 1 
;,itt(*i«:ir(l> fomul tli.'tl till' iacf w.is Mt'li kiiouii in all th 
ill”' \inau'ts. In iSdl, iitmt'H'r, ^lajor Pt'tissc ua 
inii/iiueil llki! this discfnen u;is nitith' in lim !'((> ,/ nut 'i’ojn 
ulticii Mill 1 h' (U'scrilu'd in'i-etifter, ami tiuil uolitijn^' \^a . 
rmuul in Uie iruiarpur ft is iniicii to In' ro^ivtitd 
tiiai Cicm'r.il Vent mu did not pubiisii tlu' rt'siiit of his e\p!u- 
ratioiis ninono'st the topes of th(> Jfaro Valley. The oul} 
notiec of his opi'vations llial %\o posst ss is thebriefstatt’- 
nicnt of (Jenerai Court tiiaf “near Ivlhuipur Gf'ueial V «'u- 
tara opt'ued several cii])olas.’' *■ Throe of fiiest' I ha’ve 
traced thiouyli the reports of the peoph', hut tlu'ir necouiiis 
of the diseoseries art' »‘euerally so tnuch exayyerafed that 
i place Imt little reliance in the dt'lails iinle'.s tlit'V arc 
eorroborated hy oliit'r tesiiiuony. Tn the present iiistnnci' 
the fact of the diseovery of a conijdelt' skt'h'lon u.is con- 
linned Iiy Jlaja Jlaidar !5,dvsh, tlu* Uukar Chief of Kh'tupnr, 
whose iatelligence and veracity are ci'riainly entiih'd t(» 
every respect. Tlie deposit of the eiiiirt' i)od\ , instead of 
a lew pieces of bone from the Imrnt ashes, was sonn'tinies 
practised l>y the Duddiihts, as in tiie c isc of KuxtKf/jit 
liiahlhti near SrAvasti, bat tlio pi.actiee was so rare timi this 
B.Ularpiu* deposit is tbt' tlr.st and unU I'viinplc tliat b;is jel 
been met with amongst tlie many hundreds of topt's tliat 
have been explored. 

Tho Badarpur ,sliipa stood in the miilst of a larije open 
court upwards of 200 b'ct .square', wiili some eonsidt'raiih' 
buildings on the north and south shh's. Aiiuut 150 leet to 
tho cast 1 traced tlie foiindations of a great inouastcry witii 
an open court-yard of 1 17 feet square in tlic middle, sur- 
rounded by numerous cells which increased tim dimensions 
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to np’n’arfl '3 of 200 feet on the oxitdcle. The walls varied 
from 2] to 3 feet in thickness, the whole being of cut stone. 
About 1,800 feet to the east, near the small village of Bhorn, 
there are the remains of another Tope in which nothing is 
said to have been found. 

XII. JAOLI. 

The large village of Jaoli is situated in a gorge between 
two hills, about tliree-quarlcrs of a mile to the south-east 
of Badaiqnir, and upwards of four miles to the east-north- 
cast of IShah-dhci'i.^ The ancient remains consist of five 
ruined topes and two temples. The largest of the topes 
is said to have been opened by General Yentura, a second 
by Major Pearse, and the others by the villagers. The first 
is situated on the open plain at the north foot of the hill, 
half way towards the village of Dobandi, by which name 
it is sometimes called. The ruined stupa, marked G. on the 
plan, is 45 feet in diameter and 20 feet high. It stands in 
the west half of the large quadrangle, 200 feet square, the 
east portion being divided into a small open court, and a 
monastery surrounded with monk’s cells. According to one 
witness, this tope contained “four closed copper vessels 
with chains.” Their contents were unknown, as they were 
carried off unopened by General Yentura. According to a 
second witness, the deposit consisted of only “ tw'o copper 
vessels, of which one W'as full of silver coins, and the other 
empty.” Other witnesses testified to the discovery of “ two 
or four copper vessels,” without any details ; and some were 
uncertain whether the copper vessels were found in this 
tope, or in the Tarnawa Tope, which will be described here- 
after. In 1851 Major Pearse was informed that the dis- 
covery made in this tope by Yentura was of a vessel 
containing 1,000 silver coins. All those vague and perplex- 
ing statements only tend to increase our regret that General 
Yentura should have left no account of his explorations in 
the Haro District, which, as well as we can judge, would 
seem to have been of considerable interest and importance. 

The second tope, marked F. on the plan, is situated on 
the hill to the north of the village, and about 1,200 feet to 
the south-east of the last. I believe this to be the tope in 

* Tli« »Tao1i m shown m the map ol Taxila, Plate hlY. 
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^\1ur1i Alajor Pernio obtained “a little silror box Tsbicli con- 
tained a \ci 7 iart?o l)ut valueless emerald, some boues, beiuis, 
aiitl gold leaf, along witli a steatite box containing Bactriaii 
copper coins and beads.” The other iiiins are situated to 
the south of tho village, on a long narrow ridge ti'om 200 
to 300 feet in. height. The knvest of tlu'se, marked A. on 
lilt' plan, is a small mined 22^ (cot in diameter, and 
13 feet higli, •which was said to have been only parti ilK 
exploi'i'd i>y tluMiilagers. I uontinued tho exeination to a 
depth (d’ 10^ feet, until it reached the bare rock, without 
liudiug any trace of a relic chamber. I piesntue, therefore, 
that the actual deposit of this tope may ha\e h<>eu dis- 
covered long ago by the tilbigcrs, and was east aside as of 
no value in their e,^es. Close beside this tope I traced the 
foundatious of a small monastery. At a short distance to 
the north there is another ruined tope, marked 33. on the 
plan, which has also been opened by the villagers, who, as 
usual, profess to have found no deposit of any kind. Close 
by, on. the north side, there is another ruined tope, marked 
0. on the plan, wdiieh is said to have been opened by Major 
Pearse. According to most of my informants, the deposit in 
this tope consisted of a golden figure, Sona-ka-hut, which is 
no doubt the small copper stupa wdiich w^as discovered hy 
Major Pearse in a tope at Jaoli in March 185 J. As the 
copper must still have retained some traces of its original 
gilding, the account of the peojdo is snllieieutly accurate to 
enable us to verify the nature of the discovery. At a short 
distance to the north of the last, there are the remains of a 
small square temple, marked 1). on the plan, w Inch has been 
cleared out by the villagers. To the east of this temple, and 
bigber up the hill, there arc the square basement wuills of a 
large building, marked E. on tho plan, which, from the re- 
mains of some straight walls, I judged to bo a temple. 

Xin. TARNAWA. 

Tarndwa is a small village on the loft bank of the Haro 
rdver, 8 miles to the south-west of Khdnpur, and 1 ^ miles to 
the north-east of Jaoli.* About 1,200 feet to the west of 
the village there are tho remains of a large stupa, marked El. 
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()!i I u plan, nloid i.") foef in clijuiictei’ and 20 feet Iiigli, 
u iiich is said Gy the people to have been explored by Genera] 
\'eniura. Aceording to most of iny informants, no dis- 
covery nas inade in this tope, but otlicrs declared tluit 
('idler two or four efipaer ves els wore found in it, of vliieli 
me c (idu'nnd silvi'i’ coins. Apparently tin's is the tope in 
nliic'h, as ^.iajor Pearse was informed in 1851, “ General 
\'eiiiui t. (lug out dungs to nliioli tlic Natives attribute grta\ 

1 alms'’ On the east side ibere are tbc ruins of a largo 
mona ii'iy about 200 scpiarc feci, llather more than half a 
Hide to the south there is a sb'cp liill about 600 or GOO feet 
in hiigid, on nhich there are three topes, of nliicli two are 
Slid to 1)0 unopened, and the third to have been only par- 
tially explored, when the wort was stopped by the Ilaja. 
The last statement was confirmed by the Chief himself, but 
as lie was not aware of the existence of the two unexplored 
topes, [ concluded that it would he a mere waste of time to 
viNit dic place. The positions of these three topes, as 
pointed out to me, are maited in the plan by the letters 
L., M., and N. 

Ilaja Haidar Buksh also informed me that there wmi-o 
soA'cral unexplored topes up the valley of the Haro Hiver. 
'fliese are, no doubt, the very topes that arc mentioned by 
IMajor Pearse as remaining unopened at Karala, Pumbala, 
and PaLika. It is therefore very much to be hoped tliat 
dicso fc\r si upas, which are, perhaps, the only intact ones 
now" remaining, may escape the bands of the plundering 
Natives who secrete the gold and silver coins and destroy all 
other ohjeets which they find, lest they should load to their 
detc(*tion. I would suggest that these few remaining topes 
should bo carefully opened under the eye of some trust- 
worthy ])erson wdio should be directed to note accurately the 
position and state of each object of discovery. The neces- 
siij for this caution has been forced upon my attention by 
the great number of Roman and Imio-Scytbian gold coins 
that have lately been offered for sale at Rawal Piiidi ; many 
of these have been in such fine condition that it is quite 
certain they could never have been in much circulation, and, 
therefore, w'e are justified in concluding that they must have 
been discovered either in lopes, or in other deposits under 
ground. 
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"3 h(T.' nro ilsiw intf v illnu* s of Hip name of 

Knrm, uhich are (li'-iin^inslini {'rom <',u h otiiei- as Kurmai, 
K'uvm (Jujav. and Knrni IVirtlio. I’lii' Insi is sifuaH'd py- 
aell) oii(‘ milo io Hk' •■ oiilli of tlu' fsl.ahpiir lo]^, and 
nboid 1 miles io llic east-smiHi-t'aM ni ll’c JUr mound. 'Jhc 
second in o miles to tlu* (visf if ivinmal. (Ut Hk' old. 

road it) Unna! Piiali ]\n ilu’ Hluddila I’a :nd ilie las| i, 
nboni nii<‘ mile to ilie noiili-iiorl!i-t ted of Kuna {lujir, 
Aeav ilie lirsi and si'cohd of tla s(> ^i!];^^i's there are setf'r.d 
ruined io])es and monast(M’i('s, he^Idt . some naliiral ctnes 
nhkdi, fiotu the \ieinily of four siitall (t'pt'N nonld tipjiear to 
htuc hot a onee otampit'd ])y Ihiddiiisi sinuihs. All liu' topes 
have been ojxnicd prer ioiisly ilu' i illati^ers, n lio, ns usual, 
imtfess to haxo found nolhini;:. Thes<' reninins, llienJitie, 
]>ossess lull little inlcvesi in ilnnuseh e.s, hut they arc of 
iinportance as !)eina: probably coimecded niih tbe li'isk'r^t of 
flic Great Ivin" Asolcti. 

Durias? his stay at TaUia^thf, ]hven Thsang visilcd the 
niiic'li the people had built over tbe sjiot nben* 
the cldesl son of Asoka, bad Imhui dopritt'd of bis 
('yes IbrouGh tbe false neensation of Ids step-mother. The 
.story is told at .some h'netii by Burnouf, from nboin ne 
learn Itotv the i)ritie('’s si«dit At os aitentoids reston'd, and l!u« 
Atielced st('p-motb<T duly pnnisbed.'’ d'bc pohiiinn oJ the 
spot is rather auihiG'itoiisly dcseribi'd by Iltten tl'lisany as 
1)0111" “outside tiie toAvu on the snulh-c'ast side, and on the 
north iliuik of a hill whieh faces the sotitli.” I hate alrendt 
slated that the a il]a"e of IviAnufil is to the {'ast-south-cast of llio 
Bir mound, and 1 may uoav add that it is due south-east frotn 
the eitad(d of ITatial. It lies, tlieieforo. in the prceisi' direc- 
tion indicated by JlAVtm Tlisang. XoAA', tlie topes oflvurmul 
are situated one mile to the south of the village, on a 
northern spur of the Altlrgala range of lulls, Avbieb, as it rims 
almost due cast and Ave.st, may truly^bc said to face ilio .south. 
The position of the chief tope of Jvurmal tallies, tbcrctore, 
so exactly with tbe site of Kunula Stupa as described by 
llAvcn Thsang, that I have but little hesitation in proposing 
their identity. The close agreement of the names is also 
cnrioiis, althougli it is perhaps accidental. But AAith th(' 
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i WO villages of Kurm Gujar, and Kurm Parcha so close at 
hand, it is ca^y to see how the name of Kundla, or Kttndl 
nould bo alteied to Kurmd, to make it assimilate with the 
others. 

The principal tope of Kurnifd, marked A. on the plan, 
is a large ruined mound of solid stone work about 60 feet in 
diameter, and ii])wards of 20 feet in height. It had been 
opened previously by the villagers, but as the courses of 
stone appeared iutact at the bottom of i he opening, I con- 
tinued the excavation down to the solid rock, without finding 
any traces ol a deposit. Close by to the west there is k 
rained mouastery, 120 feet square, with all the monks’ cells 
still easily traceable, and a small ruined tope marked B., 
which has been previously explored. Lower down there are 
the ruins of two other topes, marked C. and D., with a small 
monastery. The latter tope w^as opened by the principal 
zemindar of the village, who assured me that ho had found 
nothir^ but bones in tho deposit. At the foot of the hill 
there is an old tank, and the fields, for about half a mile to 
tho north, are covered with stones and broken pottery, 
which show the former great extent of the old village of 
Kurmal. 

The caves of Kurmal, which are situated one mUe to 
the south-east of the village, arc natural fissures in the rock, 
at a height of about 50 feet above the ground. The princi- 
pal one, called kcildn gupka, or the “ great cave,” is 40 feet 
in length, but its breadth is small, and there are no traces of 
long occupation. On the sloping terrace of the hill, imme- 
diately over the caves, there are the remains of four stupas 
which are said to have been opened by Nfir of Shah-dheri, 
with the usual result of no discovery. 

The Buddhist remains of Kmim Gujar are situated on 
low hills from half a mile to one mile to the east and south- 
east of the village. The most remarkable of these remains 
is a ruined tope in the midst of a mouastery, which is 
perched on a precipitous height immediately above two copious 
springs which gush out of the rocks with a brawling noise. 
The old monks showed much good taste in choosing this 
secluded and beautiful spot for their monastery. The stupa 
is a large one, but it had been opened preyiously by tho 
villagers, 
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"Witli llicst' lopes of K urinal I close my neeoimi of 
tlio ruins nliieli still avoimd tiu' ancient 'Jlixilit. 

Alto!:>cOu’r 1 1i;ue traced tlic remains of 55 topes, 2S moiias- 
i cries and D temples, ofnhich tlie largest are quite equal 
in s!?:e to any that, luavo yet been diseoK'ml. Tlie numiH’r 
of these lemains that has cs<‘aped the (iedi“iieli\e iiitohnniiee 
of the lluhanmiadans is woiidei fully lar^e. j\laiq\ oftlunn, 
no (louht, one their sateh to tlnir singularly unattraetivf' 
positions on the t()]>s of steep n iterless hills, Th<‘ escape 
of others is, perhaps due to the lame si?e of the stones the\ 
are huili nith, wliieh ddted tlu' pouins of ordinary des- 
trueli\eness. But, perhaps, the most aetive aijtnit in their 
tavor n as the greater pro\iimly of the anei('nt eily, nliose 
ruins must lia\e furnished xnati'rials for the liouses of Bhaii- 
dheri for soTcral centuries. As Bhah-dheri itself i> a T<‘ry 
large village containing 950 houses, and about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, the amount of materials carried away from llio old city 
must have been very great indeed ; and to^ his eau^e chiel!,\ 
1 would attribute the complete disap j)(‘aranee of all the 
huiidings from the nearest part of the old city on the mined 
mound of Bir. 


IV. IIAWAL WNDf, on (lAJOH E. 

In General Court’s map of the District of 'Uasila tlun'o 
is a riipola, or tope, placed on each side of Jtaw:d Piiuli. ^ 
lliG first of these is a remarkable olijeel close to the north 
side of the road about 5 miles from the city. It is a long 
mound about 20 feet in beighi, and eovered witb <‘ui stone--. 
An old excavation lias disclosed the four vails of a square 
temple facing the east; but 1 could not learn anything about 
the ruin from the peo])le, V ho siin])ly call it Thttpi, whieli 
means a mined tope, the terra Ihnp being applieii only to 
topes that are actually stamliag, such as those of Manikj ala, 
Balar, and the Khaibar Pass. The silo of the other cupola 
is still preserved in the name of the "village of Thvpi, or 
topi, iu the latest maps, vhich is just half way between tlio 
Suhan Eiver and the cantonment of llawal Pindi. The tope 
itself no longer exists, as it was pulled down some a oars ago to 
furnish materials for the jail. In the cxcavatiims near the 
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iiil, several ini(n’osiiii^- (riscovevi<'s were Jiiade, of wliieli 
the most note- worthy are an oil lamp of classical shape 
nitli an Ariaii insmplion, said to be now in the Britisli 
IFuscuin ; and a cap of mottled sienna, colored steatite, 
21 inches in lieighl, and 3 inches in diameter, covered with 
allatlid. Every year after rain coins are found on the 
silo of the ])resont cantonment, about the ice pits, the Tdgah, 
the Sadar Bazar, and the old parade. The ground is still 
lliickly covered with broken pottery, amongst which frag- 
ments'' of metal ornaments are occasionally discovered. 
Daring the last three years several didraclinis of Ilippos- 
tratus and Azas have been picked up on the old parade 
ground, and during the present year a clidrnclim of oipol- 
lodotus has been found iir the same place. Tlie only infor- 
mation that I could obtain about the place vs as a vmgue 
tradition that, on this site, there had formerly been a lai-ge 
city, one Ims or about miles in length, which was called 
Gajnipur, or Giljipar, and which was chiefly occupied by 
So'mls vv'ho are a division of the J4ts. A small village, 
named Qajni, still exists about 3 miles to the north of Eavval 
Pindi, and as it is on the same bank of the stream as the 
cantonment, it most probably preserves the old name of 
the city. Eawal Pindi itself is a modern town, situated on 
the low ground to the east of the stream. The old city was 
on the high road leading to the Slulhlita Pass over Lho 
Hlargala range. Shdldita itself is famous for a lai'go cavu', 
which is much fre(][uented by Hindu pilgrims. 

XVr. MANIKYALA. 

The name of Mfinik^ala has become well knowm by tlu‘ 
description of Elpbinstone, and by the explorations of 
Generals Ventura and Court. It is said to have been derived 
from Baja Man or Mhuik, wiio built the groat stupa to the 
south of the village. This tradition is probably correct, as 
I discovered a coin and relic deposit of the Satrap Jihonkja 
or Zeionises, the son of Ilanigal, in a small tope to the east 
of the village. The old town is usually said to have been 
called M&nikpur or Mhniknagar, and it is so named in all the 
versions that I have hoard of the curious legend of KflsMu, 
which place the residence of the JB,dhshasa8, or Demons, in 
the old city to the north of the great tope. As the capital 
of the EdhshamS) it is sometimes also called Bcdadnagar, or 
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itic *‘Ciiy of liijustieo;” Lni as (Itis K ilio iiaiaJ nurao flial 
Is appliod 1o any hosUl(' cily in oaslom !( nd. U < >ni on!) 
bo necoptod as a moru cpilhot. Tudced. lii<' m ry sanio n.mn* 
is cjivon by rii'dansi 1(> tluM*ify of kinj^ k'tifn, ‘Mbo oalor 
of Imman beinc-b,” nlio was killod Ity llio lioio iuhlani. 
Biifc as these' are the main points in iln* to \ of Hi' iuTo 
ll.KUu, tlie sla\er of tile num«<'aUn'A- ]>dk b mi,” 1! in:n 
i)t' inb'm'd that tlu' two 1ei>euds had a d mnum oii^in. aitd, 
tlierefovi’, that tln'y nuisl hn\e hehni'y J to Uh' s.inu' piins'. 
1 thiuli, also, that the nami' of Jviiit' k<J u‘ jiiay be ideiuilicd 
with that of Jtaja k/i'-Kc/jj, tiic huinan eiu'ui) of ru'isdlu. 

An iniorestintf aeasnnit of the h'"eii(l id' Ihis.iht iias 
been i^iven by ColoJU'l Ald'oli.f I li.ne* he'ivd niniiv eerslons 
of this iciifcnd irnsolf, all of whieli ayiee in 11 e main points 
of the story, aithnui'b liny dilfer in som. (1 the minor 
details. The legend belongs cssenliaH) to ilio Jtistriet of 
Pniwdr, helu'cen the Jhclam and Indus, but it is w'cll known 
at Amb>UK<q)i near Labor, the h'gendary lesidcnco of JUija 
Sir-Kap, and also amongst the Gujars of Biuiya atid 
Sahtiranpiir, on the upper course of the Jumna. Th(’ last 
fact is both carious and interesting, as it w’oidd seem to 
jn’ore that the Gujars of the Jumna had endgrati'd from the 
Hindh S.*igar Doab, blunging with them to thinr new abodes 
the legends of their Iiulo-Scythian foK'fatiiers. Aceoiding 
to all the accounts wdiich 1 hare eolh'cttd, Uasalu, sou of 
SaliTuliii, Jlaja of wus the eueni) of the seicii 
Mdkshms, lived at Iluitikp/ir, or id txxjtir, to llu' 
west of the Jhelam. The former place is the well know n 
Manikyala, and the latter is most probably Sulralaali in the 
Bakiuia Pass, and the Sagala or Luthuut'dia of Ptolemy. 
Every day these Kukshabas ate a man, the vielim being 
drawn by lot from t!ie people of Alanikpur. One day Ililsyta 
came to*tho city where he found a umnan cooking her food, 
and alternately weeping and singing. Astonished at her 
fttrangi behaviour, Rasalu addressed the Avoman, w’ho replieil — 
“ I sing for joy, because my only son is to be married to-day, 
and I weep for grief beeaus’e he has bcc'n drawm by lot as the 
vielim of the Rilkshasas.” “Weep no more,” said PAsalu, 
“ and keep your son, for I will encounkr the Ilhksliasas,” 
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^Accordingly, llio seven demons were all killed, except 
Thent, viio is said to bo still alive in a cavern of Gandgbar, 
v'bcnco bis bellonings are occasionally beard by the people. 

The above is a mere ontline of this curious legend ; but 
ii, M'ill bo saiTicicnt to enable the reader to follow the different 
steps in iny argument for its identification with the Buddhist 
legend of* Sakya’s offering of his body to appease the 
hunger of seven tiger cubs. The scene of this legend is 
placed by Hwen Thsang at 200 li, or 33| miles to tbe south- 
east of taxila, which is the exact bearing and distance of 
Miinikyala from the ruined city near Shah-dheri. Ba Hian 
sim})ly states that this place was to the east of Taxila hut 
Sung-yun makes it three days’ journey to the south-east, 
which agrees exactly with the 33-| miles of Hwen Thsang. f 
These eoncurring statements enable us to correct an error 
in the travels of Hwen Thsang, which place the scene of 
the “body-offering” across the River Sin-tu, or Indus, 
instead of across the River Stihdn, which runs between Taxila 
and lldnikyala. Unfortunately the place is not named by 
any one of the Chinese pilgrims, but its position is so clearly 
marked by their concurring bearings and distances, as to 
leave no doubt of its identity with Manikydla. Here, then, 
wc must look for the famous of the “ body-offering” of 
Buddha, which was one of the four great topes of North-West 
India. This I believe to have been the great stupa which 
was successfully explored by General Court. The Suta-murta 
or “body-offering” is twice mentioned in the inscription 
that was found covering the deposit. The other claims of 
this tope to be identified with the body-offering stupa will 
ho discussed when I come to describe the existing monu- 
ments of Mdnikyala. But one fact may he mentioned here. 
“ Originally,” says Hwen Thsang, “ the earth in this place 
was stained with the blood of Buddha, and even in his time 
it had a reddish tint, as well as all the trees and plants in 
its neighbourhood.”! Now, the special characteristic of all 
the ground about General Court’s tope is its extreme 


* Beal’s Pa Hian, o. XI. 
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Mitiikyik, and fmt days to Taxilu, leaves three days between Taxila and Mtoikydla. Hwen 
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nnlnpss, a fad which pvohabiy may have .sncc?c‘.tc<l tlw 
Buddhist icgciid. 

In comparing this Buddhist tradition with the legend 
of Eiisalu, the points of resonihlance arc .sulTicionily sti'iking 
and obvious. Bor tlio corapassionaic Buddlia vho had left 
his wife Yasodhara, we iuivo the ei|nally compassionate 
Busalu, who had given up the society of his qui'en ICohil.i. 
As Buddha offers his body to appt'ase the hunger of the ssneu 
starving tiger-cuhs, so Jtasalu otfers hiinseif instead of t lie 
uomau’s only son who was destined to tippease the hunger 
of tlie seven Ra/c,s/tasifs. Lastly, the scene of hotli ]<'gends 
is laid at IManikpur or llunik^dla. Again, the 
h'gend has come down to us in two distinct forms. In tlie, 
lirst version, which I take to be the older one, the opponents 
of the hero are all human beings ; while, in the other, tliey 
are all liakshasas or Demons, whose story has already been 
given. Ill the first, the seven enemies are the throe brother 
Bajas, — Slr-Icajj, and Awbci , — with their four sisters 

— Kdpi, Kalpi, Mundit, and MandehL Sir-kap is addicted 
to gambling, and his stakes are human heads, uhieli he 
invariably wins, until opposed hylhlsMu. This addition to 
human flesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren both with the 
tiger-cubs of tbe earlier Buddhist legend, and with the 
Eakshasas of the later one. But this connexion is shown 
perhaps even more plainly in the name of the Bdgh hachha, 
or “Tiger-cub” lliver, which flows past the seven ruined 
towns of Sir-hap and his brothers and sistei’s. The ruins of 
these seven places, which arc still called by their own names, 
altliough they are better known by the general name of 
Amha-Kupi, are clustered together near the bank of Jjitfjh- 
htehhn lliver, about 25 miles to the west of Labor, and 10 
miles to the south of Shekohpura. The general name of 
Amba-kdpi is, perhaps, as old as tbe time of Ptolemy, wiio 
places a town, named Amakalis or Anialmpis, as I propose 
to read it, to the west of the llydraotes, almost in the very 
position occupied by these ruins. If this identification is 
admitted, then the names of the three brothers and their 
four sisters must he as old as the second ceniury, and they 
would, therefore, most probably, be the Buddhist designations 
of the seven tiger-cuhs. That this was the case seems to me 
almost certain, as the seven names that have been banded 
down, without any variation whatever, are all descriptive 
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epilliels cliaraoicribtic of IraiiE^er. Thus, hap luoans the 
‘ Ircinbllni^ hukh, the ‘emaciated;’ ama, the ‘ravy;’ kapi 
is the feminine of lap ; hidpi is doubtful ; munrla moans the 
‘ hairless or ‘ mangy and madiya, the ‘ lean.’ Similarly, 
the names of the man-eating ll^kshasas are descriptive of 
their propensities. Thus hem means the ‘vengeful;’ 
rhandkt, the ‘furious;’ iem, the ‘roarer,’ and piliim or 
the ‘ cruel.’ 

In accepting these names as characteristic epithets for 
the seven hungry tigcr-cubs, I infer that the Buddhists had 
represented in a material form, both hy sculpture and pint- 
iug, the ideal story of the “ body-olToring” illustrative of 
Buddha’s tenderness and compassion As sculptured reali- 
ties, the forms of the seven starving tiger-cubs would have 
attracted the special notice of pilgrims, and their names 
would soon have become familiar to tho people. Bor these 
reasons I think that the legend of Sir-Kap and his brothers 
and sisters may be as old as the beginning of the Christian 
era. But a genintie Buddhist legend would he incomplete 
without tho usual explanatory story, showing how the good 
or bad actions of one birth were rewarded or expiated in the 
next. This custom is ^yoll-iliustrated by the Hassan Ahd&l 
legend, in which the different positions of N4nak and his 
companion Wali are expressly stated to he the consequences 
of their acts in a previous existence. I infer, therefore, 
that, in the original legend of the seven tiger-cubs, Buddlia 
may, perhaps, have been represented as refusing food to 
seven hungry but wicked persons, who, for tbeir own sins, 
wore born in the next birth as tiger-cubs, while Buddha was 
re-born as a man destined to ho their prey. Some story of 
this kind is, I think, necessary to complete the legend by 
aeeounlingfor the transmigration of Sir-kap and his brethren 
into tiger-cubs. It is true that Hwen Thsang does not 
even allude to this prefatory part of tho legend, hut as he 
altogether omits the Hasan AhdM legend, his silence shows 
only tho brevity of the remarks which he made in his daily 
journal. After the fall of Buddhism, the name of Buddha 
would necessarily have disappeared from the legend in favor 
of some Brahmanical hero, who, in his turn, would have 
been supplanted by some Persian hero after the conquests 
of tho Muhammadans. In this way I would account for tho 
appearanoo of Ilasalu in the Indian legend, and for that of 
Rustam in the Persian version of Birdausi. 
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Accept ins? this \iosvof i he l{'£>oii(l as at least, a very pro- 
bable ()ne,\sc may easily explain t he jn-esent .‘i])pear{uiee of lia- 
nik) Ala with its numerous ruins <»l’ reliqions ediiiees uithoiifc 
any traces of either eity or fort, by the faet tliat the s?reat 
cajvital of IManikpnr was the ideal ereafion of the fabiiiisi 
to «ivc reality to the tradii ion, bile the 1o]k's and temples 
were the substantial ereulions of devout Buddhists whieh 
■w'ere steadily inereasin;? in number as hiui? as Huddhisiu 
was the prevail ins? ]v]ii’ion of the p('op}e. (ieneral Abbott, 
when he ('xainined the i*uins around the Jr.inik\Ala tope 
could “not see any (withsiee of the exisfimee of a cll}. 
The area oeeupied by snbnK'ri^ed ruins woidd nf)t have com- 
prised a very considerable eillacjc, wluh' the eompavatively 
largo number of wrought siones dcsiotes some costly struc- 
ture which might ha\e occupied the entire site.” In ISSt 
General Court described “ the ruins of the town itself as of 
very considerahlc extent, massive alls of stone and lime 
being met with everywhere, besides a great nnmhcr of 
wells.”*' After a careful examination of the sit(', I have come 
to the same conclusion as General Abbott, that there are no 
traces of a largo cityj and I am quite satisfied that all the 
massive walls of cut stone, w'hieh General Court truly 
describes as heiug met witli ovcrywdicrc, must have belonged 
to costly monasteries and other largo religious edifices. 
Bouhtiess a few private houses might bo built of squared 
stones even in a village*, but these massive edifices, willi 
their thickly gilded roofs, which still repay the labor of dis- 
interment, arc, I think, ioo numerous, too large, and too 
scattered to be the ri'inaius of private buildings oven of a 
great city. Tlic ])copic point to the high ground immediate- 
ly to the west of the great tope as the silo of the llaja 
Man’s palace, because piioces of plaster arc found there only, 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Here it is probable that 
the satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence wdion 
they came to pay their respects of the famous shrine of the 
“ body-gift” of Buddha. Here, also, tlierc may have been 
a small towm of about 1,500 or 2,UO0 iioiises, which extend- 
ed to the northward and occupied the whole of the rising 
ground on w'hich the village of IManikyala now stands. 1 
estimate the entire circuit of the space that may have been 


** AbUtit Society 'd Journal, Ib'oSg p 
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oc(‘ui>ietl by the town as about one mile and a lialf, whicli 
at 500 square f('et per man, would give a population of 12,600 
persons, or just C persons to each house. 

The people are unanimous in their statements that the 
city was destroyed by fire ; and this belief, whether based on 
tradition or conviction, is corroborated by the quantities of 
of charcoal and ashes which are found amongst all the ruined 
buildings. It was also amply confirmed by the excavations 
which I made in the great monastery to the north of General 
Court’s tope. I found the plaster of the walls blackened 
bv fire and the wrought blocks of kankar lime-stone turned 
into quick lime. The pine timbers of the roofs also were 
easilv recognized by their charred fragments and ashes. Un- 
fortunateiy°, I discovered nothing during my researches that 
offered any clue to the probable period of the destruction of 
these buildings, but as this part of the country had fallen 
into the power of the Kashmirian Kings, even before the 
lime of Hwen Thsang, I am inclined to attribute their des- 
truction rather to Brahmanical malignity than to Muham- 
madan intolerance. 

In A. D. G30 when the Chinese pilgrim visited Mdnikyila 
the entrance to the famous stupa of the body-offering lay 
through a large stone gale which marked the spot of the 
sacrifice. At 140 or 150 paces, or upw^ards of 350 feet to 
the south of the gate, there was a second stone stupa built 
over the place where Buddha had pierced himself with a 
slip of bamboo that he might nourish the tiger with his 
blood. In this spot the ground was still of a red colour, 
as well as the trees and grass, which looked as if they had 
been tinged with blood. To the east of the stupa there was a 
monastery containing one hundred monks. The great 
stupa of the body-offering which was built by Asoka, is 
described as 200 feet in height adorned with sculptures, and 
surrounded with small stupas and stone niches. These two 
stupas I propose to identify with General Court’s topes. 
Nos. 2 and 6, which will be described in their turn, accord- 
ing to the numbers marked in the accompanying map of the 
ruins. I have retained General Court’s numbers from 1 to 
14, and the remaining numbers mark the sites of other 
ruins which have not been described by him.* 


* Sco Plate LXII, for a map of M4aik;yala, 
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Ko. 1 is tlir' "rofii Manilcyala Topo %?l!ieh was successfully 
oxploml l)y (ieiuH’al Veniurn.'* As tlie discoveries made in 
tills tope are too well known to need fuither description, 
1 nill confine inr necouut to the nicasureineiits of the 
huildiii" itself, and to a f(‘w remarks on the prolialile period 
of its erection. The main body of the huihlim,'' is a sulid 
heinisplu're of stone, 1C7 feet t inches iii diaineler, and liM) 
feet in civcnuifereniv, with rests on a double plinth of 
slii'hlly increased diameter. The xip]ier plinth wliieh is 7 
i'oet in heiuhi, is ornamented it h cornice and base mould” 
in<>’s, but the centre is ]>laiu. The loner plinth, whhdi is 
8 feet 8 inclii's hei!|ht,is ornamented with similar mouldint^Sj 
hut the centre is divided by pilasters into 08 ])anel8 for 
compartments, which have a rich and striking effect amid 
the general plainness of the rest of the building. The 
whole rests on a base 13 feet 8 inches high, and 5101 foot 
in circiaafcronee, which gives a terrace 17 feet 8 inches 
broad all round the plinth of the tope for ilio perambulation 
of worshippers. According to those measuremeixts, the 
height of the to])c of the hemispliere above the ground is 
exactly 93 feet. But as the pinnacle of tbese topes, accord- 
ing to a model stupa relic box which I discover'd at Muni- 
kydl.'J.. is cq^ual to oight-tenlhs of the topes themselves, the 
great kfiinikyala Tope when complete, must have been 175 
feet in height. 

Regarding the ago of this tope, I find it difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. The coins exti'acted 
from it by General Ventura are of two distinct and widely 
distant periods. There are coins of IGancrke and llodrkc, 
which date from the beginning of the Christian era, mixed 
with a single coin of Yaso Varmma of Kaiioj, who reigned 
not earlier than A. I). 720, and a number of silver Sassano- 
Arabiau coins of about the same period. The only possible 
explanation that I can suggest as fully meeting all the 
difficult points of this case, is the following : I suppose that 
there was on this site an old tope, built during the reign 
of lEoorke, or Ilushka, which contained coins of himself and 


* Beagdl Asiatic Soeiet/s Joarnal, lit, 313- Stipm is the Saiiskiii term for a 
monncl or barrow, either of masonry or of earth. The Pah form is Thipi^ and also 
TMpa^ and evon Til lira in the early Anan mstnptions iioin the Rwjab. d he term now 
used is TMp for a tolerably peifcct bmldiug ; wluk T/utpi is applied to a much riiiital 
barrow. It K therefore mneli to be legietted lint we shmiid h'l'io adopted tho word Td/e, 
wlikh prefect Tcs iieilliti the spdhng um* the piouuiaiatioii uf the trite mune. 
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of Iiis jiretlccc'iJor Kanevki, or Kanisbka, along with the 
more essential deposit of the relics contained in the casket 
which was inscribed with Arian characters. After the lapse 
of seven centuries, the tope having become ruinous was re-built 
in the massive form that wn now see it by Yaso Varmma, King 
of Kanoj, who re-deposited the original relic caskets -with the 
addition of a gold coin of himself, and of several contemporary 
silver coins of the Arab governors who succeeded the Sassanian 
princes in Persia and Khorasan. This suggestion receives 
some support from the fact that Taso Varmma was engaged 
in hostilities with LaliUditya of Kashmir, — which are more 
likely to have been brought on by a Kanojian invasion of 
the Korthorn Panjdb, than by a Kashmirian invasion of 
Kanoj. My suggekion receives still further support from the 
silence of Hwen Thsang, who could scarcely have omitted 
all mention of this great tope if it had existed at the time 
of his visit. Por these reasons I conclude that the present 
tope w’as probably built about A. D. 723 to 730 during the 
reign of Yaso Varmma of Kanoj, whose gold coin -urns 
found mixed with the ancient deposit of the early Indo- 
Scythian Kings, Kanerki and Hoerki. This view is support- 
ed by my discovery in the inside of the monument of a laTggjji 
block of squared stone wrought on one face with tysmn 
different lines of mouldings. The stone is 13^ ipiChes in 
height, and must undoubtedly have belonged to. -an earlier 
building, and very probably to the old stup^"”, which I 
suppose to have stood on the site of this great tope. 

The two Arian inscriptions that were ^tracted from 
this tope have not yet been satisfactorily rec^d. The sliorter 
one, which is inscribed in two lines, on a sif^all circular plate 
of silver, seven-eighths of an inch in ^iameter, has been 
read by Professor Powson as Gomanasji Vodavartasa, which 
may be translated “ (stupa) of the lay-brother Vodavarta.”* 
The reading of the first word appears to me to be unexcep- 
tionable, but the second is, I think, very doubtful. The 
first letter I would read preferably as K, making the name 
Kadamriasa. I write with an electro-type facsimile 
before me, hut the form of the fourth letter is new and I 
cannot suggest any satisfactory combination. The longer 


$m Plate LXIII. for these two inscriptions. Professor Bowsotf s account! of them 
will he found in Ihe Eojal AsiaWc 8ocict/s Journal, XX., pp. 244, 246, and Plate IV, 
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insci’Ipiion is iii'^CM’ibod on a bn''^ (nlimlrr by 

|nuic!u'cl dots, is road by f b'ob'sqor Dtn^son ns huri-Jat 
GanaitJihaLa Clilioh'Opa pntr<i\ii dniin irt/iiHut, 
or “ casket of tbc tyift of the Satrap sou of tbe 

Satrap Gumiphluliu.^' I forincil) is'ad tbc Iasi words as 
or “ tho throe i*ifts,” whicli Professor Dow son 
has corrected fo damt Iraiuuiit or “ ciskct-i’ifi,’’ a rcndcnhii,’ 
that is inidoabtcdly more stri<*i!y conforniabb* wiDi the 
orininal Tlie only clue that we posscsss for asca'rtainiin; the 
date of Ibis Batraj) is Die coin of liucvke, that was ioiiiid 
inside bis casket, wdiich wouitl assign biia to the beginning 
of the Christian, era. 

No. 2 is tbc ruined tope wbicli was s.o succcssfullj ex- 
plored by Clencral Court. ■* The position of tbis tope luis 
been w’cll described by the explorer as “ about a cannon- 
shot distant from. the present illngc “ of Mdnikyala to tbc 
N. N. JC,” but it may be more precisely described as being 
exactly two miles to the N, N. E. of tiio great to])e. I'lie 
she of Mdnikydla is remarkable for a succession of narrow 
ridges of coarse grey staudstone that crop out of the ground 
in parallel lines but at unequal distances. The direction of tb(' 
ridges is 33° to the east of north, and the strata are nearly 
])erpondicular. Towards the noidli, on the bank of a small 
stream, wdiieb rises in numerous springs near the village of 
Bilgari, the ridges apjiroacli each other vi ry closely, and stand 
in dykes across the bed of the stream. The cartli lying be- 
tween tlH'se samlstone ridges is gcncrallv of a reddish-brown 
colour, but it becomes of a bnght red In the vicinity of 
(icneral Court’s tope. ITere the whole of the soil between 
two ridges has been removed to form a deep ireneb, (sOO fet't 
long and J50 feet broad, with a depth of 27 feet. At the 
norlh end of this trench stands (General Court’s tope, which 
lises di feet above the bottom of the cxcaMxtion, but only 
37 feet above the level of the fields. The position is a 3 'ery 
sitigular one, and could only have been adopted for sonu' 
cogent reason, as it is in marked contrast with the sites of 
the other topes at Mdiiikyala, which arc all placed upon the 
tops of the sandstone ridges. But if, as 1 will presently 
attempt to show, wo may identify this site with the holy 
spot on wiiich Buddha was believed to have made an offering 
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of Jiis body to tbe <=.pveu hun'?ry ii<?cr-ciibs, tbo reason 
for its adoption becomes ob\ious. Tbo two holy stupas 
(lescribccl by II wen Tbsang arc those of the “ body-otfer- 
ing” to the north, and of the “ blood-offering” to the south, 
n if bill a few hundred feet of each other. The latter stupa 
[uould identify with General Court’s No. 6, a ruin of 
considerable size, which is situated just 1,200 feet to the 
south of No. 2, or as nearly as possible in the very 
position described by Ilwen Tbsang. Coupling this close 
agreement in the relative positions of the two principal 
topes with the bright redness of tho soil, and the fact 
that tbe inscription extracted from the larger tope twice 
mentions the Mla-mnrtli, or “ hody-oblation,” I think 
there can be very little doubt that General Court’s tope 
stands on the famous spot where Buddha was believed to bavo 
made an offering of his body to appease the hunger of tho 
seven tiger-cubs. 

The deposit discovered by General Court consisted of 
three cylindrical caskets of copper, silvci-, and gold, ]daeed 
one insi*de the other, and each contedniug several coins of 
the same metal. The w hole were enclosed in a stone niche 
Avhich was covered by a large inscribed slate. The four 
gold coins found in the gold box belong exclusively to the 
lado-Scythian King, Kanerkc or Kanisbka. The seven 
silver coins found in the silver box are all Homan den a lii 
of the last years of the republic, the latest being M. xlntonius 
Triumvir, and therefore not earlier than B, C, 43. The 
eight copper coins found in the copper box are all Indo- 
Scythian, belonging to Kanerki and hi-, immediate predeces- 
sors, Hema-Kadphises and Kozola-Kadpliises. There is not 
a single specimen of cither of his immediate successors, 
Iloerke or Bazo Deo, nor of any later prince. On the solo 
authority of these coins, therefore, the date of tho erection 
of the tope might be safely assigned to tho reign of 
Kanisbka himself but this assignment is placed beyond 
all doubt by the inscription which records that the monu- 
ment was erected in the year 18, duiing the reign of King 
Kanisbka.* Bor nearly thirty years this inscription has 
been before the public, but so many of the letters are 
injured by the disintegration of the soft sandstone on which 
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illoy.'u’o cui, tliaf it has liithovlo hafth'd ‘nil at tempi s al 
d('c*ij>!ieinii‘i!i. 'J’ho title of Moha Jhtjd \\as rtwl at first 
siiflit h) Janies I’rinsep, and tlic names of Kmhhkif 
and with tlie tiih* of (JhjKih'i'pn orS-itrapj wrtj 

afti'Puards rend by m\solf, JJnf no furiliei* advance was 
nifulenutil jso;?. JVufessor Uouhon look np the suh- 
Jeci and succeeded in deciphering abouf one-half ot if. 
Th(' opcniiui line of the inscvijition Iio iH'ad'i tlius : PJmin- 
Tttbihllilstt (It/ll “ in Impo of the futuri' of thi‘ 

tirolher ’fahuddhi.”* I would, however, su^ijest that i!u‘ 
Jh’st word may he rend ]m'lerahly as Bliitilnlostin, a vvid!- 
known (die of ihiddhisl ascetics, whicli wouhl therefore 
1»dony to the rc/hoA//</, who inav have been the 
head of the relii’inus ostabiislnnent of j\l.inik;vahi. Tin* 
second and third lines contain the date, and the name of 
King Kauishka, who is called UmJidini-rmH stiinrardhah' 
“■ the aggraiidizcr of tlio Gushun race.” The fourth line 
gives the name of the Sati'ap Te><pust {Vespasisd Chhti- 
Intpusa), and this is followed in the fifth line by 
Ilui'la, w’hich I take to ho the old name of the Distriet 
of Pidmir, of w’hiclt Yospasi was the Govwuor imdm* 
Jv^lni^kha. The tifth line then contiinies, (am iqxuHtgo 
I UuDY, followed in tlio si\tli lino hy llidn-unrhi^ which 
may be translated — “in his own Vihar of Jlniff-JLirkf, 
or the body-oblation.” The next words arc* aim hcuiu 
J iltmiara-Jhidhn, which, as uim means “ here,” and 
iiinta “ many,” may possibly refer to tho legendary 
number “ of l,00t) oblations * which Bhagava-Budiia had 
made,” in ihisjilaec. 'Ihe remainder of tho inscription is 
so much imiltilaled that 1 can make nothing of il, except- 
ing only the last line, which has already been rendered by 
JTofessor Dowson and myself as “ Ktodilam mam dica&a 
20,” — “ on tho 20tli day of tho month of Kartika.” 

Imperfect as this rendering confessedly is, it is, 1 think, 
amply sullicient to show us that the main object of tho 
inscription is to record the erection of tho Uuta-Muiia,^ 
Vihih’, or monastery of the “ hody-ohhition,” inehidiug of 
course tho si/fjM in w'hieh the inscription was found. 'J’Ms 
monastery I take to he tho largo sipiare mound of ruins 
now called Jlera-ka-dhcri, which stands immediately to the 
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3101 ’Lli of General Court’s tope. The mound is 200 feet 
long by 180 feet broad, and from 10 to 12 feet _ in height 
I r:ui several trenches q[uite across it, which disclosed the 
outer walls and cells of the monks, forming a square of 
ICO feet. Exactly in the middle of the quadrangle I 
excavated three small rooms, each 11 feet square, wuth 
doorways facing the east, which I take to have been the 
shrines of statues belonging to the monastery. Those 
shrines must have been destroyed by fire, as I found many 
charred fragments of the pine roofi.ng beams, and large 
masses of quicklime, which had once been the wronght 
limestone jambs of the doors. I made also some deep 
excavation at the south-east corner of the quadrangle, which 
brought to light rooms of various sii^es with plastered walls. 
This part also must have been destroyed by fire, as the 
nulls were blackened and many of the limestone facing 
blocks were reduced to quicklime. The comers of the 
outer walls were ornamented with carving in double lines 
of deep herring-hone pattern. Amongst the ashes of tlie 
burnt roof, I found a half-inch round iron cramp, inches 
long, with a bend of 2 ^ inches at each epd, and. a broken 
nail three-quarters of an inch ip diameter with a large 
splayed liead. 

At the south-east corner of this monastery there is 
another large mound, 200 feet square, with its south-east 
angle resting on the edge of the deep trench. On the east 
side of the monastery there is another mound, 120 feet square, 
from which many large cut stones are said to have been 
extracted by the villagers. To the E. 8. E. of the tope 
there are two small mounds which the people declare to he 
Ihcruinsofa gateway. SJany large squared stones had 
been extracted from these mounds during the life time of 
my informants, who professed to have recognized the charac- 
ter of the building by the arrangement of the walls. I 
made excavations in the several places pointed out by them, 
which disclosed the foundation walls of a small court-yard, 
with a passage 12 feet wide between two suites of rooms. 
This was certainly an entrance, and from its close vicinity 
to the other ruins, I think that it may have been the stone 
gate- way through which Hwen Thsang passed on his visit 
to the stupa of the hody-ohlation. It stands to the E. S. E. 
of the toj)e instead of the south, as described by the pil- 
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grim ; but as it is to the west of the oilier ruined tope, 
wliicU I have irlentilled with the stupa of the blood-oblation, 
it has a strong claim to be idcntiiicd with the old stone 
gate-way. 

Nos. 3 to 7 arc described by General Court as ruined 
topes of which the foundations had boon dug up. I was 
able to recognize those ruins with the aid of General Court’s 
small map, and I found that they had all been previously 
explored. No. 5 is the ruined topo which I have idoutilied 
witli the blood-oblation stupa. It has a monastery attached 
to it. No. 7, which is the most conspicuous of them, is 
(iallcd and is said to have been ojicnod by 

General Ventura. It ctancls on one of the sand-stom's 
ridges, but the east and west faces of the square basement 
are neither parallel to the meridian nor to the 33® 
strike of the sand-stono ridges. They lie at an angle of 
22-1®, which is the same that was followed in two other 
monuments on the Sondla Find and Fari-Jci-dhen ridges, 
winch will he described presently, I examined the ground 
carefully, hut failed to discover any reason for this departure 
from the usual custom. I was induced to ro-open General 
Ventura’s excavation, as the people were unanimous that 
no discovery had been made, because the shaft had not been 
carried down to the foundation of the building. But 1 
found nothing, and from the measurements which I made 
I believe that the relic-chamber must have been reached 
by the original explorer, The base of the tope was 51 feet 
square, each face being divided by pilasters into 13 panels, 
with a niche in the middle of each face for the reception 
of a statue. As the style of ornamentation was exactly the 
same as that of the Sonala Bind Tope, I infer that the 
Makdni Tope must belong to the same period of the first 
century before Christ. There are the ruins of a small 
monastery on its west side. 

No. 8, which is situated nearly due north from the last, 
was opened by General Conrt, who found in it an “ urn with 
a glass prism.*” It has a small monastery to the north side. 
No. 9 was also opened by General Court, who obtained a 
“box with a hit of ivory.” Prom No. 10 the General 
obtained fragments of bronze images, and from No. 11 an 
“ urn of bafcd clay.” No. 12 is assigned by General Court 
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to all the “ square buildings attached to topes,” which have 
already been described as monasteries, and No. 10 he affixes 
to the' Muhammadan tombs, with wliich most of the ruins 
are now crowned. In No. 11 he obtained some copper and 
mixed metal coins. By the last I understand the base gold 
coins of about A. D. 500, similar to that which I discovcicd 
ill the Langarkot Tope at Baoti Bind. This tope stands in 
a consjncuous situation in the midst of difficult ravines, 
about 1^ miles to the E. 8. E. of the great tope. 

I now corao to the few ruins about MAnikyala which 
escaped the researches of General Court. The first of these, 
No. 15 in the map, is named Sonffia Find by the people, 
and is clue south of the two famous stupas of the body-aud- 
hlood oblations. It stands on the highest and most conspi- 
cuous of all the sand-stono ridges, and is thickly covered 
with Musalman tombs. The mound is 180 feet in length 
ancl 100 feet in breadth, with a general height of 13 feet 
above the fields. On examining it carefully I was struck 
with the numerous remaius of walls running at oblique 
angles to the Muh^imli’cl'iga tombs, which satisfied me that 
they must have belonged fa some earlier buildings of the 
Ilindus, who hafl no special Ibjeot in directing the faces of 
their hiiildiug cardinal points. After a few superficial 

excavations, whicl% gjji,pii^ d the foundations of a larger 
building, 40 feet squ^fffm the south end of the moniicl, I 
concluded that this was a specimen of the tope with square 
hasoraent similar to that in the Elhaibar Pass. Accordingly 
I began a largo excavation, as nearly as I could judge, in 
tho middle of the mound, without interfering with the 
Musalman tombs.* 

At 10 foot, the north-west corner of a square platform 
of cut stones was reached in tho very midst of the solid 
masonry. Continuing the excavation along the north face of 
the platform, I ascertained that it was 14 feet square. Then 
judging that the deposit, if any, must he in the centre of 
this square platform or terrace, I made an opening in its 
north side and at the same time I began a gallery from 
the outside of the mound towards its south face. In clear- 
ing away the rubbish on this face, two copper coins, one of 


* Sect riato LXIV. fur aplaaof SorMa Ihiid, “ oi Mound of Souftla.” 
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A'/ac/w nnfl llio fidirr ol* IIk* Tianu'lcss furlo-S<n f Iii'in kini^’, 

lotnuL li'unth, nrici' M‘\i m! dn\s’ liani labor, tho 
iuo ()j)(‘iuuus inrt and ihe uork IIkmi broaiiic oasii'r. lu 
a f«‘\v luinis the ■\u)rKm(’u eime upon a ud eaiihen-naie 
j)ol, ])l{ie(‘d uj)sid(' down o\er tin' oditre (d' tin' pUdforni, 
and, OH liltiiii? thib pot, tln'V found a '>in<;l(' eopjier coin 
(tf the R'ltra]) or .hhoiiif, iln* son of the Satrap 

^hmintd. hum<'diiit('ly helow this di posit n larm' stone 
blalj 2 h'f! b(|uaie and 0 iindus tliiek, nns l)i(HU;hi to liuht, 
eo\ erini* auotln'r stone of tin' same hundtli, hut 2 te('t 
dee]>. 'I his stone found to In' imlx'dded in tiie ’k ly 

eeiitie ol the plat fonu, its top lisini? only S inehes alxn e 
the surfaee. On misiu” the upper shih, a snndi e ly ity, 
inelu's in diaiuetor, yyas found yyhieh yyasiilhd y\dh a* iiiu' 
hard red clay, lu the midst of tin' el.py tlieie was a small 
model s/njjrf of blue olay-slate, 81 iuelies in iuiulit, and* d [ 
inehes in diameter, yvhieh had eyidently been Inrnt'd u]>on ti 
lathe. Its design and details are the same as tlnisc of the 
great 3L1nikyala Tope, yy hich can now be complef('ii accoul- 
ing to tlje proportions of tb^inodel. Ju the tope casket 
tln'i’e yvas a small crystal long- pointed sto]iper, 

yybieb togellier had the ^pearanee’^' a pejir set u]) on its 
hioad end. This crystOTMjox eonttfdned tin' relic, nhieh 
was a Tory small piece (*»ne yyrappi'd in gold h'af, alon<> 
with a small siher coin,1^W»por ilng, ami four sniall heads 
ot }n‘arl, turquoise, garnet, aiM quartz. Tinse, wi*h the gold 
leaf w rapper, make tip tlic number of the AV^kf/'/’ctwe, or 
“si'yon precious things,” yybieh usually aei'ompuuied tlio 
relie deposits of the old llliuddhists, ami whii-h arc still 
placedin the CYmr/oas- of the Buddhists of Tlii1>et. 'fheso 
relies w ere uucoyered in the midst of several hundruls of 
pi'ople, yvlio had assembled to sec the i^oita-la-hdi'jHt, ‘‘or 
golden casket,” and its contents. T’hey called the tope a 
golden one, because the four umbrellas of its jriuuaele, wldcli 
had once been thickly gilt, still shoAVod many pieces of gold 
leaf adhering to tlio less exposed parts.^ 

In the absence of any WTiiten record, the prohahio dale 
of the erection of this stupa can only be determined by the 
tyvo copper coins yvhieh formied part of tiro deposit. One of 
these, yrhieh yvas found inside the ehamborof the great stone 
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l)OX, 1)Csi<lo the model topo, has a bull on ono side and a 
camel on llic other, with th.%\c^mA.3Iaharajc(S(!, UajacUrajasa 
Juijnlif K(0’(t KupahasHsa or “ (coin) of the great king, the 
lcin»- of kings, Kujula Kara Kadphises.” The other coin has 
been already mentioned as belonging to Zeionises. It has a 
hull on one side with a lion on the other, and the legend 
Ilait/ffalasa ChMtrapasa pidmsa Chhatrapasa Jlhoniasa, or 
“ (coin) of the Satrap Jihonia, son of the Satrap Mmiigala." 

In the corrupt Greek legend the Satrap’s name is wrijiteff*^ 
Zeioniises. On the authority of these coins, therefore, I 
would refer the date of the Sonala Tope to the first century 
before Christ, when Jihonia was the Satrap of the Putwar 
District under the suzerain Prince, Kujula Kara Kadphises. 

I believe, however, that the stupa must have been erected by 
the Satrap himself, as the model tope casket, w^hioh consists 
of three separate pieces, has the Arian letter J cut upon each 
of them, which, I think, must have been intended for the 
initial letter of the Satrap’s name. The date of Jihonia may 
ho fixed with tolerable certainty as ranging from about 80 to 
GO B. C. Ilis own coins, which are of three different typos, 
are manifest copies of those of Azas and Azilises, while 
those of his suzerain, whom I look upon as the successor of 
Kozola Kadaplies, are bad imitations of the Azas mintage. 
The date of the tope must, therefore, be posterior to Azas, 
or about 70 IkC. 

Attached to the'SonMa Tope there wore other build- 
ings which I was upaile to trace on account of the number 
of Musaltia^ torab^ on the top of the mound. I found, 
however, the.^f«r|^anco door-way 5^ feet wide, and a long 
passage, 13 wide, leading to the tope. The mass of 
the building was 80 feet by 70 feet, and from the number of 
its long parallel walls, which I was able to trace, I infer 
that it must have been a monastery. 

No. 16 is another sand-stone ridge called FaH-Jei-dheri, 
which is situated 1,200 feet to the south-east of Son&la Pind 
and on the same line with the SonMa and Mak4m Topes. 
The mound is covered with Muhammadan tombs, and the 
highest point, which, by two different measurements, had 
been determined as the centre of the old tope, is crowned 
with a fakir’s tomb, at which lamps are nightly burned. 

As tMs tomb precluded all hope of exploring the tope, I was 
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to couiout myself wHli flic Gxc.n’aiioi! of ilie rained 
mouarttery at a distaucc of 05 feet to the S. H. W. ol lim 
fakir's toiiil). Tiie mound is 3(jj feet in height, luit as the, 
ground on which it stands is lower than that of tin* Bonalt 
Find, its small dilapidated tomb forms a lesa conspicuous 
object than the large tombs of the other. I tra(*ed the nails 
of the monastery for 117J feet in length from X. to H., 
and 07/ feet in breadth, but as the traces were lost at the 
north end, the building must have heeii eonsidcrahly longi'r. 
Oi3 the east side I traced one continuous uall for Itlt 
feet in length, but as the broken end uas still bo f '< j 
distant from the fakir’s tomb, I judged that (bis ual! 
must have belonged to the monastery and not to the 
tope. In the centre of the iuteiiov quadrangle J found 
the basement of a temple, 30 feet square, uith walls 3] feet 
in tliickness. The surrounding cells of the monks were 8 
feet by 7i feet. Altogether this is one of the most promis* 
ing mounds for fatur(> ■e^horation. The ba cement of the 
sinjjct still remains intact', alS tlie foundations of the larije 
monastery have beeq| 3 nly parltally removed by the villagers, 
llcreafter, when tli% fakir’s tomb shall have disappeared, 
either through tinrikor neglect, I believe that the explorer 
of the Pari-hi~illiert \v?ll find the remains of one of 

the most important monuments of ]tlanilq\hla. 

No. 17, called Kota-la-dhcri by the people, is an earthen 
mound 10 or 12 feet in height, situated on the top of some 
rising ground, at rather more than half a mile to the east of 
Sonahi Find I made an excavation in the centre, whicli 
disclosed nothing hut loose stones and earth. If any build- 
ing had ever existed on this site, the cut stones must long 
ago have been carried off to the village. No. 19 is a large 
low mound, situated about 1,500 feci to the N. N. E. 
of the village of Sagari, and just half a mile to the south- 
east of General Court’s tope. The mound, which is 160 feet 
square, is covered with the remains of walls of cut stone, 
and towards the west side there is a small Khungah, or shrine 
of some holy MusalmSn, which is built entirely of stone. 
No, 20 is a still larger mound, situated to the north of the 
last, and about 1,500 feet to the E. S. E. of General Court’s 
tope. The mound is 300 feet long from north to south, and 
100 feet broad, with a height of 8 feet. It is covered with 
small Muhammadan tombs, which have been made of the 
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inalcrials supplied on the spot by the massive v^alls of 
some large building. I conclude that both of these last 
monads must bo the ruins of monasteries of consiclerahle 
size and importance. No. 21 is a long mound, 150 feet liy 
100 feet, with a height of 6 feet at the n irth end, and 
of 11 feet at the south and towards the Sagaii Nala. 
Towards the north there were a few traces of the straight 
walls of a small m onastery, but the south end was formed 
of solid blocks of the stone of large size. I made an ex- 
cavation, 12 feet in diameter, through the very middle 
of this solid stone mass, which, at 8 feet, reached the ground 
below without making any discovery. I am not satisfied, 
however, tliat my excavation was in the true centre of the 
mass, as I had nothing to guide me in the direction from 
east to west. It is possible, also, that the present ruin is 
only the remains of the basement of the stupa, which, no 
doubt, once stood on this spot. 

Nos. 18 and 22 are the remains of square buildings which 
were discovered by accidental digging in the open fields of 
the Sonala lands on the north- wmst side of Mak^m-ka-PincL 
General Abbott has remarked in his account of similar dis- 
coveries near the village of Mdnikj'd-la, that “ no one, on ex- 
amining superficially this site, could conjecture that beneath 
it arc the ruins above-mentioned.” This is strikingly true of 
the Makdm fields, which have been ploughed over for cen- 
turies, so that we might very reasonably conclude that all the 
larger remains of any ancient buildings must long ago have 
been removed. The soil, however, is thickly strewn wdth 
fragments of stone and broken pottery, and coins are found 
there every year after heavy rain. The ruined walls on the 
upper SonalA lands, marked No. 18, were found S'! feet under 
the ground level by a Brahman shortly before my arrival. 
His account was tJiat, on crossing tho field, he had seen some 
minute traces of gold leaf amongst the soil, which induced 
him to obtain tho zamindar’s permission to dig on the spot. 
He had made a hole about 16 feet across, which disclosed 
a largo room, upwards of 16 feet square, with a long passage 
feet wide running to tho south of it. The rear wall of the 
passage was sighted by a second excavation at 63 feet to the 
east, and anolher paralled wall was found in the same manner 
at 60 feet to the south of the passage. In the room first 
excavated tho Brahman worked very slowly, carefully put- 
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ii! 4 iM *(' il! Hio a''lic's vvImcIi Jnuisd in nosi ndernliln 

*|iianliljns, in bn altcnv.inls spfuvliod for fw^ininis of <> dd 
inai'. ( *n ('vamininu Ibonshns •\vliic1i lu* hnd (‘nlinclnd. I snw 
ninnomms ]r\rii(‘h’s oT j’obl Inaf t;ii) Ini ni^ in llu 'li.n 

1'ialii5U(ii\ hnlini' ivas tli.il jiu' laiildiiii, ii.id I)h u <1 iiinul 
by iiiv, and tliat {bn ivmaii.s ul liin <4i!dii!>r nf ibn nnod ni 
-oof ^^(^n !o bn intnul in th(‘ asln s. 'Flm | nj In ''til 
Unt bn btsn <1 (dlu r tbi!n;s b("-i{It 1 It Vilsi'b « n> 
doubt li'ut', bid L satblb ‘il iiij •'nil, In Mnt'n! t'liilnl -.ntii!] 
nk"- of lu'sk n^hn «5 !bii ibn “old was nn'niby i!in rnmiin'o!' 
Slildino; find ihat ihi' buiiiUn.' ini!-! (‘trim i\ Inun iv < ii dt 
fro^vodin it in. 

iXo, 22 is ibn inaains (>f a lar^n '•t|!n!‘i' bnildii " on llio 
iovvcr (SonaLt lauds, uhinh I tbkt'ovnud on iny ivtiun to 
3Llmbjala from fho wn&twaril. During my fibsennt) two 
small bronze heads bad bnnu foimd wliieli Bull Sinf,. tbn 
zamindav of Sagnri, liad kindly kept for nu'. One of llinin 
was a small giotosqnt'-lookinii’ Ihcn, but ibn oilier was a solid 
head of JUiddba, about oiin-foiivtli of life size. Tht' jdant* 
of ibeir discovery being pointed out, i set 2i) diyernrs to 
uoi'k, and in about one hour’s iiiuo 1 had roughly liaeed the 
positions of several rooms of a considcrabh' building. In a 
corner of one of Ihn smaller rooms T found a eomplniu 
bronze siaiuc of Buddba, standing in the atiitnde of teatdi- 
ing. The ligurc is 1(5] iucUns in height, and is cast solid ; 
but in spite of the great weight of the head, the statue is so 
W('ll balanced that it will stand upright without support. 
The drapery on the right side, which was hanging with broad 
thin iolds, is broken otf, imt I recovered (bo piece's after a short 
search amongst the riibhish which had becu excavated from 
the same room. I found also a thin ms'tal radiated halo, 
5 inches in diameter, which, most probably, belonged to tlio 
statue. I excavated fiv'c complete rooms, of vvliicli the 
largest was 10] feet by 11 feet, tUo second was 30] by 9[ 
feet, and the other ibrec were upwards of 8 feet scpiare. 
Judging by the size of lUe&c small rooms, I conclude that 
they must be the remains of a monastery, with its cells for 
monks, its temple coutainiug figures of Buddha, and its 
larger rooms for the instruction of students, and the rccita- 
tion of the daily ritual. During the progress of the excava- 
tion, the workmen found a large copper coin of ilema 
Ivadphisps, and a middle-sizi'd copper coin of Bazodeo. Iix 
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the evening, as no further discoveries appeared likely to bo 
made I discontmued the work. 

In this description of the ruins of Mhnikyula, I have 
given an account of 16 topes and as many monasteries, which. 
Judging by the frequent occurrence of massive stone walls 
'in other positions, were probably not more than two-tliircls 
of the great religious buildings of this once famous spot. 
But even this number, great as it is, falls far short of the 
55 topes, 28 monasteries, and 9 temples which I traced 
around the ancient Taxila. Of all these sixty stupas, there 
is not one, excepting only the great Manikydla Tope, that 
retains in its original position even a single wrought stone of 
the outer facing. Bor this reason alone we should, I think, 
be fully justified in fixing the date of Ventura’s Mdnikydla 
Tope at a much later period than any of the others. But 
when we know that this inference is supported by the dis- 
covery of Sassano-Arabian coins at a depth of 04 feet in ihe 
solid undisturbed ma^of the structure, and by the exist- 
ence in its interior o^^a Wrought stone of a former building, 
we can only eonclufie that Hwen Thsang’s silence is due to 
the non-existence of the tope iat the period of his visit in 
A. D. 630. ® 

XVII. ^IKHRABASTI. 

Sahlim or Sahha, is a small village, in a hollow of the 
hills at the top of the Bakrala Pass, nearly 24 miles to the 
north-west of Jhelam, and 6 miles to the south of Dhamak. 
The old Muhammadan carriage road avoided this steep pass 
by a long detour up the bed of the Bakr&la Biver to 
Dhamdk; but the pass was always used by travellers, 
both horse and foot. On his return from Delhi, Timur 
encamped at “ Sanhaste on the mountain of Jud,” distant 
20 miles from the Dindana, or Jhelam. The distance shows 
that Sanbasfe must be the same place as Sahhrabasti, 
The hill above the village is called Sakhrawdla JPahdr, and 
Simmoala JPahdr, or “ horse-hoof hill.” The latter name 
was derived from a large circular mark in the old pass, which 
the people called the hoof-print of R^^lu’s horse, made 
when he was in pursuit of the R&kshasas. The mark was 
obliterated in making the new road, but the place is well 
known to the people of the Western PanJ4b. A straight 
mark on the rook in the same place was called the stroke of 
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liis s-nrmi u1i(ii ho lUlod the Itahshasji iiameil »*?'/(' Iti 
Ihis name I Jkuo adhoml 1o the spoUing o[ my 
inlbrm.uits, hut llioiv (“ui be little doubt that Iho 
dcBXon IS luteuded lor the cliief of the iSf^luv or *Swu, 

as the s uue ]>eo|)]e ghe the name oi It'iJ'i Sta/IJ/t/r to 
Tikiamadit\ii of Ijuii. 'Phe position is naturally a strong 
one, and tnibtion sa,\s tint the simnumling hills, ulueli iie 
about 2 milts hi cuemt, M<re onee (roiuiod uith nails. 
The iu ihle land inside 1 h(‘ hollow i-,iu.u]y half a luih* In 
diaiueier, and laru(‘ bricks aie still dim up In some of the 
lidds. At near th(‘ (lul oi the rangig the suue 

laige biicks are also found, with eut doues and old coins in 
considerable immbeis. d'he jiresdice it Ilit' luge In leks and 
the Buddhist name of Uhamul are snllieieut cxidemi' of 
the anticiuity of tbe position, w bit li iseoufiiimd by tradi- 
tion, and by its evident natural streni>tli, whidi alone -would 
have led to its early occupation I tbiuk it possible that 
Bnlhm may bo identified uitb rtolem^'s Svgdfa or JEiiihif- 
rnecUa, wbicb ho places on the west side oi the llydaspes 
to the north of Bmkephala, although, ])erhaps, the ruined 
m und of Ahrijdn,tJic earliest scat of the (lakars, opposite 
Ml ’gala, has a bcttcr’^aim to this distinction. As this 
question has already been discussed at some length In my 
account of the Gakars, this reloreuee to the subject will be 
sufiicieut in the jtresent place. 


XVIII. JATALPtdl, OR inTKRPi[\.LV. 

The scene of Alevandci’s bailie with Portis has long 
engaged the attention, and exorcised the ingennity, ot the 
le irned. The judicious Elphmstonc placed it opposite to 
Jalilpur; but Burncs concluded that it must have been 
near Jhelam, because that place is on the great road 
from Tariary, -which appears to have been followed by 
Alexander.* In lb30 the subject was discussed by Gtneiai 
Court, whose oaily military training and uncqualh’d oppor- 
tunities for observation during a long residence in the 
Panjetb, gave him the best possible moans of forming a sound 
opinion.t General Court fixed the site of Alexander’s 


* Elplunfitonej 1 , 109 , and Bnuuf?, Bt UiaiT, II , 19 
t Bengal Aewitic Boticty’n Jouui IS40, p 47d» 
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camp at Jlielam, bis passai?c of the river at Kliilipatan, 3 
ko^, or 0 Diilcs, above Jhelain, the scene of his battle with 
Poriis at Patlikoti on tbc Jaba Nadi, 8 miles to the east of 
Jhelam, and the position of Nikaca at Vessa, or Bhesa, •which 
is 3 miles to the south-east of PaiM or Paiti-leoU, The 
late Lord Ilardinge took great interest in the subject, and 
tuicc conversed with me about it in 1816 and 1847. Ilis 
o])inion agreed ■R'ith mine that the camp of Alexander was 
most probably near JalMpur. In the following 
General Abbott published an elaborate disquisition on 
batilc-ficld of Alexander and Porus, in which he placa.'6f^ the 
camp of the former at Jhelam, and of the latter on the 
opposite bank near Norangabad. The passage of the river 
he fixed at Blntna, above 10 miles above Jhelam, and the field 
of battle near Pakial, about 3 miles to the north of 
Sukchenpur.* In this state the question remained until 
the end of 1863, when my tour through the Panjab gave me 
the opportunity of examining at leisure the banks of the 
Ilydaspcs from J aldlpur to Jhelam. 

Before discussing Alexander’s movements, I think it 
best to describe the different places on the line of the river, 
hoi ween Jhelam and Jalalpur, with the approaches to them 
from the -westward. When we have thus ascertained the 
site that will best agree with the recorded descriptions of 
Bukcphala, we shall then he in a better position for deciding 
the rival claims of Jhelam and Jalalpur as the site of 
Alexander’s camp. The distances that I shall make use of 
in this discussion are all taken from actual measurements. t 

The town of Jhelam is situated on the west bank of 
ihe river, 30 miles to the north-east of Jal41pur, and exactly 
100 miles to the N. N. W. of Labor. The remains of the 
old to-wn consist of a large ruined mound, to the west of the 
present city, about 1,300 feet square and 30 feet high, which 
is surrounded by fields covered with broken bricks and pot- 
tery. The square mound I take to be the ruins of the 
citadel, which is said to have been called Fufa. Numbers 
of old coins are still discovered in the mound after rain, but 
those which 1 w^as able to collect were limited to the 


** Bengal Asitttic Society ’’s Journal, 184j8, 619. 

t Plate BXin, for a map of tlie comitry* sliowing Alexantlei^ passage of the 
Iljaaspm * 
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minfau.e'' of llio Jjiar Fii(I()-St\^nii;uis, llio Kahul-llraliniaps, 
aud t!u' pi'hif of Kaslunir, As simihu* and iapix aurlii'r 
coins arc ]»_\ (Ji'iicnils Coiiii and A!)!)ott hj iuuc 

Iwvn It uhd ill nniulicrs in previous jears, it is ccilain 

Hint Ihc cit) imistl Iiavc bccu in existence as earlv as the 
lirsi cciilury hi Ibre C’Jirisl. Fuit the juU'atiiayes of iis sihn- 
tiou, on tcie oi“ the two priucipai lines of road aero-s the 
Korlli i’anjal), are so gaent that it must, j think, hnvi 
been (.(“‘upied at a \er\ eaiij* dale. This opinion is con- 
tinued by the nuniber& of large lu'ickb llnti have been dug’ 
out of i,\-‘ old luoniul, 

ThC’ ruined city near IXirajuir, wliicdi has been describe cl 
by Btimes and Court/ is siiiuiteil on tiu' west bank of tiie 
river, 20 miles bclovi' dhcduin, and It) inih*s ahow Jalalpur. 
In their time the old uumnd was uuo»‘cupied, hut about 
thiriy-tw'O years ago, or in lbd2 A. P., the people' of Diiduar 
abandoned their village on a hill to (he wi'st, and settled on 
the site of the ruined city. Before that time, the place was 
usually culled piiul or “the mound,” althougii its true 
name is said to have been Bdatnuagar, or ITdiuagar. The 
same name is also given hyBurnos; but Court, v'rho twice 
alludes to these ruins, mentious no name, unless he iuclude.s 
them under that of tiaqlnikhi, the ruins of whkdi ho des- 
cribes as extending along tho banks “ oi‘ the l[ydas])es from 
near Jalalpur to Paiapur.”t According to this account, 
the ruins would not he less than 0 or 7 miles in length. 1 
think it probable that there has been some confusion between 
the two different places, which have htTc been joined together 
as one continuous extent of ruins. GirJ/uik, which I take 
to he the original of (loneral Court’s Gayirukhi, is an ohl 
ruined fort on the top of the hill to the north of Jalalpur, 
to which the people assign a fal)uIoiis extent, hut it is at 
least 8 miles from J}(inqm}\ and is, ])esidos, separated from 
it by the deep Kandar ravine, and by tho precipitous range 
of hills at w'hose west foot Piluwar is situated. Burnes also 
describes the old city as extending “for 3 or i miles.” But 
this is certainly an exaggeration, as I was unable to trace 
the rains for more than one mile in length by half a mile 


* Burnes, Bokliaraj IL, 51 ; Coui% Bengal Asiatic Society's Jom iwl, 183li, |ip. 472 
and 473. 

t Bsirncs, Boldiara, 11^ SOj General Com tiu Bvugd Abiaik Society’s Joimwl, 
pp* 472 aud 473» 
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in breadth. The ruins consist of two large mounds just half a 
mile apart, with two smaller mounds about midway between 
them. The south mound on which Dilawar is situated is about 
500 feet square at top, and 1,100 or 1,200 feet at base_, with 
a height of 50 or 60 feet. The north mound, on which old 
DMpur stands, is COO feet square, and from 20 to 30 feet 
in height. Between these mounds the fields are covered 
uith brolcen bricks and pottery, and the whole place is said 
to bo the ruins of a single city. The walls of the Dillwar 
houses are built of the large old bricks dug out of fby 
mound, which are of two sizes, — one of 11-| by mci^ ™ 

and the other of only half this thickness. Old v 'ijiS are 
found in great numbers in the Dilawar mound, ^Mn. which 
the Jalalpur Bazar is said to be supplied, just as Bind Dadan 
is supplied from the ruins of Jobnathnagar. The coins 
which I obtained belong to the first Indo-Scythians, the 
Kabul-Brahmans, the Kings of Kashmirr^d the KarMU 
Chiefs, Hasan and his son Muhammad. The site, therefore, 
must have been occupied certainly as early as the second 
century before the Christian era. Its foundation is attributed 
to Baja Bharati, whose age is not known. I conclude, 
however, that the dominating position of Dildwar, which 
commands the passage of the Jhelam at the point where the 
lower road from the west leaves the hills, just below the 
mouth of the Bunhar river, must have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. 

The town of Jaldlpur is situated on the west bank of 
the Jhelam at the point where the Kandar ravine joins the 
old bed of the river. The stream is now 2 miles distant ; 
but the intervening ground, though partially covered with 
small trees, is still very sandy. The town is said to have 
been named in honor of Akbar, in whose time it was most 
probably a very flourishing place. But since the desertion of 
the river, and more especially since the foundation of Bind 
Dadan, the place has been gradually decaying until it now 
contains only 738 houses, with about 4,000 inhabitants. 
Brom the appearance of the site I estimated that the town 
imght formerly have been about three or four times its present 
size. The houses are built on the last slope at the extreme 
edst end of the salt range, which rises gradually to a height 
of 160 feet above the road. Its old Hindu name is said 
to have been Qiiyhdk, and as this name is found in the Ain 
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fCrreliiik (read of Sindh S.f'nid/ we laive 

at li was in use until tlio itnu’ of Alvluu*, wlirii it 
(hI to JaLllpur. .Hui llu' pi'uplo still apply the 
ihjhii/i to liic remains of walls (HI i1h‘ lop (ti the 
e lull, which rises 1,!0U Idi t tihovc .iahhuir. 

■ to tnulitioii (jh-jhal, isvloiulcd tolhi'W. IN \\ , 
Lho old teiuplo of llm,h*Miw.ihi, a distance o! \ ! 
■U this is only the usual t\‘u«sioialii>u of i'^uor u n 
I of all andeni sites. Thcie is no doubt tl at. titc 
once cxleiid to the westward lor soiiu' coiisidcrable 
IS the qround on that hide is tlih'Kly strewn wilii 
itcry lor aliout hall' a luile. Its aidiipiity also is 
[, as the coins which it uidds reach back to tlie 
Alexander’s successors. Did I helievc that it is 
cr, as its favorable position at the south-east end 
■er road would certainly have led to its oeeupaiiou 
'• early period. I think, therefore, that it may be 
with the Girivraja of the Hamayana. Tradition 
vecl the name of only one kinaj, named I\>UnLaiu(i~ 
is said to have been the sister’s son of Moga, tlie 
’ Mong. Mogal Beg writes the name Ghb'~Ji‘hi(h\ 
0 written by some of the people of the place, as if it 
id from Gin-ZohdJc, or “ Zohak’a llilL” But tlm 
lling, which accords with the pronunciation, is 

. Jhelam to Jalapur the course of the river is from 
to south-w'cst hctw'een tw'o nearly parallel ranges 
tins, which are generally known, as the Tila and 
Is. The Tila range, which is about thirty miles in 
jciipies the west bank from the great east bend of 
below Mangala to the bed of the Bun liar lliver, 
to the north of Jalalpur. Tihi means simply a 
MU, 2 and the full name is GomklunUh-ka-TUa. 
ancient name was Bdlndlh-ka-TUa. Both of these 
id from the temple on the summit, which w'as 
ledicated to the sun as BdlmUli, but is now devoted 
■ship of Gorakhmlihi a form of Siva. The latter 
vever, is very recent as Mogal Beg, who surveyed 
•y between A. B. 1781 and 1791, calls the hil! 
li-TiU, or tower of the Jogis, whose chief is called 


t GladwiE^ft TiAiibktioE, II., 263. 
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Jiihidl’'^= Abul Eazl also mentions tlic “ Cell of 
and file attcodani jogk or devotees, from whom the hill is still 
sometimes called Jogi-tlla. Bat the name of Balnath is most 
probably even older than the time of Alexander, as Plaiarcli|; 
relates that when Portis was assembling his troops to oppose 
Alexander, the royal elephant rushed up a hill sacred to the 
sun, and in human accents exclaimed “ O great king, who 
art descended from Gegasios, forbear all opposition to 
Alexander, for Oegasioa himself was also of the race of 
dove.” The “ hill of the snn” is only a literal translation 
of Bdlndth-ha-Tila, hut Plutarch goes on to say that it was 
afterwards called the “ hill of the elephant,” which I take 
to be another proof of its identity with Baln&th ; for as this 
name is commonly pronounced Bilndt by the people, and is 
so written by Mogal Beg, the Macedonians who had just 
come through Persia, would almost certainly have mistaken 
it for Fll-ndtJi, or Bil-ndth, the “ elephant.” But wherever 
Alexander’s camp may have been, whether at Jhelam or 
JalMpur, this remarkable hill, which is the most command- 
ing object within 50 iniles of the Hydaspes, must certainly 
have attracted the attention of the Macedonians. Its 
highest peak is 3,242 feet above the sea, or about 2,500 feet 
above the level of the river. 

The Babhi range of hills, on the east hank of the river, 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Bhimhar to Eashl, a 
length of 30 miles. This range is a very low one, as the 
highest point is not more than 1,400 feet above the sea, and 
is less than 600 feet above the river ; hut the broken and 
difficult ground on both banks of the hill presents a bai'rier 
quite as impassable as a much loftier range. XJntil the 
British occupation of the Panjah, the Pabhi hills were 
crossed by only one carriage-road through the Khori Pass, 
6 miles to the north-east of Eashl, and by, one foot-path 
through the Khavian Pass, 10 miles to the south-east of 
Jhelam. But though the main road has since been carried 
through the latter Pass, it is still liable to interruption after 
heavy rain. 

* Manuscript map of tlxe Panjib and Kabul Talley, compiled by Wilford from the 
surroys of Mir^a Mogal Beg, in my possession. Mirza was employed for tea yeais 
at Wilford’ s expense on these surveys. 

t 6kd-wia’s Ain Akbarl, II., 110. 

t Be Fltiviis, in Yoce Hydaspes, I take Gegasios to be only the Greek rendering of 
J&gMi or Mjdth 
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Iti jijipronriiin^* Iho lljclasp('«! from 11u’ wo^hvard, Alex- 
ander had tlu' ehoico 

ting'uisiiod by Haber as tlui iij>j>i'r and loner roads, .t’rniu 
the Indus to Hasan Ahdti!, or Slia'i-dliori, the two lines were 
the same. J^brnu tlu* latter place Hie upjier road iiroceedod 
by the Miirgala Pass through 11 anal Pauli and .tlanikyala 
to Dhanidk and Hakrala, from -which pi leo it deseinuled by 
the ])ih 1 of the Kalrin Hirer throumli a gap in the Til:i rasigo 
to Itohtus, and from TluMiee over an open plain to .liselain. 
P''roitt Hakrala there was also a foot-])ath to Jhelain, wliieh 
crossed the 'fila range about <! miles to tin* nortli-i'ast of 
Jtohtas, but this Pass was aluays a dangerous one lor horses 
and eauK'ls, and was difficult even for foot passengers. 'Plio 
length of this upper road from tShah-dheri rid llohtas to 
Jiieiam was 91i miles; but ibis has since been shortened 
to 87 miles by the new road, which aToids the two long 
detours by llohtas and Hhamak. 

Prom Taxila, or Shah-dheri, the lower road proceeds 
via the Margala Pass to Jangi, from whence it strikes off 
vid Chaontra to DudliiM. Prom this point the road branches 
into two lines, that to the south proceeding by OhakowiU 
and the salt mines to Pincl Dadan and Ahmadabad, and that 
to the cast proceeding old Asanot and the Bunluir River to 
Bihiwar, opposite Rasul, or vid Asanot and Vang to Jalalpur. 
Prom Shah-dheri to DudhiS-l the distance is 53 miles, from 
thence to Asanot 33 miles, and thence to Dilawar, or Jalalpur 
each 21 miles, the whole distance to cither place being 109 
miles. Prom DudluAl to Chakow&l is 12 miles, thence to 
Bind Uddan 29 miles, and on to J alalpur 22 miles, the whole 
distance by this route being 118 miles, But this distance 
would be shortened to 114 miles by ibe traveller proceeding 
direct from the foot of the salt range to Jalalpur. There 
is also a third line which branches off from the upper road 
at Mandra, 6 miles to the south of the Manikyhla Tope, and 
proceeds vid ChakowM and Pind D4dan to Jalalpur. By 
this route tine whole distance from Shah-dheri to Jalalpur 
is 116f miles, or only 112| by leaving the line at the foot 
of the salt range and proceeding direct to Jalalpur. The 
respective distances by these three different routes are 109, 
111, and 11 2f miles, the mean distance being 112|- miles. 

Now, the distance from Taxila to the Hydaspos is 
stated by Pliny, from the measurement of Alexander’s 
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surv''e 7 ors 5 Diogrieics and Beiton, at 120 Iloman miies, wliict 
are equal to 110-^- English miles, at the value of 0‘9193 each, 
as given in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities.* As all the 
copies of Pliny give the same number, we must accept it as 
the actual measurement of the route that was followed by 
Alexander from Taxila to his camp on the Hydaspes. In 
cojiiparing this distance with those already given from 
Shah-dlicri to Jhclam and Jalalpur, we must unhesitatingly 
reject d helam, which is no less than 16 miles short of the 
recorded distance, while Jalalpur differs from it by loss than 
2 miles. But there is another objection which is equally ^ 
fatal to the claims of Jhelam. According to Strabo, “ the 
direction of Alexander’s march, as far as the Hydaspes, was, 
for the most part towards the south, after that to the 
Hypanis it was more to^rards the east.”! Now, if a line 
drawn on the map from Ohind on the Indus through Taxila 
and Jhelam be continued onwards, it will pass through 
GujaiAt and Sodhra to Jalandhar and Sarhind. As this is 
the most northerly road to the Ganges that Alexander could 
possibly have taken, his route by Jhelam would have been 
in one continuous straight line, which is in direct opposition 
to the explicit statement of Strabo. But if we adopt 
Jalalpur this difficulty will be obviated, as the change in the 
direction would have been as much as 26° more easterly. 
There is also a third objection to Jhelam, which, though not 
entitled to the same weight as either of the preceding, 
is still valuable as an additional testimony on the same side. 
According to Arrian, the fleet on descending the Hydaspes 
from Nikina reached the capital of Sopeithes on the third 
day. Now, I have already shown that the residence of 
Sopeithes must have been at Johndthnagar, or Abmedabad, 
which is just three days’ distance for a laden boat from 
lalalpur, bnt is six days from Jhelam. As the evidence 
in each of these three separate tests is as directly in favour 
of Jalalpur as it is strongly opposed to Jhelam, I thi nk 
that we are fully justified in accepting the latter as the most 
probable site of Alexander’s camp. 

We have now to examine how the river and the country 
about Jalalpur will agree with the recorded accounts of 


# Hhst Nat , Vf , 21'— *dd dai uin/ CXZ. mill 
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A!('\;in(|t'i‘’.s o]>oralioiis in Ills j)us',a!,‘e of tlic If^vdaspcs and 
sii!)M‘tju('n{ baltlewith Poi'us. Aocordini? to Arrian “ tlicro 
ViA a noodi'd promouiory on tlio i>ank of tho riror, 
150 .sUnlia or Jii4 17] niiloh abov'o tiio camp, and iiiimc- 
diulc!\ opposilc to ii Him' nas a iliickly 'vvooded island.” 
Curtins also meulions tlic nofxled island as “ well fitted for 
Jiiaskiii' 4 * his operations.'* “There was also,” lie adds, “not 
■firrtFom the spot n here ho was encamped, a very deep ravine 
(JoH'id which not only screened the infantry but the 

c.u airy loo.” IVo learn from Arrian that this ravine was 
not )u'ar the river boenuse “ Alexander marched at some 
<l/si(/Hc‘e from Hie hunh, lest the enemy should discern that 
he was ha'^touing' towards the promontory and island.” 
Now, there is a ravine to the north of Jalalpur which exactly 
suits the descidptiuns of both historians. This ravine is the 
bod of the Kandar Nala, which has a course of 6 miles from 
its source down to Jalalpur, whore it is lost in a waste of 
sand. Up this ravine there has always been a passable but 
dilflcult road towards Jhelam. Prom the head of the 
Kandar, which is 1,080 feet above the sea, and 345 abovo 
the river, this road proceeds for 3 miles in a northerly 
direction clown another ravine called the Kasi, which then 
turns suddenly to the cast for 6|- miles, and then again 1-| 
miles to the south, whore it joins the Jhelam immediately 
below Dildwar. The whole distance from Jalalpur being 
exactly 17 miles. I marched along this ravine road myself, 
for the purpose of testing the possibility of Alexander’s 
march, and I satisfied myself that there was no difficulty 
in it, except the fatigue of making many little ascents and 
descents in the first half, and of wading through much heavy 
sand in. the latter half. The ravine lies “ at some distance 
from the bank” as described by Arrian, as the bend in the 
Kasi is 7 miles from the Jhelam. It is also “ a very deep 
ravine,” as described by Curtins, as the hills on each band 
rise from 100 to 260 and 300 feet in height. Therefore In 
the three leading particulars which are recorded of it, this 
ravine accords most precisely with the aooounts of the 
ancient historians.t 


^ Vito Alexaiwirij VIII , IS., **tegaidls lusidiuj Compare A»kn* Aaabasli, 

V, U. 

t Sm Flato LX VI I , in wliicli all Uie features liere tecribed sro cletrlj iliowii* 
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Amongst tiac minor particulars, there is one 'wliicli 
seems io me to be applicable only to that part of the river 
immediately above Jalalpur. Arrian records that Alexander 
placed rnnniug sentries along tlie bank of the river, at such 
distances that they could see each other, and communicate 
his orders. Now, I believe that this operation could not 
bo carried out in tho face of an observant enemy along any 
pari of the river hank, excepting only that one part which 
lies hetweon Jalalpur and Dil4war. In all other parts the 
ivest bank is open and exposed, but in this part alone the 
V'ooded and rocky hills slope down to the river, and offer 
sufficient cover for the concealment of single sentries. As 
the distance along the river bank is less than 10 miles, and 
was probably not more than 7 miles from the east end of the 
cam}), it is easy to understand why Alexander placed them 
along this line instead of leaving them on the mneh longer 
route, which he was to march himself. Another miuor 
particular is the presence of a rock in the channel by the 
river, on which, according to Curtius, one of the boats was 
dashed by the stream. Now, rocks are still to be found in 
the river only at Kotera, Meriala, Malikpur, and Shah 
Kabir, all of which places are between I)il4war and Jalalpur. 
The village of Kotera is situated at the end of a long 
wooded spur, which juts out upon the river just one mile 
below Dil4war. This wooded jutting spur, with its adjacent 
rook, I would identify with the akra or promontory of 
Arrian, and the petra of Curtius. f Beyond the rock there 
was a large wooded island which screened the foot of the 
promontory from the observation of the opposite bank. 
There are many islands in this part of the Jhelara, hut 
when a single year is sufficient to destroy any one of these 
rapidily formed sand hanks, we cannot, after the lapse of 
more than 2,000 years, reasonably expect to find the island 
of Alexander. But in 1849, opposite Kotera, there was 
such an island, 2^ miles in length and half a mile in 
breadth, which still exists as a large sand bank. As the 
passage was made in tbe height of the rainy season, the 
island, or _ large sand bank, would naturally have been 
covered with tamarisk bushes, which might have been 


♦ Aubasis, V., 11, 

f Cartiutf Vita Alejandri VIII , H ; and Awian, Anab.isis V., II. 
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snOiciraily liii^h to sei-oen tlio auovenionts ol' iiifiuilrj and 
disiuuuiiled cavalry. 

llio [xisiiinii ol' (ho two camps T hcticrc to have hism as 
follows: Alexander, withuhoul r)0,0(10 men, Incindinu' nJHHf 
Indian auxiliaries inuh'r Mophis of d’axila, had Ids head 
<puu’ters at Jalalpnr, and his <*amp probaldy oxnaided Idr 
ahoui 0 miles alontf the bank of (he river, from Shah Kahir, 
a niilcs to the iiorih-cast of Jalalpnr. down to S\a(lpur, !■ 
mdes, tn the AV. S. W. Tin' head quaviin's of J’<vru> mu'-! 
have been about Muhabatpnr, I miles to (lie W. S. \V. of 
Moiig, ami 3 miles to the south-east of Jalalpm*. 11 is army 
of nearly 50,000 men, inehiding idejilianls, arcliers, and 
charioteers, must have occupied about tin* same extent as tlm 
Macedonian army, and w’ould, Iheudore, have evtcudnl 
about 2 miles above, and d miles below' iJuhubatpur. in 
these positions, the left flank of Alexander’s camp would bate 
been, only 0 miles from the wooded prouumiory of Ixotv ni, 
where bo intended to steal his passage across the riF cr, and tho 
right flank of the Indian camp would lu-nc been 2 miles I'roiii 
Hong, and G miles from the point opposite Kotcra. 

As my present object is to identify the secno of 
Alexander’s battle with Povus, and not to describe the fluc- 
tuations of the conflict, it will bo suflicieui to quote the 
concise account of tbe operation nbicb is giwm by Idutardi 
from Alexander’s owui letters: “lie took advaniagi' of a 
dark and stormy night, with ])art of iiis infantry and a selcot 
body of cavalry, to sain a little island in the river at some 
distance from tile Indians ; when he was there, he and his 
troops 'were attacked with a most violent wind and rain, 
accompanied with dreadful thunder and lightning.” But in 
spite of the storm and rain they pushed on, and, wading 
through the water breast-high, reached the opposite bank of 
tbe river in safety.* “When they vrere landed,” says 
Plutarch, who is still quoting Alexander’s letters, “ho 
advanced with the horse 20 stadia before tho foot, conclud- 
ing that, if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he 
should be greatly their superior, and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry, his own would come up in 


♦ Sit William Napiet paid jusi tribute to tbe skill of kott'i Genr-rals. Spcftkiiig' of 
paafflgo of tbo Gmuicus, bo says that it emmt ** be comptied for feoldierif 
sfelll with bis of tbe Hydaspos «d defeat of Porw. Before that great wnti 

be could aot play Ike laiao daiiog aiid Wwlattiuster lieyiiifi 1838# ^ 4 % 
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time euougli to roccive them.” Prom Arrian n'o learn that 
as soon as the army liad begun fording tlie channel between 
the island and the main land, they were seen by the Indian 
scouts, who at once dashed off to inform Porus. When the 
ford was passed with some difiicnlty, Alexander halted to 
form his little army of 6,000 infantry and about 10,000 
cavalry. He then “marched swiftly forward with 6,000 
horse, leaving the infantry to follow him leisurely and in 
order.” While this wns going on, Porns had detached hi§^^ 
sou with two or throe thousand horse and one hundrecTlltrd 
twenty chariots to oppose Alexander. The. two forces met 
at 20 stadia^ or 2^ miles, from the place of crossing, or 
about 2 miles to the north-east of Mong. Here the chariots 
proved useless on the wet and slippery clay, and were nearly 
all captured. The conflict, however, must have been a sharp 
one, as Alexander’s favorite charger.^ Bnkephalns, was 
mortally wounded by the young prinde, who was himself 
slain, together with 400 of his ^hen Porus heard of 

the death of Ms son, he marched at once against Alexander 
with the greater part of his army ; hut when he came to a 
plain, where the ground was not difficulty and slippery hut 
firm and sandy, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, 
he halted and arrayed his troops ready for battle. Ills 200 
elephants wore drawn up in front of the infantry about one 
plethron, or 100 feet apart, and the chariots and cavalry were 
placed on the flanks. By this arrangement, the front of the 
army facing north-east must have occupied an extent of 
about 4 miles from the bank of the river to near Lakhna- 
Wali, the centre of the line being, as nearly as possible, on 
the site of the present town of Mong. Around this place 
the soil is “ firm and sound,” but towards the north-east, 
where Alexander encountered the young Indian prince, the 
surface is covered with a hard red clay, which becomes both 
heavy and slippery after rain.* 

When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up in 
battle array, he halted to wait for his infantry, and to recon- 
noitre the enemy’s position. As ho was much superior to 
Porus in cavalry, he resolved not to attack the centre where 
the formidable line of elephants were supported by masses 


* I spaik from actual observation of tbe field of Obilianwfila for some days after 
the battle, when the country had been delufted with rain. Both battles were fought on 
liiQ same gtotmd, botiveon the town of Mong and the gontbern end of the Pabbi Hills. 
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t‘ infan iiy, 1)ut to fall upon boih Hanks and iluw ilio 
ndians into liisorclor, Tho right wing, lod ])y Alexander 
imself, drove back the cuemy’iS hor.so upon ilie line of 
lepliants, wbieh then advanced and kepi tlie Macedonians in 
beck for some iinie. MliLcrevcr I’oriis saw cavalry ad- 
ancing, ho opposed ele])liaiita, bnt these slow and ininicldy 
a imals “could not keep pace with (he ra{)id evolutions of 
1 C horse.” At length, the elephants, v\oiiud<>d and fright- 
I'.ed, rushed madly about, trampling down friends as W(‘ll as 
les. '^Ifai ^hi msmall body of Indian horse being surruimded 
as ov'crpowored hT-v^ht-' Macedonians, and nearly all slain ; 
ad the large mass of ji^diau infantry, vvluch still held out, 
eing vigorously attac^'^^d on all sid(‘s by the vietnrious 
orse, broke their rfinks and lied. Tlu'u, says Arrian, 
Kratorus and the who were with him on tho other 

ide of the river, no perceived the ^ iclory to incline 

3 the Macedonians, than they passed over and madi.* a 
readful slaughter of in pursuit.”®*: 

Prom the last statcmemTtffeicdri have quoted it is clear 
hat the battle field was within sight of Alexander’s camp, 
low, this is especially true of the plain about iMong, which 
5 within easy ken of the east of Alextmder’s camp at 
hah Kabir, the nearest point being only 2 miles distant, 
fith this last strong evidence in favor of Jalalpuv as the site 
f Alexander’s camp, I close my discussion of this interest- 
ig question. But as some readers, like Mr. Groto, the 
istorian of Greece, may still think that General Abbott has 
hown “ highly plausible reasons” in support of Ms opinion 
hat Alexander’s cam]) was at dhelani, I may hero point 
ut that the village of Pabrul, which lie has selected as the 
lattle field, is not loss than 14 miles from Jhelam, and, 
herefore, quite beyond tho ken of Alexander’s camp. I 
aay quote also his own admission that the bed of the Sukhett' 
liver, a level plain of sand one mile in width, “is a torrent 
fter heavy rain, and is so full of quicksands as to be un- 
uited to military operations.” Now, this very Suhhetr River, 
.ctually lies between Pabral and the site of the Indian 
:amp opposite Jhelam, and as we know that a heavy storm 
)f rain had fallen during the preceding night, the Sukhotr 
vould have been an impassable torrent at the time of the 
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And so also ^yoiild liave been the Jaba Elver, wliicli 
joins the Jbelam just below the Sukbetr. With these two 
intervening livers, which, whether wet or dry, would have 
been obstacles equally great to the march of the Indian army 
and more specially to the passage of the war-chariots, I am 
quite satisfied lha’t the battle field could not have been to the 
north of the Suldietr Eiver, 

The position of Bukephala still remains to 
According to Strabo,^ the city of Bukephala 
the vest bank of the river where Alexanderjia 
but Plutarch says that it was near th^g "Hydaspes, in the 
place where Bukophalus was buried. Arrian, however, states 
that it was built on the site _ of his camp, and was named 
Bnkophala in memory of his^ horse. | Biodorus, Curtins, 
and Justin leave the exact position mjidecided; but they all 
agree that it was on the opposite bankc^f the river to Nikaoa, 
w'hich was certainly built on the field /of battle. With these 
conflicting statements alone togiiide us, it is difficult to 
arrive at any positive“'BSlK‘lll§i^irr According as we follow 
Strabo or Arrian, we must place JBuhephala at Dildwar, or 
at JaLUpur. Both places arc equi-distant from the battle 
field of Mong, which I take without much hesitation to bo 
the site of Eikaca. If the two cities were built on the same 
plan, which is not improbable, then Dildwar would have the 
preferable claim to represent Bukcpbala, as its ruined mound 
is of tlio same size and height as that of Mong. I have 
already noticed in another place the possibility that Bugidd, 
or Bugidl, the name of the district in which Dildwar 
is situated, may be only an abbreviation of Bukephdlia by 
the easy elision of the ph. But this is only a guess, and I 
have nothing else to offer on the subject, save the fact that 
the ancient name Jaldlpur was certainly Qirjdk, while that 
of Dildwar is quite uncertain, as Udinagar is applied to at 
least three dilTerent places. Altogether, therefore, I think 
that the claims of Dildwar to be the Bukephala of Alexander 
are stronger than those of Jaldlpnr. 

XIX. MONG, OE NIKiEA. 

The position of Mong has already been described, but 
I may repeat that it is 6 miles to the east of Jalalpur, and 


be discussed, 
was b mlt.-, jgg' 

‘^crossed it : 
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tin’ sauic (listancp to (in' soniliof Diluv sr. Tin* n.imo Is 
Usually pronounced Ihuuj or JZ/o///, but it is sruilcu u!!lif)iii 
llic nasal, and is said to liavc Inani ibtUKb'd in Hajj }hi<j<i or 
Lfc is aho caiii'd linja SHid/nu, >Uiic!i 1 take to 
mean kiii^of the A^//./n‘{>r*Sncc. Ois hrollHa*, II an iouiidcd 
ru'unpur or Iifonnanar, tlicuunlon? llnsti!, wUi* li i-i (I inik’s 
1o tlic nonli-('ast of lilonu", niul c\ucily onjHi^-ilc Dilnuar, 
llis sister’s son, naini d K unkaniiir.Mh, a\.* 11 tja of (liij'ik 

or Jalnlimr. dhc old ruined mound on r. is 

situated; is diH) feid Imiu’ In 100 i(H't broad, i.tul 50 («s t liedu 
and is \isibie for many miles on al! side<. It ctminins U75 
bouses built of lari’e old brb'ks, and 5,00*) inbaliilants, uho 
are cdiieih dats. The old widls arc \ cry n inner U', tiieii exact 
lainibcr, accordi ly to mr informauf, lieina 115. 

I biiv(' abeady slated Ibat 1 take 1100*4 t 1 be the sito 
of Nilcma, tbo citj ubicb Alexander bnill on tbe scene oj 
bis battle uith Torus. Tlie evidence ou fbi-% pointis. 1 think, 
as complete as could be 'uisln’d; but I ban' stili to e'qdain 
bow the name of Xiktea could have bieii changed to lloiif?. 
The tradition that the touii uas found by Itaja Ito^a is 
strongly corroborated by the tact that Jfiihf/raja Jloga is 
mentioned in Mr. llobi’i'is’ Taxiln inscription. Kow, Moga 
is the same name as Jfoa, and the coins of 21mt or Jltiimv 
are still found in Mon". But the eommoni'st Grci'k mono- 
gram on tbeso coins lorms the Iclbrs A' IK, vvbich I take to 
1)0 the abbreviation of Xiktra the place of mintage. If this 
inferoiee be correct, as 1 believe it is, then Xikaa must ]ia\e 
been the principal mint-city of the great King J/o'/n and, 
therefore, a place of considerable importance. As the town 
of Mong is traditionally ailributi'd to Baja Mega as 
the founder, wo may reasonably conclude that he must 
have re-built or increased the place undo’ the new name of 
Moga-gvama, which, in the spoken dialects, would 1)(‘ short- 
ened to Moguou and Hong. Coins of all the Indo-Scytliia)). 
princes arc found at Itlong in considerable luimbors, ami 1 
see no reason to doubt that the place is as old as the time of 
Alexander.* 


* Tls0 co)i|ie!* coitw of tho* suo f diipI sn sutli trauJ*.” it Mm tliit 

tlifj are coami (nij call< il tlK" ptoj !e tii tiu « utiti\ 
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XX. KATAS, OR KATAICSIIA. 

Tlie holy fountain of Katas is, next to Jwaiamukhi the 
most frequented place of pilgrimage in the Panj^b. ’ The 
Brahmamcal stor^ relates that Siva was so inconsolable for 
the death of his wife Sati, the daughter of Daksha, that the 
tears literally “rained from this eyes,” and formed the two 
sacred pools of 'Piishham or JPoMar, near Ajmer, and 
Katdlisha or Katas in the Sindh Sagar Boab. Katdhsha 
means the “raining eyes,” but the ignorant Brahmans of the 
place spell the name Ketaksha and Kettaksha, although they 
give it exactly the same meaning. The pool is partly 
artificial, the rock having been cut away to enlarge the 
natural basin in the bed of the Ganiya ISTala. Just above 
the pool there is a strong masomy wall 2| feet thick and 
19 feet high, which once dammed up the stream so as to 
form a large lake ; but only the land portions are now stand- 
ing, and the water disappears entirely amongst the broken 
rocks and ruins of the embankment. The Brahmans say 
that the dam was built by Baja Pfitak, the Dew^n or 
minister of some King of Delhi for the purpose of turning 
the water away from the holy pool of Kataksh. There 
certainly is a channel cut through the rock, for 122 feet in 
length, which would have carried off the waters to 
a point below the tank ; but as there are springs in 
the pool itself, it seems more probable that” the 
dam was taade to retain water for irrigation. This channel 
was briginally a tunnel, but the roof has fallen in, and the 
rock still overhangs on both sides in rough unchiselled 
masses. The pool is irregular in shape but it may be 
described at 200 feet in length, with an extreme breadth 
of 160 feet at the upper end, and about 90 feet at the lower 
end, where it is closed by a low stone causeway, 6 feet broad 
with three narrow openings for the passage of the water. 
Alter heavy rain the swollen stream passes clear over the 

causeway. The water is pure and clear, hut the fish are said 
to die annually.* 

Kht4s is situated on the north side of the Salt Eange, 16 
miles from Pmd Dadan, and 18 miles from Ohakowal, at a 
height of more than 2,000 feet above the sea. About 800 

* See mo LXVIII for a map of Katas. 
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feet below llie pool, llie Ouniya Nuia pa«;s{'sl)eiueen the two 
flat-topped hills, about tlOO feet in Uei^hi, on which tho 
ancient town is said to bare stood. On tiie uest Isill, named 
Kotera, I trAoed scveial A\alls and toneis of the old Ibriifl- 
cations, and the I’einaitisof abiiek hiiildiiiii uliich the people 
call &(alhu-ln-31alaii, or Wadliu’s house, 'I’lie briekN are Itl 
by 91 by 2^ intbes. In the inuldU' of llie noriii side of the 
lull I traced the -v’lalls of a ^atew ij h* ulinif don ti to a tower 
enelosiuo,at the east ('iid of A'sincli stvuul tlie hdl-Uhnm or 
“ seven temples.” 'riiose are tiie only aiuicut remains of 
any interest that now exist at Xalas. Tin* iipper fort is 
l,2h0 teet Ion" by 1300 feet, and tlie lower fovt 800 feet by 
430, the wholo circuit luini* about 3,300 teet, or less than 
thne-quaitiis of a mile. Hut the whole eucuit of KatAs, 
including tlm luins of the town on botli banks oi the stri'am 
above and below the fort, is about I miles. 

The Sai-GIiara or “seven temples,” are attributed to 
tbe Pandus, wbo aie said to bare lived at Katas during a 
portion of their twelve gears’ w'aiulmngs. On examining 
the place carefully 1 found tho remains of no loss than twelve 
temples, which are clnstorcd together in the north-east corner 
of the old fort. Their general stjlo is similar to that of the 
Kashmir temples, of which tho chief eharattoristics are 
dentils, trefoil arches, aiches, fluted pillars, and pointed 
roofs, all of which are found in the temples of Katfis and 
of other places in tho salt range. Untortiiaatcly these 
temples are so much ruined that it is impossible to make 
out tbeir details with any accuracy ; but enough is left to 
show that they belong to tbe later siylo of Kashmirian 
arehitcctiire which prevailed under the Karkola and Varm- 
ma dynasties, from A. B. 023 to 939, and as the salt 
range belonged to tho kingdom of Kashmir during the 
greater part of this time, I believe tbat those temples must 
be assigned to the period of Kashmirian domination. Tho 
temples of Malot and Katas have been described by General 
Abbott,* but others exist at Sibganga near Malot and at 
E%banw41a, equi-distant from Pind BAdan and Jalalpur. 
Those of Malot and BAglianwMa are the least ruinous ; but 
they are all built of the same soft friable standstonc, which 
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has now crumbled away so much that the details of the 
mouldings are no longer distinguishable with any certainty. 

The Sat- Ohara group of temples is formed of six 
smaller temples placed in pairs at regular distances about 
one large central fane, and this again is connected with 
the remains of a very large temple which is situated due east 
170 feet distant. The central fane of the group 

is feet square, with a portico to the east of 20 feet 
front, and 7 feet projection, which is pierced by trefoil arch 
as shown in General Abbott’s sketch. On each side 11-| 
feet distant and flush with the back wall, there is a small 
temple, 15 feet square, with a portico 7 feet square, of w'hich 
the entrance is a cinque-foil arch. On the north side 27 
feel distant and nearly flush with the front wall, there is 
another small temple 11-| feet square, with a portico of 
6 feet. The corresponding temple on the south side is gone. 
At 17^ feet to the front there are the ruins of two other 
buildings which are said to have been temples, but so little 
remains that I was unable to verify the Brahmanical belief. 
In front of these ruins is the gateway, 17 feet square, with 
a passage 6^ feet wide leading straight up to the central 
fane. The whole of these temples have been so often 
restored and plastered that they have suffered more from the 
repairs of man than from the ravages of time. The body 
of the central fane is now altogether hidden by a thick coat 
of plaster, the unfortunate gift of Quldb Singh. 

The great ruined fane to the east consists of a mound 
of ruins resting on a basement 68^ feet long by 56^ feet 
broad, which is in rather better preservation than the 
Sat~Ghara temples. Its design, too, is quite different, as it 
is divided into a number of small panels or recesses by broad 
pilasters after the style of the tope basement at Mani- 
kyhldL. But the intervals are only one diameter and two- 
fifths, and the capitals are without the long abacus, which is 
the peculiar feature of the tope architecture. The cornice 
is supported by a row of plain dentils, 7i inches deep and 
8f inches broad, with intervals equal to the breadth. The 
whole was covered with a thin coat of plaster which may 
still be seen in the sheltered recesses between the dentils, 
and even on the smooth face of the architecture. There 
is nothing now remaining about this basement to show 
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wliother it belonged to a Buddbist topo or a Brabmanical 
temple. But over the doorway of a modern, temple to Eama 
Chandra, which is close by on the north side, there is a three- 
headed and four-armed male figure that it is said to have 
been found in the mass of ruins overlying the basement. The 
statue is of red sandstone 3 feet high. The three heads are 
different, — in the middle a man, to the right a boar, and to 
the left a lion. This differs from every other three-headed 
statue that I have yet met with ; but it is, I believe, a re- 
presentation of Vishnu as the supreme being, the man’s head 
being Vislmu Narayana, the creator, the boar’s head Vislmu 
Vardlm, the preserver of the universe, and the lion’s head, 
Vislmu Nara-Sinha, the destroyer. There is nothing else 
about the figure to show what it is intended for, as there are 
only lotus flowers in three of the hands, and the fourth rests 
on the hip. 

Hwen Thsang describes a town, named Sinhapura, 
which, judging by its bearing and distance of 700 li, or 117 
miles, south-east from Taxila, and its clear tanks swarming 
with fish, should be Katis ; but the whole description will not 
apply to Kat4s, nor, indeed, to any other place with which 
I am acquainted.* Sinhapura is said to he a large town 
14 or 15 U, or about 2^ miles in circuit. It was situated on 
the top of a high hill of difficult access, and as the climate 
also is described as very cold, it is certain that Sinhapura must 
have been situated on one of the isolated hills of the 
salt range. Either Malot or Katis will answer this des- 
cription very well, although their distance from Taxila is 
little more than 85 miles. But fho pilgrim no doubt over- 
estimated the length of this tedious and fatiguing journey 
“ over hills and through ravines,” even admitting that he 
may have travelled by a more circuitous youte. The great 
difficulty, however, does not lie in the exaggerated distance, 
but in the position of the ten tanks of clear water swarm- 
ing with fish, which are placed at 40 or 60 li, or 7 to 8 miles 
to the south-east of Sinhapura. ISTow, the only tanks of 
this description that I could hear of are those of Kaids, Sib- 
Ganga, and Nar-Singh-Phudr. The last is properly a spring 
of water and not a tank, as it issues from the rock, according 
to my informant, like as Narsingh himself sprang from the 
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pillar at Miiltan. Sib-Ganga is a small tank formed in the 
bed of a stream like that of Kat4s, about 3 miles to the east 
of Malot. On the bank there is a ^ small old temple of the 
later Kashmirian style which contains a figure of Kali-Deyi 
in black stone. Malot does not answer the description, because 
there is no ancient place possessing holy tanks within the 
recorded distance of 7 or 8 miles. I think, however, that 
Malot must be the Sinhapura of Hwen Thsang, as it is 
known to have been the capital of the Janjuhas at a very 
early period. The fort is said to be about the same size as 
that of Kaths. The ten holy tanks I would identify with 
the different pools in the bed of the Ganiya Nala below 
Katas, but the bearing is north-east and the distance about 
12 miles. As, however, Hwen Thsang does not appear to 
have visited the holy tanks himself, the error in their position 
must be due to his informants, 

XXI. SANGALA.-WALA-TIBA, OR SANG ALA. 

The Sangala of Alexander has long ago been recognised 
in the Sakala of the Brahmans and the Sagal of the Budd- 
hists ; but its position would still perhaps have remained 
undetermined had it not fortunately been visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, in A. D. 630, Both Arrian 
and Curiius place Sangala to the east of the Ilydraotes, or 
Eavi, but the itinerary of Hwen Thsang shows that it was 
to the west of the Eavi, and as nearly as possible in the 
position of the present Sdngla-ioala-Tiba, or “ Sangala Hill.’* 
I first became acq^uainted ^hh this place in 1839, when 
I obtained a copy of Mo^l Beg’s manuscript map, com- 
piled by Wilford, who has three times described its position 
in the Asiatic Researches.* But I was not able to obtain 
any account of the place until 1854, when I heard from 
Colonel G. Hamilton who had visited it, and from Captain 
Blagrave who had surveyed it, that Sangala was a real hill 
with traces of buildings and with a shoot of water on one 
side of it. During my last season’s tour through the Panjib 
I was able to visit the hill myself, and I am now satisfied 
that it must be the Sangala of Alexander, although the 
position does not agree with that which his historians have 
assigned to it. 


* Vol. V,, p. 2§S } VI , 6S0 aad IS , 5?. 
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In the time of II won Tbsang, SJie-Me~lo, or Suhala, was 
iu ruins, and the chief town of the district was Ti^e-Ma or 
Chelda, which may also he read as Dhaha or Daka.* The 
pilgrim places this new town at 16 U, or 2| miles, to the 
north-east of Suhala, but as all the country within that 
range is open and flat, it is certain that no toion could ever 
have existed in the position indicated. In the same direction, 
however, but at 19 miles, or 1 J 5 U, I found the ruins of a 
large town, called Asanir, which accorded almost exactly 
with the pilgrim’s description of the new town of Tse-kia. 
It is necessary to fix the position of this place, because Hwen 
Thsang’s measurements, both coming and going, are referred 
to it and not to Sakala. From Kashmir the pilgrim pro- 
ceeded by Punach to Eajapura, a small town in the lower 
hills which is now called Eajaori. From thence he travelled 
to the south-east over a mountain and across a river called 
Clien-ta-lo-po-lia, which is the Chandrahhaga or modern 
Chonab, to Che-ye-pu-lo or Jaycapma (probably Hafizabad) 
where he slept for the night, and on the next day he reached 
Tse-hia, the whole distance being 700 U, or 116 miles. As a 
south-east direction would have taken the pilgrim to the east 
of the Eavi, we must look for some known point in his 
subsequent route as the best means of checking this erro- 
neous bearing. This fixed point we find in She-lan-to-lo, 
the well known Mlandhara, which is, the pilgrim places, at 
600, plus 60, plus 140, or 150 li, or altogether between 090 
and 700 li to the east of Tse-hia. This place was, therefore, 
as nearly as possible, equi-distant from Eajaori and Jalan- 
dhar. Now, Asarur is exactly 112 miles distant from each 
of these places in a direct line drawn on the map, and as it is 
undoubtedly a very old place of considerable size, I am satisfied 
that it must be the town of Tse-hia described by Hwen 
Thsang. 

In A. D. 630 the pilgrim found the walls of Sahala 
completely ruined, but their foundations still remained, 
showing a circuit of about 20 li, or 3-^ miles. In the 
midst of the ruins there was still a small portion of the 
old city inhabited, which was only 0 or 7 li, or just one 
file in circuit. Inside the city there was a monas- 
tery of one hundred monks who studied the Hinayd,na, or 
exoteric doctrines of Buddhism, and beside it there was a 
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stfpa, 200 foot in height, where the four previous Buddhas 
had left their foot prints. At 6 or 6 U, or less than one mile 
to the north-west, there was a second stupa, also about 200 
feet high, which was built by King Asoka' on the spot where 
the four previous Buddhas had explained the law. 

Sdnglaio&la Tibet is a small rocky hill forming two sides 
of a triangle, with the open side towards the south-east.-' 
The north side of the hill rises to a height of 215 feet, but 
the north-east side is only 160 feet. The interior area of the 
triangle slopes gradually down to the south-east till it ends 
abruptly in a steep bank 32 feet above the ground. This 
bank was once crowned with a brick wall, which I was able 
io trace only at the east end, where it joined the rock. The 
whole area is covered with brick ruins, amongst which I 
found two square foundations. The bricks are of very large 
size, 15 by 9 by 8 inches. During the last fifteen years these 
bricks have been removed in great numbers. Nearly 1,000 
wore carried to the large village of Marh, G miles to the 
north, and about the same number must have been taken 
to the top of the hill to form a torver for the survey opera- 
tions. The base of the hill is from 1,700 to 1,800 feet on 
each side, or just 1 mile in circuit. On the east and sontli 
sides the approach to the hill is covered by a largo swamp, 
half a mile in length, and nearly a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, which dries up annually in the summer, but during 
the seasonal rains has a general depth of about 3 feet. In 
tire time of Alexander this must have been a fine sheet of 
water which has been gradually lessened in depth by tbo 
annual washings of silt from the hill above. On the north- 
eastern side of the hill there are the remains of two large 
buildings, from which I obtained old bricks of the enormous 
size of by 11 by 8 inches. Close by there is an old 
well which was lately cleared out by some of the wmndcring 
tribes. On the north-western side, 1,000 feet distant, there 
is a low ridge of rock called Munda-ha-pura, from 25 to 30 
feet in height, and about 600 feet in length, which has 
formerly been covered with brick buildings. At If miles 
to the south there is another ridge of three small bills called 
Arna and little Sdngala. All these hills are formed of the 
same dark grey rock as that of Chanyot and of the Kardna 

* Soo LXIXr for a oi ilia Hill of SaiigaU. 
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liills to tlie west of tlio Clionab, wliicli coiilains much irouj 
but is not worked on account of the vrant of fuel. The 
production of iron is noticed hy 11 wen Tlisasig. 

In comparing this account with the description of the 
Chinese pilgrim, I hod only two places that can be identified. 
The first is tho site of the modern town, which was about 
a mile in circuit, and was situated in tho midst of the ruins 
This I take to bo the hill itself, which accords exactly with 
the description, and w^hich would certainly hayo been 
occupied in preference to any part of the open plain below 
on account of its security. The second is the stupa of 
Asoka, which was situated at rather less than one mile to the 
north-west of the monastery inside the town. This 1 
would identify with the low ridge of rock on the north-west 
called Mwidapapura, of which the highest point at the 
north-western end is 4,000 feet, or more than throe-quarters 
of a mile distant from the central point of the triangular 
area of the town. The plain on the north and w^est sides of 
ih-o hill is strowm with broken pottery and fragments of 
brick for a considerable distance, showing that the town must 
once haye extended in both of these directions. But the 
whole circuit of these remains did not appear to be more 
than or miles, or about one-half of Hw'en Thsang’s 
measurement. 

The Brahmanical accounts of Sakala have been collected 
from the Mah^bbarata by Professor Lassen.* According to 
that poem, Sdkala, the capital of the Madras, who arc also 
called JTirtikas, and B4hikas, was situated on the Apagu 
rivulet to the west of the Inwati or E,i\v’i Biycr. It. was 
approached from tho east side by pleasant paths through the 
J?du forest. 

Sami-jji^'Zf kfiriranam yanoshu sukhavartmasu. 

which Professor Lassen translates "per amoeuas 
tramites amhulantes.” But the Pilu, or Salvadora Persica, 
is the commonest wood in this part of tho PaujAh, and is 
specially abundant in the Keclma Doah. In these " pleasant 
paths” of the JPilti forest, the traveller was unfortunately 
liable to be despoiled of his clothes by robbers. This des- 
cription hy the author of tho Mababhfirata was fully verified 
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ly Ilwcn Thsang in A. D. 630, and again by myself in 
1803. On leayiBg S^kala, the Chinese pilgrim traycllecl 
eastward into a forest of Fo-lo-she trees, where his party 
encountered fifty brigands who despoiled them of their 
clothes.* In November 1863 I approached SHkala from the 
cast through a continuous wood of Filu trees, and pitched 
my tent at the foot of the hill. During the night the tent 
was three times approached by parties of robbers, who were 
detected by the vigilance of my watch dog. M. Julien has 
properly rendered Hwen Thsang’s Po-lo-sJie by Faldsa, the 
Ell tea frondosa or Fhah tree; but as the forest consisted of 
Pilu trees, both before and after the time of Hwen Thsang, 
I would suggest the propriety of correcting Fo-lo-she to 
Fi-lo. I conjecture that the Chinese editor of the pilgrim’s 
life, who was most probably ignorant of the Filu, substi- 
tuted the well-known Faldsa, which is frequently mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang, under the belief that he was making an. 
important and necessary correction. 

The country is still well known as Madr-des, or the 
district of the Madras, which is said by some to extend from 
the Bills to the Jhelam, but by others only to the Chenab. 
llogarding the Apagd rivulet, I believe that it may bo 
recognized in the Ayah Nadi, a small stream which has its 
rise in the Jammu hills to the north-east of Syalkot. After 
passing Syalkot the Ayak runs westerly near Sodhra, whore 
in the rainy season it throws off its superfluous water into 
the Chenab. It then turns to the S. S. W. past Banka and 
Nandanwi to Bhut^la, and continues this same course till 
within a few miles of Asarur. There it divides into two 
branches, which, after passing to the east and west of Asarur, 
rejoin at 2| miles to the south of Sdngalawdla Tiba. Its 
course is marked in the revenue survey maps for 16 miles 
to the south-west of S4ngala, where it ‘is called the Nananwa 
canal. An intelligent man of Asarur informed me that ho 
had seen the bed of the Nananwa 20 koa to the south-west, 
and that he had always heard that it fell into the Edvi a 
long way off. This then must be Arrian’s “ small rivulet” 
near which Alexander pitched his camp, at 100 stadia, or 
11^ miles to the east of the Akesines below its junction 
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wiili tlio Ilydaspcs.* At tliat time, tlierofore, tlic wafer of 
the Ayak must have flowed for a long distance below Saugala, 
and most probably fell into the Ravi, as stated by my in- 
formant. Near Asaruv and Sdngala, the Ayak is now quite 
dry at all seasons, but there must have been water in it at 
Rhakawala only 24 miles above Asarur even so late as the 
reign of Shah Jah4u, when his son Dara Shekoh drew a 
canal from that place to his hunting seat at Shekohpura, 
which is also called the Ayak or Jhilri Canal. 

The Ruddhist notices of Sakala refer chiefly to its history 
in connection with Buddhism. There is the legend of the 
seven kings who went towards Sdgal to carry off Prablnivati, 
the wife of King Kusa. But tlie king, mounting an elephant, 
mot them outside the city and cried out with so loud a voice, 
“I am Kusa,” that the exclamation was heard over the 
whole world, and the seven kings fled away in terror. t This 
legend may have some reference to the seven brothers and 
and sisters of Amba-Kapa, which is only 40 miles to the 
east of S^ngala. At the beginning of the Christian era 
Sdgal was the capital of Raja Milinda, whose name is still 
famous in all Buddhist countries as the skilful opponent of 
the holy Nagasena. The territory was then called Yona or 
Yamm, which might refer either to the Greek conquerors, 
or to thoir Indo-Scythian successors ; but as Nagasona is 
generally referred to the beginning of the Christian ora, 
the term must certainly be restricted to the latter. Milinda 
himself states that he was born at Alasadda, which was 
200 ijojans, or about 1,400 miles distant from Sdgal. J He 
wns therefore undoubtedly a foreigner ; and, in spite of the 
exaggerated distance, I would identify his birth-place with 
Alexandria Opiane, at the foot of the Indian Caucasus, 
about 40 miles to the north of Kabul. At a somewhat 
later period Sakala was subject to Mahirhul, or Mihirlml, 
who lost his kingdom by an unsuccessful campaign against 
Baldditya King of Magadha. But being afterwards set at 
liberty by the conqueror, he obtained possession of Kashmir 
by treachery. I know of no other mention of Sdkala until 
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A. D. 033, wlion it \ras visited by ITwon Tlisang, wbo 
oiibcs ibc neighbouring town of Tse-Jiia as the capital of 
a largo kingdom, which extended from the Indus to th(> 
Bias, °and from the foot of the hills to the confluence of the 
five rivers. 

The classical notices of Sangala are confined to the 
two historical accounts of Arrian and Curtius and a passing 
mention by Diodorus. Curtius simply calls it “ a great city 
defended not only by a wall but by a swamp fpalns)'’^- Dut 
the swamp was a deep one, as some of the inhabitants after- 
wards escaped by swimming across it (puludem tremmewere). 
Arrian calls it a lake (Ihnni), but adds that it was not deep, 
that it was near the city rvall, and that one of the gates 
opened upon it. lie descinbes the city itself as strong both 
by art and natuxe, being defended by brick walls and covered 
by the lake. Outside the city there was a low hill ( geloplws), 
which the Kathmans had surrounded with a triple line of 
carts for the protection of their camp.f This little hill I 
would identify with the low ridge to the north-west called 
Ilundapcipiira, which would certainly appear to have been 
outside the city walls, as the broken bricks and pottery do 
not extend so far. I conclude that the camp on the hill was 
formed chiefly by the fugitives from other places, for 
whom there urns no room in the already crowded city. The 
hill must have been close to the city walls, because the 
Kathmans, after the second line of carts had been broken 
by the Greeks, fled into the city and shut the gates. It is 
clear therefore that the triple row of carts could only have 
surrounded the hill on three sides, and that the fourth side 
was open to the city. The hill was thus connected with the 
city as a temporary out-work, from which the defenders, if 
overpowered, could make their escape behind the walls. 
As the number of carts captured by Alexander w'as only 300, 
the hill must have been a very small one. Dor if we allow 
100 carts to each line, the innermost lino, whore they were 
closely packed at lO foot per cart, could not have been more 
than 1,000 feet in length round the three sides at the base. 
Tiacing the middle row 60 feet beyond the inner one, its 
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length would liave bccu 1,200 feet, and that of the outer 
row at the same distance would have boon 1,100 feet, or 
little more than a quarter of a mile. Now this accords so 
well with the size of the Miinclopapnra hill that I feel consi- 
clerablo confidence in the accuracy of my identificaiion. As 
these carts were afterwards used by Ptolemy to foiin a single 
lino of barrier outside the lake, wo obtain a limit to it.s size, 
as 300 carts would not have extended more than 5,000 feet, or 
about 17 feet per cart if placed end to end, but as there may 
have been numerous trees on the hank of the lake, the length 
of the barrier may he extended to about 0,000 feet. Now it is 
remarkable that this is the exact length of this outer line ac- 
cording to my survey, which shows the utmost extent of tho 
lake in the rainy season. I could find no trace of tiio 
rampart and ditch with which Alexander surrounded the 
toAvn, hut I was not disappointed, as the rains of two thousand 
years must have obliterated them long ago. 

The Kathmaiis made an unsuccessful attempt to escape 
across the lake during the night, but they were checked by 
the harrier of carts and driven hack into the city. The 
walls were then breached by undermining and the place 
was taken by assault, in which the Katlitcans, according 
to Arrian, lost 17,000 slain and 70,000 prisoner’s. Curtins, 
however, gives the loss of the Kathaoans at 8,000 killed. 
I am satisfied that Arrian’s numbers arc erroneous either 
through error or exaggeration, as the city was a small one, 
and could not, at the ordinary rate of 400 or 500 square feet 
to each person, have contained more than 12,000 people. 
If we double or triple this for the influx of fagitives, the 
whole number would he about 30,000 persons. I should 
like therefore to read Arrian’s numbers as 7,000 slain and 
17,000 prisoners. This would bring his number of slain 
into accord with Curtins and his total number into accord 
with probability. 

Both Curtins and Arrian agree in stating that Alexander 
had crossed the Hydraotes before he advanced against 
Sangala, which should therefore be to the east of that 
river. But the detailed measurements of Hwen Thsang are 
too precise, tho statement of the Mahdbhdrata is too clear, and 
the coincidence of name is too exact to bo set aside lightly. 
Now the accounts of both Arrian and Curtius show that 
Alexander was in full march for the Ganges Avhea ho heard 
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‘'that ccitain free Indians and Kathceans wore resolved 
to i?ivo him battle if he attempted to lead his army thither.” 
Alexander no sooner heard this than he immediately directed 
ills maich against the Kathoeans, that is, ho changed the 
previous dheotion of his march and proceeded toA^ards 
Sangala This was the uniform plan on which he acted 
during his campaign in Asia, to leave no enemy behind him 
■\Vhen he wasiu full march for Persia, he turned aside to 
besiege Tyie ; when he was in hot pursuit of Bessus, the 
muiclerer' of Daiius, he turned to the south to subdue 
Brangiana and Arachosia ; and, when he Aias longing to 
enter India he deviated fiom his diiect march to besiege 
Aoruos. With the Katliaeans the provocation was the same. 
Like the Tyrians, the Brangians and the Bazarians of Aornos, 
(heynished to avoid rather than oppose Alexander; but, 
if attacked, they were resolved to resist. Alexander was 
then on the eastern bank of the Hydraotes or Eavi, and, on 
the day after his departure from the river, he came to the 
city of Tmp'mnci, where he halted to refresh his soldiers, 
and, on the third day, reached Sangala. As he was obliged 
to halt after his first two marches, they must have been 
forced ones of not less than 26 miles each, and his last may 
have been a common march of 12 or 16 miles, Sangala 
therefore must have been about 60 or 65 miles from the 
camp on the bank of the Hydraotes. How, this is the 
exact distance of the Sangala Hill from Labor, which was 
most probably the position of Alexander’s camp when he 
heard of the recusancy of the Kathsei. I believe therefore 
that Alexander at once gave up his march to the Ganges and 
re*crossed the Eavi to punish the people of Sangala for 
daring to withhold their submission. 

XXII. ASARUE, OR TAKL 

I have already mentioned Asarur as the probable posi- 
tion of Hwen Thsang’s Tse-hia, which was the capital of 
the i*aDj^b in A. D. 633. It is situated about 2 miles to 
the south of the high road between Lahore and Pindi-Bha- 
tiydn, being 45 miles from the former, and 24 from the 
latter place. It is 19 miles distant from Sangala by the 
road, hut not more than 16 miles in a direct line across the 
country. Nothing whatever is known of its ancient history, 
hut the people say that it was originally called Tldcmmgur, 
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tlifit it was descried for many ccniuries 
ii«iii Ai'hQTg time, wlicu TJgar - 


Shall, a Bogar, built the 


until Akbar’ 

masjid which stm exists on the top of the mound. The 
antuiui y claimed for the place i, confirmed by the laigc si/o 
ot tl>o bucks, 18 by 10 by 3 inches, which arc foimd all 
over the rums, and by the gicat numbers of Indo-Scytbian 
coins that are discovered annually after heavy ram Li 
iiiereforc roaches back to the fi^t century ^before' tb(' 
Uinstian era and from its position I believe it to bo the 
l/imijrama of xilcxaEdcr. 


Of anextonsne 

mound lo,G00 feet, or neaily 3 miles in ciicuit. ^ The hiobest 
point is m the north-west quai ter, iibeie the mound li&es to 
59 feet above the fields. Ibis part, lyhich I take to be the 
ancient palace, is 600 feet long and 400 feet broad, and quite 
regular in shape. It contains an old well 21 feet in diameter 
which has not been used for many years, and is now dry 
The palace is completely suirounded by a line of large 
mounds about 26 feet m height, and 8,100 feet, or li miles 
in circuit, which was evidently the stronghold or cifadel 
of the place. The mounds are rounded and prominent like 
the ruins of large towers or bastions. On the east and 
south sides of the citadel, the mass of ruins sinks to 10 and 
16 feet in height, hut it is twice the size of the citadel, and 
is no doubt the remains of the old city. I could find no 
trace of any ancient buildings, as all the surface bricks have 
been long ago carried on to tlie neighbouring shrino of 
TJgar Sbab at KMngah Masrur ; but amongst the old bricks 
forming the surrounding wall of the Masjid, I found three 
moulded in different patterns, which could only have be- 
longed to buildings of some imporlanee. I found also a 
wedge-sbaped brick 15 inches long and 3 inches thick, uith 
a breadth of 10 inches at the narrow end and nearly 10} 
inches at the broad end. This could only have been made for a 
stupa, or a well, but most probably for the latter, as the 
existing well is 21 feet m diameter. Asemtr is a small 
village of only 45 houses. 

Hwen Thsang places Tse-ha at 14 or 15 li or 2}- miles 
to the north-east of S&hala, hut as there are no traces of any 
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formci town in this position, I tliink it TCiy probable that 
the true numbers should bo lldi or 115 li, or 19 iniics, which 
is jmt the distance between Sangala and Asarur by the road, 
ahliongli in a direct line it is not more than IG miles. The 
circuit of Tse-Ua was about 20 li, or upwards of 3 miles, 
uMch agrees sufficiently well with my measurement of tlio 
ruins of Asarur at 16,600 feet, or just 3 miles. At the time 
of II wen Thsang’s visit there were ton monasteries, bid 
very few Biiddhiks, and tlie mass of the people worshipped 
the Brahmanical gods. To the north-east of the town at 
1 0 or nearly 2 miles, there was a shipa of A oka, 200 
feet in height, -which marked the spot where Buddiia bad 
halted and which -was said to contain a largo quantity of 
his relies. This stupa may, I think, bo identified -witli 
the little mound of Sdldr near Thata Syadon, just two miles 
to the north of Asarur. 


XXIII. EAN-SI, OR NAEA-SINHA. 

On leaving Tse-lia, Hwon Thsang travelled eastward 
to Norlo-seng^io or Ndm-Sinlia, beyond which place ho 
entered the forest of Fo-lo-she or Filii' trees (Salvadora 
Pcrsica) where he encountered the brigands, as already 
related. ' This town of Ndm-Sinha is, I believe, represented 
by the large ruined mound of Man-Si, which is situated 9 
miles to the south of Shekohpura, and 26 miles to the E. 
S. E. of Asarur, and about the same distance to the west 
of Lahore. Si or Sih is the usual Indian contraction for 
Sinh, and Man is a well known interchange of pronuncia- 
tion with Nar, as in Manod for Narod, a large town in the 
Gwalior territory about 35 miles to the south of Karwar, 
and in NahUor for Lalchnor, the capital Katehar or Mohil- 
khemd. In Mansi, therefore, we have not only an exact 
correspondence of position, but also the most precise agree- 
ment of name, with the long-sought-for Ndm-Shilia of ilio 
Chinese pilgrim. This identification is the more valualilo 
as it furnishes the most conclusive evidence that could bo 
desired of the accuracy of Ilwen Thsang’s emplacement of 
Sangala to the westward of the Bfivi, instead of to the east- 
ward as indicated by the classical anthoritics. 
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A i'iiG remains of Fm~&i consist of a lar^o ruined mound, 
(id feel in Icngtli, fioin north to south, and 500 feet from 
iist to Tresl, willi a general height of from 20 to 25 feet. 
It is thickly covered uith broken bricks of largo size, and 
coins arc occasionally found by the saltpotic inanufacturois. 
All tiio old ruined mounds in the i^anjah, as ShorJeot, 
Multan, llarapa, See., abound in saltpetre, which has been 
derived fioiu man’s occupation, and which therefore affords 
a ecTtaiu proof that the mound of Han si is not a natural 
eh vatioii bat an artilleial accumulation of rubbish, the result 
of many ccnimics. Ransi also possesses a tomb of a 
Nao-gojct, or giant of “ nine yards,” which I believe to bo 
only tlie remains of a recumbent statue of Buddlia, after 
his attainment of Nirvana, or death. Similar gigantic 
statues of bricks and mud arc still made in Barma, which, 
n hen in rnius, present exactly the same appearanee as these 
Nao-gaja tombs. As Buddha was believed to have died with 
his face to the east, all the Nirvdna statues would of course 
bo placed in a direction from north to south, and as Muham- 
madan tombs in India are placed in the same direction, I 
believe that the early Musalmilns took advantage of these 
Buddhist statues to form ready-mado tombs for then’ leaders 
who fell in battle. I shall have more to say on this subject 
liorcaftcr, and I only mention it here as another proof of the 
anti(][uity of Mansi. ’ 

XXIV. AMBAKAPI, OR AMAKATIS. 

Aniba and Kdpi arc the names of two ruined mounds, 
the remains of ancient cities, which arc said to have been 
called after a brother and sister, wdioso story has already 
been given in iny account of Manikyclla. According to the 
legend, the family consisted of throe brothers, named 
Sir-leap, Sir-siilli and Amha, and of four sisters, named 
Kdpi, Kalpi, Muncle, and Mmxdelxi, each of whom is said to 
have founded a city to the south of Shekohpura, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Man-sL Tho ruins of those cities aro 
pointed out at the following places : 

1st. — Sir-leap is a mound of ruins near tho village of 
Bnlarh, 6 miles to tho south of Shekohpura. It is remark- 
able that tho name of Balarh is also connected ■Hith Sirkup 

foti. Plato LXXI foi thi, pUiiUuju oi I an a uid Vait ik 1 1 
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ill the legends of the Sindh Sagar Bohb, which assign t 
Baiarh Tope as the scat of this Raja. 

3nd. — Slr-snlJi is a ruined mound, near the village of 
Murhd, 3-1 miles to the south of Shekohpura, and miles 
to the north of the Sir-kap mound. 

8rd. — Amha is a large ruined mound and village up- 
wards of 9 miles to the south of Shekohpura, and one mile 
to the east of Sem-si. 

4th.— Jrdjj/, or Kdnpi, as it is also written and pro- 
nounced, is a small mound 2^ miles to the east of Amha, on 
the old high road to Labor. 

6th. — Kalpi is another small ruined mound near the 
village of- Bhuipur, about midway between the mounds of 
Sir-kap and Amba. 

Qih. — Munde is a ruined mound and village on the west 
bank of the Bdgh-baohha River, 8 miles to the south of 
Ransi and Amba. 

^th. — Mdndehi is a ruined mound and village to the 
south-east of Amba and Kapi, from which it is equi-distant 
3| miles- 

All of these mounds are on the western bank of the 
Bdgli’hachlia River, and at a mean distance of about 25 miles 
to the westward of Labor. The whole of the villages just 
mentioned will be found in the district map of Labor, but 
the mounds themselves are shewm only in the large 3nap of 
the Sarakpur Parganah. I have already remarked that the 
name of the Bdgh-baohha or Tiger-onb River is most pro- 
bably connected with the legend of the “ seven hungry tiger 
cubs” fBdgh-bachhas), whose names are preserved in those 
of the seven mounds above-noted. The same story is told here 
that is so common in the Sindh Sagar Dohb. Rasalu, the 
Raja of Sydlkot, plays at chc^ar with Sir-kap for a human 
liead, and having won it accepts his daughter KoMld instead 
of the stake. The people have the most undoubting faith in 
the truth of this legend, and they quoted, with evident 
satisfaction, the following couplet in support of their belief : 

Amla Kapapai larai, 

Kalpi bahln cMmrdmn ak 

When strife arose ^tween Amb and Kap^ 

Tlieir sister Kalpi made it up. 
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As tliey could give uo explanation of tlio natin’<^i^ thit 
quarrel, tlie couplet adds but little to our information rs^M- 
ing tbe seven brotlicrs and sisters. 1 may observe, however, 
that the Jmiction of the two names of Amhd aud Kujji is 
most probably as old as the time of Ptolemy, who places a 
town named Amahatis, or Amahapis, to the west of tho 
Edvi, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Labolda, or 
Labor. 

The mound of Amba is 900 foot square, and from 25 
to 30 feet in height; but as the whole of the surrounding 
fields, for a breadth of about COO feet, are covered with broken 
pottery, the full extent of the ancient town may be taken at 
not loss than 8,000 feet, or upwards of 3 miles in circuit. 
The mound itself is covered with broken bricks of large size, 
amongst which I discovered several pieces of carved brick. 
I found also one piece of grey sandstone, and a piece of 
speckled iron ore, similar to that of Sangala, and of the 
Karana Hills. According to the statements of the people, 
the place was founded by Haja Amba 1800 or 1900 years 
agOj Or just about the beginning of the Christian era. This 
date’ would make the three brothers contemporary with 
Huslika, Juslika, and Kanishka, — the three great kings of tho 
Y^lclli or Kmlmn race of Indo-Scythians, with whom I am 
on other grounds inclined to identify them. At present, 
however, I am not prepared to enter upon the long discus- 
sion which would be necessary to establish their identity. 

XXV. SAEIIIND. 

The large town of Sarhind owed its sudden rise to the 
Pathan Emperor, Eiruz Tuglilak, who in A. D. 13G0 made 
it the head of a separate district under the charge of Zia- 
uddin Barani, the historian. At the same time he built a 
fort called Eiruzpur, which must have been of considerable 
strength, as only seventy years later a rebel Turki slave, 
named Eoiad, held it for no less than six years against his 
suzerain the King of Delhi. But before this time it was 


* Tlio legend of Rtellu, and liis demon foe. Sir Kap, is well known also afe Knjor to the 
east of tbe Saiiaj, and at SaMranpnr to the east of the Jnmna, I believe thfst its exten- 
sion must be attributed to the Gajars. The identification of Ptolemy’s ZaboMa with Zahoi' 
was first made in Kiepert’s Map of India according to Ptolemy, which accompanied 
Jjassen’s ‘ Indisehe Alter fchumskuade/ It has since been confirmed by th^ researches of 
Mu T» IL Thornton, in his '^History and Antiq[uHios of Labor,’'’ 
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a place o£ some nolCj as ifc is mentioned by rori&Iita as tlic 
most eahteiiy possession of the Brahman kings of Kabul, 
After flicir subjection by the King of Ghazni, it became the 
frontier town of Hie MusalmctHS, and its name of Sar-Uind 
or '* frontier of Hind,” is pojmlarly assigned to this period, 
when it was the hoimdary tonm between the Hindus and 
the liiihammadans. Its actual foundation is generally 
attributed to a Ohohiin Thakiir or Baja, who about 900 years 
ago bion.tht people from Boras and Nolds, two very old 
towns xsdiieh arc said to have been built by Eaja Bali and 
Raja Kaia. Boras is situated at 8 miles to the cast south-east 
and Nolds at 1 i miles to the south-east of Sarliind. There 
arc ruined mounds in which old coins arc found at both 
sites, and at Kolas there is a stouo temple with a stoao 
Uiiffdm called Naleswara, near which an annual fair is held 
on the 4th of the waning moon of Phiilguna. 

Other accounts attribute the foundation, of Sarhind to 
the time of Sihandar Julkarn, or Alexander the Great. A 
fo.lfir flying from Sikandar with the Baras, or “ philo- 
sophers' stone,” and being closely followed by the king, 
throw the stone into a tank near Miran-ha-dem, to tlio north- 
west of the present city of Sarhind. Sikandar sent two 
elephants into the water to search for the Baras, when one 
of their iron fetters was turned into gold, hut tho stone was 
never found. So the king pitched his tent near tho tank 
and planted a grove of mangoes, and stayed there searching 
for the Barm until tho trees bore fruit. He remained there 
for twelve years, when he abandoned tho vain scarcli, and 
filling np the tank, he dug another, which still exists, called 
BiUSar, or “the lady’s tank.” This tank, however, is 
usually attributed to hdj-Tdj, or Ildjl and Tdji, the turn 
daughters of Sikandar, who arc said to liave died unmarried. 
Their tombs are still pointed out near the tank, and about ono- 
qnartcr of a mile to the north is tho Bdgh Sikandar, or 
grove of mangoe trees which is said to have boon planted by 
Alexander. 

According to tho more popular account, a holy man, 
named Mir Miran, or Amir Sayid, received the king’s 
daughter in marriage, along with ajaghir in tlio 

neighbourhood of Sarhind. The lady made the tank now 
called BM-Saf) and when her husband died, tho king built 



over him tlic larg'O stone tora1> which stand:, near the C/5/- 
S(tr Tank. This tradition is supported by the fact that the 
neighbouring village is still called Mir lliran-ka-Bcra. But 
of ilir Mirau himself notlung' whatever is kiiovrn, except 
that he lived in the time of the Patban kings. This, indecclj 
ifj evident from tlic stylo of the tomb, which is a very fine 
specimen of the later Palhan architecture. I coachidc, 
tlicreforcj that he must have lived after the time of Eirus 
Tuglilak, or some time during the fifteenth century. A 
similar date may also be deduced from the titio of Mii, 
which would seem not to have been used iu India by holy 
raen until aticr the time of Timur. If any dcpciidenco could 
])c placed on the name of the king, I should bo inclined to 
assign Mir Miran to the lime of Sikandar Lodi, in tho 
beginning of the IGth century. Prom the late date of tho 
tomb it is certain, therefore, that Sarliind could not have been 
founded by the saint, although Ms residence at the place 
would perhaps have contributed to its aggrandizemoni, I 
think it highly probable that the fakir of one legend is tho 
saint of the other, as tho same story of tho hansas, or wild 
geese, dropping pearls into the Uamala Nala during the 
slay of the fakir, is related also of the saint. 

But Sarhind must have boon a place of some conse- 
quenoo even in tlie time of tho Ilindus, as a governor was 
appoinled to it by Kuib-ud-din-Aibog, the first Muhamma- 
dan King of Delhi. •' In A. D. 1210 it formed part of tho 
viceroyalty of tho Paujab under the celebrated Shir Khan, 
who re-huilt its fort, hut it still had a separate governor 
under his jurisdiction.! On tho death of Shir Khan in 
A. D. 1268, when the different districts of the Panjhh were 
placed under separate governors, Sarhind again became an 
independent province of tho Delhi empire. Under the 
Khilji kings, however, it was once more attached to tho 
viceroyalty of Sam^na, in which state it .continued until 
A. D. 1360, when the fort was re-huilt and made the head 
of an independent province by Piruz Tughlak. Prom this 
time Sarhind continued to increase in wealth and importance 
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imtil tliQ time of Akbar, wlion the rival cities of Sunam and 
Harailna were both made subordinate to it, and included in 
the Sai’bind Sirkar of the Subah of Delhi. Its prosperity 
was further increased by the gradual encroachments of the 
sandy desert, wlxich at last forced the Mogal Emperors to 
abandon the old lines of road by Hansi and Sun&m, and to 
seek for a permanent line farther to the north hy Sarhind 
and Ainbdla. Eor the century and a half that inter- 
vened between the accession of Akhar and the death 
Anrangzib, Sarhind was one of the most flourishing cities 
of the Alogal Empire, and to this period belong injarly all 
the existing buildings both public and private. Some idea 
of the great extent of tho city during this period may bo 
formed from the popular belief that it contained no less 
than 360 mosques, with as many tombs, forts, sards, and 
wells. Many of the tombs and mosques arc yet standing, 
and numerous wells may still be seen amongst the billowy 
heaps of the vast sea of the brick ruins which now surrounds 
this old city for several miles. 

But the prosperity of Sarhind closed wuth the reign 
of Aurangzib, who died in A. D. 1707. Two years later 
the city w'as captured and plundered hy the Sikh Chief, 
Banda, who put the Governor, Vazir Khan, to death, in 
revenge for the cruel murder of Guru Govind’s family. In 
1713 his successor, Bdyazid Khan, was killed, and Sarhind 
was again plundered hy the victorious Sikhs. Its further 
decay was arrested for a time hy the capture and death of 
Banda in 1716, and the consequent dispersion of the Sikh 
troops. But in 1768, when they had recovered their strength, 
it was plundered for the third time by the Sikh soldiers of 
Adina Beg’s army, who expelled the Afghan Governor 
of Ahmad Shah. In 1761 Ahmad Shah reinstated his 
Governor, Zein Khan, in person, and in the end of the follow- 
ing year he again returned and frustrated the designs of 
the Sikhs by defeating them with great slaughter between 
Ludidna and Sarhind. But though chocked, the Sikhs were 
not much weakened, and in December 1763 they managed 
to assemble another large army for a fourth attack on Sarhind. 
Zein !]&an marched out to oppose them, hut he was defeated 
and killed, and Sarhind was taken and totally destroyed by 
the vengeful^ Sikhs who had not yet forgotten the murder 
of Guru Govind’s family. Even to this day every Sikh, on 
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passing’ tln'oujli Sarliind, carries away a brick wliicli lie is 
supposed to throw into tlio Jumna as be goes towards llari- 
d\i4r, and into llte Sutlej on bis reiurn to tiie Panjib, with 
tbe hope that in time the detested city will thus bo utterly 
removed from tbe face of tbe earth. The Muhammadan 
families who escaped retired to tbe village of Bassi, four miles 
to the northward, which has now become a large and ilourish- 
ing town. 

After its destruction in ] 7C3, Sarhind remained desolate 
for several years, uniii it was partially occupied by the Sikhs 
of Patiala. In 1838, when I first saw its ruins, they were 
surrounded by a thick jungle of JPalds, or Dhdk trees. This 
has now disappeared, and when I visited the place in 1861 
I saw only fine fields covered with crops of green corn 
waving amidst the ruins. At present there are said to bo 
upwards of 3,000 inhabited houses, ■which would give a popu- 
lation of more than 16,000 souls. 

The ruins of Sarhind, as already mentioned, consist 
almost entirely of Muhammadan buildings of a late period. 
With the single exception of Mir Miran’s tomb, they are 
all of brick which has once been plastered, but the loss of 
the stucco has hastened their decay, and has deprived them 
of much of their beauty. Some of them are still remark- 
able for tlicir size, hut the greater number are mere shape- 
less heaps of ruin. 

The finest and oldest building at Sarhind is the tomb of 
Mir Miran. It forms a square of 47 feet outside, and 
26 feet 4 inches inside, with a height of about 32 feet. It is 
built entirely of stone, and is s'urmounted by a large central 
dome, raised on an octagonal base, with a smaller dome, 
raised on a square base, crowning each of the four covers. 
Each of the four sides is pierced by a recessed doorway with 
a pointed arch, which is covered by a second loftier arch of 
larger span. The dead walls are relieved by three rows of 
recesses, surmounted by battlements, and ornamented with 
numerous squares of blue enamelled tiles. The general effect 
is decidedly good, and altogether the tomb of Mir Miran is 
one of the most pleasing as well as one of the most perfect 
specimens of the later Pathdn or earlier Afghan architecture. 

The largest tomb at Sarhind is a plain brick building 
attributed to Sayid Khan, Pathan. It is a square of 77a 

27 
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ieet outside and of 27| feet inbide, the thick ’walls being 
pierced from the outside by deeply recessed rooms, which are 
roofed with pointed half domes. At the four corners there 
are very small square turrets which look mean and insigni- 
ficant beside the lofty central dome of about dO feet diameter, 
which crowns the building. This dome s])rmgs from a tall 
base or neck about 20 feet in height, and is surmounted by 
an octagonal cupola which forms an elegant and appropriate 
summit to the whole edifice. I notice this last fact the 
more particularly, because the pinnacle or cupola of most 
Pathan tombs is usually wanting altogether, or is too much 
ruined to show its design. 

The next tomb in point of size is another red brick 
building attributed to Khoja, or Khwaja Khan. This is a 
square of 68 feet outside and 283 feet inside. The great 
dome is 36 feet in diameter outside, and 7 feet thick. At 
each of the four corners there is a small cupola standing on 
a base 14 feet square. As the general style of this building 
approaches very closely to that of Mir Miran’s tomb, it may 
be assigned with great probability to the fifteenth century. 

The smaller tombs it is unnecessary to describe, but I 
may mention the octagonal brick tomb of Chirla Clioti or 
the “ thread maker,” and the pretty little octagonal tomb of 
iirbandi, Nakshawdla, or “ the painter.” The latter is an 
octagonal building on open arches, surmounted by the well 
known pear-shaped dome of the Mogal period; but the 
body of the building is profusely covered with paintings of 
flowers, most probably designed by the Nalshmcdla himself, 
and the roof is entirely covered with glazed tiles arranged 
in a novel and pleasing manner, which 1 have not seen re- 
peated elsewhere. The thin ribs, or mclon-liko divisions of 
the dome, are marked by dark blue lines, and the intervals 
are filled by colored tiles, laid herring-bone fashion, in a 
gradation of shades beginning from pale yellowish green at 
the top down to dark green at the bottom. Each of these 
Spaces therefore represents a large green leaf with stem and 
fibres marked by the thin lines of Junction of the tiles. 
The octagonal base of the dome is covered with three rows 
of yellow tiles divided by thin lines of blue, the whole sur- 
mounted by^ a diamond pattern of yellow and blue. Alto- 
gether this is one of the most pleasing specimens of glazed 
ornamentation that I have yet met with. 
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Tlio only existing mosque llial is wortli mentioning is 
tliat uliicli bears tlio name of Sadou Kasai , or Saclan the 
Butcher, to the north of the present town. This Masjicl was 
originally IfO foot long and 70 feet broad, but, since I first 
saw it in 1838, the west end has fallen down, and tiio whole 
building is otherwise in much worse order. The central 
room is covered hy a dome 45 feet in diameter, hut the 
narrower side rooms are covered in a peculiar manner hy two 
small domes each, instead of by tho usual oblong domes of 
the later Mogals. I conclude, therefore, that this mosque 
must belong either to the close of tho Afghan period, or to 
the beginning of tho earlier Mogal period. Its approximate 
date may be fixed at about A. D. 1500, 

The Kaveh or dwelling house of SethSai Beg, or Stmdik 
Beg, is only worthy of notice as, perhaps, the largest existing 
specimen of the ugly domestic architecture of the wealthy 
Muhammadans of the Mogal Empire, It consists of two 
great piles of brick building each about 60 feet square, and 
70 or 80 feet in height, connected hy high dead walls, which 
enclose a court yard. Externally, the dead walls are divided 
into tea rows of square panels mounting one above the 
other with monotonous regularity, which is broken, hut not 
relieved, by a single piece of lattice work on each side. 
Here aud there may be observed a few small square holes 
which are much more suggestive of the dreary cells of a 
prison than of the cheerful rooms of a nobleman’s palace. 

The only other building that is wmrthy of notice is 
tho great Sam?, or staging palace of the Mogal Emperors, 
to the south-east of the city. A sai'di was built at every 
stage on the road from Agra to Labor, via DeM and 
Sarhind. Many of tliese buildings still exist, and most of 
them are still occupied for different purposes. The sarM at 
Phalor was turned into a fort by the Sikhs, aud is now used 
as an arsenal by the British Government. The sarfii at 
Sathind was unoccupied when I saw it in 1838, hut it is now 
used as a public audience haU by the PatiMa authorities, 
to whom it is only known as the Am-lehds, and under this 
name it is inserted in the Atlas of India, Sheet No. 48. 
The usual sardi is a large square enclosure surrounded by 
a high wall, with a gateway towards the high road, a large 
building in tho middle of each of the other throe sides, and 
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a eoniinuons suite of small rooms on all four sides. But tlic 
sarai of Sariilud is romaikahlo for it> suptuior aceomrooda- 
tion and additional buildings, -^iueh, as they must lia\e 
contributed to the comfort aud even luxury of the place, 
would seem to show tliat the Emperors ucre in. the iiabit of 
haltiiig at Sarhind. This sardi consists of a large enclosure 
with tho royal apartments arranged on all four sides, and a 
tank in the middle of the square. The enclosure i^ 000 feet 
in length from east to west, and 475 feet from north to 
south. The tank is 320 feet by 2S0 feet, with a flight of 
eight steps on all four sides, and an arched causeway or 
bridge passing through the middle of it. The principal 
apartments, w'hich are on the south side, consist of a block 
97 feel long by 65 feet, and on the opposite side across tho 
t,a,-nk there is a Shkli-Muhal, or “ ball of mirrors,” for public 
audiences. At the south-east and south-w est corners tliere 
arehamams and private apartments, and on the east and 
west sides there are suites of servants’ rooms and stables. 

During my stay at Sarhind I made diligent enquiiies 
for old coins, which are found in considmablo numbers after 
the annual rains. I obtained numerous .specimens of the 
Muhammadan coinage from the earlie.'it kings down to tho 
Mogal Emperor, Muhammad Shah, dated in A. ii. 1188, or 
A. D. 1735. I got also four coins of tho early Brahmarr 
Kings of Kabul who reigned from about A. 1). 900 to 050, 
with a few specimens of the later Indo-Scythian coinage, 
and a single coin of tho great JiHlo-Sci/ihian prince 
Kanishka. The conclusion which I draw from these coins 
is, that Sarhind was certainly a flourishing town in A. D. 
900, and that it was most probably in (‘xisteuce as earlyus 
the reign of Kanishka at the hegiuniug of the Christian 
era. 


XXVI. THANESAR, OR STIIANESIYARA. 

_ The name of TMnesar or Sihdneswara is said to he 
derived either from the Sihdm or abode of Imara or Malia* 
deva, or from the Junction of his names of SiMnu and 
Imara, The town is one of the oldest and most celebrated 
places in India, but the earliest certain notice of it under 
this name is h^ the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang in A. D. 
634, although it is probably mentioned by Ptolemy as Batan- 
Kaisara^ for which we should, perhaps, road Satan-amra 
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for the Sanskrit hthd/ieswara. But tlie place was more 
famous for its connexion with the history of the Pdnclus, than 
for its possession of a temple of Mahildcva, whose worship, in. 
India at least, must be of much later date than the heroes 
of the Mahdhhiiata. All the country immediately around 
Thanesar, between the Saraswatt and Bn-shadwali B.ivers, 
is known by the name of Kv,rii-Kshetm, that is the field 
or land of Kiiru,'’ who is said to have become an ascetic on 
the hank of the great holy lake to the south of the town. 
This lake is called by various names, as Brahnd-Scn’, 
Mdma-Jimd, Vdyu or Vdyava-Sar, and lBamna-8ar. The 
first name is attributed to Biahma, because he peiTormed a 
sacrifice on its banks. The second name is derived from 
Tarasu Rama, who is said to have spilt the blood of the 
Kshetriyas in this place. The last two titles are derived 
from the names of the god of wind, on account of the 
pleasant breezes which blew over the waters of the lake 
during Euru’s period of asceticism. This lake is the centre 
of attraction for most pilgrims ; but all round it for many 
miles is holy ground, and the number of holy places con- 
nected with the Katwmas and Rdndams, and with other 
heroes of antiquity, is very great indeed. According to 
popular belief, the exact number is 360, but the list given in 
the Eum-Kshetra Malmtmya is limited to 1 80 places, of 
which one-half, or 91, are to the north along the line of the 
venerated Saraswati River. Tliere are, however, in this list 
so many omissions of places of acknowledged importance, 
such as the Rdgalirada at Pundri, the Vydsmthala at 
Basthali, the Pardsaratirath at Balii, and the V'lslimi-tirath 
at Sagga near Nardna, that I feel inclined to believe that the 
popular number of 360 may not be exaggerated. 

The ChaTcra or district of Kuru-Ksletra is also called 
Pliarma-Kslietra, or the “ holy land,” which is evidently the 
orginal of II wen Thsang’s “ le champ du honheiir.” In his 
time the circle of pilgrimage was limited to 200 U, which, at 
his valuation of 40 li to the Indian yojana of 4 Jeos is 
equivalent to 20 hos* In the time of Akbar, however, the 
circle had already been increased to 40 and at the 

time of my visit it had been extended to 48 hos, although 
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the iO Zos circuit was also well known, and is, indeed, 
noted by Hr. Bowring. The circuit stated by the Chinese 
pilgiim could not haTe been imre than 36 or 40 miles, at 7 
or 8 miles, to the ijojcma, but the circle mentioned by Abul 
h'azl could not bo less than 63 miles, at the usual valuation 
of the Tadshahi los at miles, and might, at Sir II. 
Elliot’s valuation of Akbar’s kos at more than 2| miles, be 
extoJided to upwards of 100 miles. It is possible, indeed, 
to make those different statements agree very closely by 
changing the pilgiim’s number to 400 U, or 10 yojemas, 
which are equivalent to 10 los, or 80 miles, and by estimat- 
ing Abul Eazl’s 40 kos at the usual Indian rate of about 2 
miles each. I am myself quite satisfied of the necessity for 
making this correction in the pilgrim’s number, as the narrow 
extent of Ms circle would not only shut out the equally 
famous shrines at JPrUImdaka, or Pehoa on the Saraswati, as 
well as the Kaimki-Sangam, or junction of the Kausiki 
and Pnshachcati Elvers, hut would actually exclude the 
Drishadwati itself, which in the Vdmma Ptirdna is specially 
mentioned as being within the limits of the holy land. 

Pugh-KsJiebe Kmulshetre iiiglia Saiantiapie 
Niidgasiue P) ishaihatgdh pmgagdh mehwcUasalt. 

“ They were making the great sacrifice of Satrankt in the 
wide region of Kimikslietra on the banks of the DrisJiacUmU 
esteemed holy on account of its virtues.” This river is also 
specially mentioned in the Mahdhharata as being the south- 
ern boundary of the holy land.* 

Dakshmena, Sarasvatgdli PmJiachaigiitlmem-cJia 
Te mmiti Knixilsletre te vasanU tivn&Uagge. 

South from Saraswali, and north from Brnhadwati, they 
who dwell in Knrukshetm live in paradise.” From these 
texts it is certain that the holy land of Kumhlietm npust 
have extended to the Brishadwati in the time of Hwen 
Thsang, and therefore that his limitation of its circuit to 
200 U, or 20 kos, must he erroneous. 

In another passage of the MahahUmta, the boundaries 
of the holy land are even more explicitly detailed, t 
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Tail Fiuhmhh atnnl yaHankuam FainCJn aclanan-clia JBhicIuil~ 
imlaHi/a-cJia. 

Mat Km ulsheira, Samania-jpancJialau, Fitaualidsyoilctta Yedu uchjaic. 

“ The tract hetvreen Matmtha, Aratnuhci, Bamahrada, ami 
Bhachahiuha, is called Kurulshetra, Scmiantapancltaln, and 
the northern Fedi of Fita-maha or Brahma.” As this last 
name of Brahnd-vedi is equivalent to Brahmamrita, we 
have another testimony in the Code of Mann for oxtendinj** 
the holy land to the banks of the Drishadwati. '• 

SauisvaU DnsJiaclmlyorcleia nudyor yachmtataw. 

Tandem nivmtam-desan Bialmdvaitian pacJialsltaie. 

“ That 'region, made hy the gods, which is between tho 
SuHiswaU and JOnslmdwati River.s, is called BralimdvaHia.” 

With the explicit statements of these texts before ns, 
there ought to have been little or no difficulty in ascertaining 
tho precise limits of the Dharma-Ksheb'a, or holy land in 
the neighbourhood of Thanesar. We have given as the 
names of two rivers which form its northern and southern 
boundaries, and the names of the four places of pilgrimage 
at the four corners of the holy circuit. The position of 
Batniilca, indeed, is well known as the Batan Jalsh, or 
Baina yalesha, at the north-east comer of tho circuit, and 
four miles to the east of Thanesar. But the positions of the 
other three places I have been unable to verify exactly, as I 
could find but very few people who agreed about them. 
According to some people, the Aratmika Yahshci, or north- 
west corner, was on the Sarsuti, only 4 miles to the west 
of Pehoa. According to others, it was also called Bahar 
Taksh which they identified with Bahar on the Sarsuti, no 
less than 22 miles to the west of Pehoa, and 40 miles to the 
w'est of Eatan Jaksh. The position of the south-west 
corner, called Bamahrada in the Mahdbhdrata, is equally 
difficult to discover, as there are no less than four holy 
tanks of this name, each of which has its advocates. 
According to some, the true E^m&hrada is only 2 kos from 
Jh%nd, and no loss than 28 has beyond Kaiihal, or from 65 
to 70 miles distant from Thanesar, which is utterly im- 
possible. I believe that this Bamahrada is a late invention 
of interested Brahmans who wished to curry favor with 
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tliG Sikli Eaja of Jliind by bringing bis capital within tlio 
range of the holy circuit of Kurukshetra. Others referred 
to a SHmahrada near Pundri, between Nisang and Kaithal, 
about 18 or 20 miles to the south of Pehoa, which is the 
yery position in which the south-west corner of the 40 /cos cir- 
cuits should be looked for, but I could not learn anything more 
definite about it. The position of the south-east corner, called 
Bachahwha Taksha, or Baclmhniha, is equally doubtful. 
Some pointed to the neighbourhood of Safidan, which is 
many miles to the south of the Bdhhasi, or Drishadwati 
Kiver. Others said it was only 4 hos from Nisang, in which 
position there is a village called Bajhere, and the lake of 
Kachwa close to the bloody battle-field of Nardm, and from 
18 to 20 miles to the south of Batan J aksh and the same 
distance to the east of Pundri. As no one seemed to know 
anything about the place, I am unable to identify its exact 
position. When encamped near Batan Jaksh, I was in- 
formed that the south-east corner was at Trihha Jalcsh 40 Icos 
to the south, that the Bdmdhrada was 40 kos to the west of 
Trikka, and that Baliar Jaksh was 40 Im to the north of 
Bamllhrada. As this would make the circuit into a square 
of 40 kos each side, and would carry the boundary beyond 
Pfiiuipat to the Eamahrada of Jhind, I am satisfied that it 
is an invention of late date to please the Baja of Jhind, 
I propose to complete my enquiries on this subject during 
the ensuing cold season, but I may now state my belief that 
the extent of the holy circuits of Kurukshetra will be 
formd within the limits which I have here indicated. The 
circuit thus formed from Batan Jaksh on the Sarsuti west- 
ward to Pehoa, from thence southward to beyond Pundri, 
from chence eastward Nisang to Nar&na on the Bakshasi, 
and from thence northward to B^tan Jaksh, is as nearly as 
possible 80 miles, or 40 hos. Within these limits lie all the 
famous places connected with the history of the Pdndus, and 
with their predecessors Baja Vena and Baja Prithu, some of 
which I now propose to describe. 

The Sarsutif in Sanskrit Saraswati, is too well known to 
require more than a mere notice. Its name is derived from 
Saras, ^ a “lake or pool,” and mii, “like,” meaning 
the “ mer of lakes or pools,”^ a character which it still hears, 
as it partially dries up early in. the year and becomes a mere 
succession of pools without any visible stream. The 
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Bralimans have elcvoiiy fakcn adrantagc of tlicso pools, to 
each of which they have attached a legend with its accom- 
panying shrine. Thus, along the hank of the Sarsuti to Ihe 
north of Thauesar, from Rakm JaJish on the cast to Anjus- 
GliCit on the west, a distance of only 6 miles, there arc no 
less than St shrines, or 7 shrines in one mile, oi a shrine at 
every 250 yards. Of these the most celebrated is the Kula- 
Rrdehtn, or G angd-tindli, in which the G-anges herself is 
said to have bathed to get rid of the load of sin with which 
the people had defiled her waters. Another famous place is 
the Silhdmf-Uralli, where Vena Raja dedicated a shrine to 
Siva, under the name of Sihdnn. According to the legend, 
the leprous Raja Ben, whose name I have found as widely 
diffused as those of the Pandus themselves, while travelling 
in a dull, was set down by the bearers on the bank of the 
Saraswati. A dog crossed the river and stopped near the dull 
to shake himself, when some water was sprinkled on the 
Raja, who was astonished on seeing that each spot thus wet- 
ted immediately became whole. He at once plunged into 
the stream and came out entirely cleansed from his leprosy. 
These two legends are alone sufficient to account for the 
deeply-rooted belief of the people in the purifying quality 
of the waters of the Sarasw'ati. Some places refer to the 
destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parasu-Rama, and other 
spots are dedicated to the story of the P4ndus, such as 
Kshmii-vdsa and AsfMpnr. In the first of those places the 
water of the river was changed to milk (hslnra) for the use 
of the wearied Bdiuhis, and in the other their bones (astld) 
were collected together in a heap. In A. D. 031 these 
bones were shown to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwon Thsang, 
who records that they were of very large size.'* All my 
enquiries for them wore fruitless, but the site of Asthi^mr is 
still pointed out in the plain to the west of the city towards 
Aujasghat. 

The groat lake of E-uni-Kshetra is an oblong sheet of 
water 3,646 feet in length from east to west, and 1,900 feet 
in breadth, t Lloyd estimated it at one mile by half a mile, 
hut ho afterwards gives tlio breadth as three times 235 paces, 
or 705 paces, which, even at 2|- feet each, are equal to only 


* IIvTeu Tlisang, IL, 211. 

t JSce Ha to LX XI. for a Map of Tiidiiosar. 
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1,861. feet, tlius proving tlio accuracy of my measurement, 
and tlio incorrectness of his ovrn estinaate. In the middle 
of tiic lake there is an island 580 feet square, which is 
connected with the north and south hanks by two broken 
bridges 20 feet broad. In the west haK of the island, there 
is a deep square tank called Chandra-kupa, or “ Chandra’s 
well,” which is one of the places of pilgrimage, although it 
is not enumerated in the list which I obtained from the 
MakUmya. The island is hounded by a brick wall, and the 
lake itself is surrounded by a continuous flight of brick 
stops. Both of these works, as well as the two bridges, 
are attributed to Eaja Birbal, the witty companion of 
Akbar. The whole place is said to have been desecrated 
in the reign of Anrangzih, who built a castle on the island 
called Mogalpdra, from which his soldiers could fire upon any 
pilgrims who might venture to bathe in the holy lake. But 
with the decline of the Mogal Empire, and the consequent 
ascendancy of the Sikhs, many of the old shrines have been 
restored, and now shrines have been erected, to which the 
Hindu pilgrims now flock in thousands upon thousands. 
But the whole place has an appearance of desolation and 
decay in spite of the crowds of pilgrims with their gay* 
looking water baskets crowned with red and white flags. 
This holy tank is mentioned by Abu Eihlin, who records on 
the authority of Yaniha Mlhira, that during eclipses of the 
moon the waters of all other tanks visit the tank at Thano- 
sar, so that the bather in this tank at the moment of eclipse 
obtains the merit of bathing in aU the other tanks ! ♦ 

This notice by Yai4ha Mihira carries us hack at once to 
A. B. 600, when the holy tank of Thanesar was in full 
repute. But the Pauranic legends attribute to it an antiquity 
long anterior oven to the Pandus themselves. On its banks 
Klim, the common ancestor of the Kauravas and Pdndavas, 
sat in ascetic abstraction ; here Parasu-E4ma slew the Ksha- 
triyas, and here Pururavas having lost the nymph TJrvasi, 
at length met his celestial bride at Kuru-kshetra “ sporting 
with four other nymphs of heaven in a lake beautiful with 
lotuses.” But the story of the horse-headed Dadhyanch^ or 
DadUeka, is perhaps even older than the legend of Puru- 
ravas, as it is alluded to in the Eig Yeda.f “ With his bones 

* Btjianucl, Momouc sai ? Indo, p. S87. 

t Wilson’s Transktion, L, p. 216. 
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Fndra slew ninety times nine Vrllras” ^lie scliolia^t 

^PhAn **■ TudrSy itiQiiirinir lisid bscoiB 5 

him“l.aa.l.eea Wt M.iua, «s toW U -rt 
tl.o Horsey omd 

where. Search n as inacle fox i^and it n as i ^ I infer that 

Sanjanavat on the skirts of pirn-kshctia. ^ I ^ 

ihis is only another name for the great tank oi ivniuKsue , 
and oonsoqueatly tliat the scai-ed pool is at least “ ® “ “ 

Big Vedokelf. I think * also prohaHo that ‘ho 

timtl, or spot where boon the 

ChaTcra, or clisens, to kill hhishma, may i 

original spot whore Inclra slew the ’ niay 

bones, which were a/tjwards assigned o 

have been those of the Vritras of the oldei {^^1) 

support of this suggestion, I t 

tiratn is close to AstUpur, or the ''place of bones. 

In the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, the 

was the most famous shrine of f mntn^ar^'thcy 

records that when the Muhammadans captured Thancsai , tacy 
W a statue which the people believed to he as dd a 
war of the Kauravas and Pandavas. This statue, n 
somewhat above life-size, was called ChaJera Sioanu, oi tlie 
“lord of the discus,” one of the well known , 

Vishnu. In Ferishta’s history tins name has >“““ f 
tn Tan. hornet wdiicli in the Persian characteis is an easy 
misreading for Ghahra Steam L According to both author* 
the statue was carried to Ghazni to he broken and trodden 

under foot.* ^ 

The only other places of consecfuenco in the jDimahatG 
.ypicpbbonrhood of Thauesar, are the Kuriidlmaj-TmUh and 
Uafa Karn-Jca-MlaJi. The first of these is a ruined temple 
at the east end of the Narbida-Tdl, and close to the south- 
™fcZer of tk old fort. On this spot Baja Kam .s sard 
to have set up his flag. I found here several fragments of 


* EeUmucl. Fragment*; Arates, ic.p. 101, nole-Bng^**, Tui Ut t, 1, r»i. 
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sculpture connected nitb. tbo worship of Siva, but the most 
ceitain evidence of its antiquity is the number of largo 
bricks, from 9 to 10^ inches in breadth, which are built 
into the walls of the two modern temples. 

Eajci Kcini-la-Mah is a huge mound upwards of one 
mile to the south-west of the holy tank, it is 500 feet 
square at top, and about 800 foot square at base, with a 
general height of 30 feet, which, on the western side, rises 
to 40 feet. There arc no ancient remains except a large dry 
well, which is 13 feet in diameter and 53 feet deep. The 
mound is covered with fiagments of pottery, and broken 
bricks of the same dimensions as those of Kurudhimj. 
This place is said to have been the stronghold of Eaja Kama, 
the half-brother of the Pdndavas, but engaged on the side 
of the Kemrems, as the General of Duryodhan. Kama 
was so famous for his liberality that it has now passed into 
a proverb, and people say ” what is that compared to the 
munificence of Eaja Kama.” 

Thdnesar itself consists of an old ruined fort, about 1,200 
feet square at top, with the modem town on a mound to the 
east, and a suburb, called Bciliari, on another mound to the 
west. Altogether the three old mounds occupy a space 
nearly one mile in length from east to west, and about 2,000 
feet in average breadth. These dimensions give a cu'cuit of 
14,000 feet, or less than 2|- miles, which is somewhat under 
the 20 li, or 3| miles of Hwcn Thsang. But before the 
inroads of the Muhammadans, it is certain from the number 
of brick ruins still existing, as well as from the statements 
of the people themselves, that the whole of the intervening 
space between the present town and the lake, which is now 
called Darrd, must have formed part of the old city. 
Taking in this space, the original city would have been as 
nearly as possible an exact square of one mile on each side, 
which would give a circuit of 4 miles, or a little more than 
the measurement of the Chinese pilgrim. According to 
tradition, the fort was built by Eaja JDilipa, a descendant of 
Kuru, live generations anterior to the P4ndus. It is said 
to have had 62 towers or bastions, of which some remains 
still exist. On the west side the earthen ramparts rise to a 
height^ of 69 feet above the road, hut the mass of the in- 
terior is not more than 40 feet high. The whole mound is 
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tliickly coTcred with large broken bricks, but, with the 
exception of three old wells, there axe no romains of any 
antiquity. The first well, in front of the ruined Jumal 
Masjid, is 9|- feet broad and 66 feet deep. The second well, 
called OtwdlaKua, is 12 feet broad and 54 deep. The third 
well, in the very centre of the fort, is now only a deep hole, 
its brick walls having been carried away by the people. At the 
north-east corner of the fort there are some Muhammadan 
buildings which will be described presently. 

When the Chinese pilgrim, Ilwen Thsang, visited 
Sa-ta-ni-slie-fa-lo, or Sthlnesuara, in A D. G3J, ho found 
only three Buddhist monasteries containing 700 monks, 
while the Brahmanical temples amounted to 100, and the 
Brahmanists of different sects were very numerous. At 4 
or 6 li, or three-quarters of a mile, to the north-west of the 
town, there was a brick stujpa of Asoka, 200 feet in height, 
which was said to contain a portion of relics of Buddha. 
The bricks were of a reddish yellow color, and very smooth 
and glossy. In the position here indicated I found two 
ruined mounds, of which the larger is knoun as the Mad- 
rasa, or “ College,” and the smaller is covered with Muham- 
madan tombs. No remains of the Madrasa now exist, but 
the mound is thickly covered with large broken bricks, like 
those at Kiwudlmaja, and of a reddish yellow, or yellowish 
red colour, exactly like that of a Gosain’s freshly-dyed 
clothes. But they were all mouldering away under the 
action of saltpetre, and I could not find even a single frag- 
ment of glossy or shining brick to verify my identification 
of this mound with the stupa of Hwen Thsang. It is about 
400 feet long and 300 feet broad at base, with a height of 
from 20 to 26 feet. The smaller mound to the north-east 
is about 150 feet in diameter by 15 feet in height. It is 
probable that this smaller mound may be the remains of the 
stupa from which all the larger pieces of brick have been 
carried away, and the larger mound may be the ruins of 
an extensive monastery. It is certain at least that the 
three monasteries, containing 700 monks, must have been of 
large size, as the usual number of monks in a monastery 
would appear to have been only about 100. As I propose to 
make a further examination of this mound, and of the other 
ruins at Th^nesar during the ensuing cold season of 1866- 
1866, 1 will reserve all further remarks for a future report. 
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TIig only Muhammadan remains at Tlmne&ar iliat arc 
worthy of notice are two masjicls, one maclrasa, and one 
tomb. The two masjids are known as the JPaihnria or 
“stone masjid,” and the Chiiii, or “glazed-tile masjid.” 
The former is in the old fort to the west of the madrasa. 
It is a small building, being only 37 foot long by 11^ feet 
broad inside, but it is remarkable for its minars wliich are 
attached to the ends of the hack wall instead of tlio front 
w'all, as is usual. These minars are fluted below' with alter- 
nately round angular flutes like the Kutb Minar, and as 
they have a great slope, I think that the building may bo 
assigned with some probability to the time of JPiruz Tiigldak, 
or tow'ards the end of the 14th century. Tlio CUni Masjid 
is situated in the city near the north-east angle of the fort. 
It has two short stout minars, which, as well as the walls of 
the mosque, have once been covered with glazed tiles. 
Most of the tiles are now gone, but as the remaining tiles 
are of small size, and each piece of one uniform color, I 
believe that the building may be assigned with much pro- 
bability to the reign of Aurangzib. 

The madrasa and tomb stand together in a lofty position 
at the north-east corner of the fort. The madrasa is a stone 
building 174 feet square outside, with a deep arcade of niue 
openings on each side, forming an interior court-yard of 120 
feet on each face. The main entrance is on the cast side by 
a steep flight of steps from the main road between the city 
and fort ; but there is a smaller doorway in the south-west 
corner towards the Fathariya Masjid. The building is 
formed entirely of the spoils of Hindu temples, the arcades 
being supported on plain Hindu pillars. In the court-yard, 
however, I found a portion of an ornamented pillar 2 feet 
square, with the corners recessed, and with the remains of 
Hindu figures on its faces. I found also a round stone, 19| 
inches in diameter and 11 inches thick, with a hole pierced 
through the middle. This is well known as the TasUh-he- 
ddndi or “ rosary berry j ” but from its shape and size I 
have no doubt that it once formed part of the pinnacle of a 
Hindu temple. Nothing is known of the date of the 
madrasa, hut from its evident connexion with the tomb, 
I infer that it must have been built at the same time 
as a part of the religious establishment of the saint’s 
shrine. 
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Tlie tomb is an octagonal building of white marble, J 8 
feet on each side, and df feet in diameter, crowned by a marble 
dome, and simounded by a court-yard I7d feet s(][uare, paved 
with marble. Trom its lofty position, the floor of the court- 
yard being 4d feet above the ground, the white marble dome 
of this shrine forms a most conspicuous ohjcct for many 
miles all round. There is nothing particularly curious in the 
building itself; but the white marble and the noble position 
combined, make it one of the most striking and picturesque 
monuments in North India. Its pear-shaped dome and 
flowered marble lattice declare it to be of modern date, which 
is supported by the belief of the people, who universally 
attribute the shrine to the Fir, or spiritual adviser, of Ddra 
Shekob, There is a difference, however, about the name of 
the Pir, some calling him AM-ur-rahim, some AM-ul-harm, 
and others Abd-id-Razdh. But ho is more familiarly known 
by the name or title of Shekh Chilli, or Shelih Tilli, and ho is 
said to have been the author of a hook entitled " Lives of 
the Walts, ” or Muhammadan Saints. I have failed in 
tracing this saint in any of the hooks to which I have had 
access, hut from the style of the tomb itself, I have little 
doubt that the people arc right in assigning it to the time of 
D4iil Shekob, or about A. B. 1650. The tomb ivas turned 
into a temple for reading the Qranth by the Sikhs, who are 
said to have carried off portions of the marble lattice-work 
to Kaithal. 


XXYir. AMIN. 

Live miles to the S. S. E. of Tbfl,ttesar there is a largo 
and lofty mound called Amin, which is said by the Brah- 
mans to he a contraction of AMimani/n Khera, or the 
mound of Abhimanyu, the son of Arjun. The place is also 
named Qhakra-hhyu, or the “arrayed ax'my,” because the 
Pandus here assembled their troops before their last battle 
with the Kauravas. Hero Abhimanyu was killed by Jaya- 
dratha, who was himself killed the next day by Arjun. 
Here Aditi is said to have seated herself in ascetic abstrac- 
tion to obtain a son, and here accordingly she gave birth to 
Suryya, or the sun. The mound is about 2,000 feet in 
length from north to south, and 800 feet in breadth, with a 
height of from 25 to 80 feet. On the top there is a small 
village called Amin, inhabited by Gaur Brahmans, with a 
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temple to Aditi, aad a Suryya Kimd on the east, and a 
temple to Suryya to the west. The Bnryya lumd is said to 
represent the spot where the smx xvas horn, and accordingly 
all women who wish for male children pay their devotions at 
the temple of Aditi on Sunday, and afterwards bathe in the 
Suraj Ktvnd. 

XXVIII. PEOOA, OR PRITHUDAKA. 

The old town of JPelioa is situated on the south bank of 
the Sarsuti, 14 miles to the west of Thanesar, The place 
derives its name from the famous Friihu Chalcra-mritl, who 
is said to have been the first person that obtained the title 
of Raja. At his birth, according to the Vishnu Ihirfina, 
“all living creatures rejoiced,” because he was born to put 
an end to the anarchy which then prevailed over the whole 
earth,* The story of the cure of Raja Vena’s leprosy, by 
bathing in the Saraswati, has already been told. On his 
death, his son Prithu performed the usual Srdddha, or 
funeral ceremonies, and for twelve days after the cremation 
he sat on the bank of the Saraswati offering water to all 
comers. The place was therefore named FrUlmdaha, or 
Prithu’s pool, from daka or iidaka water, and the city 
which he afterwards built on the spot was called by the same 
name. The shrine of FrUMidaka has a place in Kurukshetra 
Mahdtmya, and is still ’sdsited. 

The town of Pehoa is built partly upon the low ground, 
and partly on an old mound as lofty as that of Th4nesar, or 
from 30 to 40 feet high. Its antiquity is proved hy the 
large size of its old bricks which are 18 by 12 by 2| and 3 
inclies. In the lower part of the western portion of tho 
city there is a modern temple of GJmrSjnath, who is said to 
have been the disciple of Gorakhndth. In the wall of this 
temple is fixed an inscription in 16 lines of Eaja Bhoja Deva, 
the son of Rama Bhadra Deva, dated in Sammt 276, both 
in words and in figures. This date, as I have already made 
known, most probably refers to the era of Sri Harsha, wdiich 
begAn in A. D. 607. The date of the inscription will, there- 
fore, be A. D. 882, at which time, as we know from the 


* Wil&oa’g Puma, p. 1S3. 
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Gwalior inscription of S. 933, or A. D, 870, there nas reign- 
ing a powerful king of the same name, who is most probably 
the Raja Bhoja that was contemporary with Sankara Varnima 
of Kashmir, between A. I). 883 and 901. In the midst of 
the bazar in the south-east quarter of the oily there is a 
second inscription of 21 linos fixed in the wall of a dwelling 
house called Sidlujir-ha-IIaveli. This inscription is imperfect 
on the left hand, and is not dated ; but as it would appear to 
have been executed by Deva E-aja, the sixth in descent from 
Mahendra P^la Deva, who was the son of Bhoja Deva, it 
may with much probability be assigned to the end of the 
11th century. As these inscriptions arc now in the hands 
of Babu Eajendra Mittril, we may confidently expect before 
long to have the contents of both records satisfactorily 
elucidated. 

The position of the Gharihiath temple, to which the 
first inscription is now attached, is close to the much fre- 
quented shrine of Brahma- Yoni, which has a place in the 
list of the Kurnkshetra Mahdtmya. Near it there is a long 
subterranean passage, which is said to extend for 2 kos, or 
nearly three -miles, but at present it cannot be traced beyond 
60 feet. Some people, however, assert that it is 24 kos in 
length, and that it has been actually explored for 2 1ms ; 
but the more general opinion is, that the 2 kos refer to the 
actual length of the passage. On the same side of the town, 
and also on the bank of the Sarsuti, there is another famous 
shrine called Bd^dntaka, or th® " sin-destroyer,” from papa, 
sin, and ant aka, the ender, which is one of the well known 
titles of Yama, or death. But in the present instance the 
name refers to the purifying and sin-cleansing pi’opertics of 
the waters of the Saa’aswati. To the south-west of the town 
is the shrine of J^a^7A^^-/Sro.ollw, or the “wine dripper,” which 
is mentioned in the MaMimya. Beside it are the shrines 
of Bughda-Sranas, or the “milk-dripper,” and of Ghrita- 
Srmas, or the “ ciarified-butter dripper.” Inside th® town 
to the south is a famous shrine of BrUheswara Mahddem, 
which is said to be very old. Near it an annual fair is held 
for five days, ihom the 5th to the 9th of the waning moon 
of EArtik, To the east of the town there is a tank about 
one mile in circuit, on th© bank of which stands tlio shrine 
of Kripdvana or Kampd'oana, which is said to have been 
erected in honor of Kripa, the hrothcr-in-law of Drona, the 
preceptor of the flive BanduSk 
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In closing tliis account of the holy places of Thaiiosar 
and Pehoa, I may remark that all the existing shrines which 
I visited appeared to mo to be of very modem date. Many 
of them were no donbt built on ancient sites, and with the 
actual rains of the original temples ; _ but their present 
appearance is undoubtedly modern. I think, however, that 
a more minute and extensive search amongst the holy places 
of Knrukshetra, which I propose to make during the ensuing 
cold season, may be rewarded hy the discovery of iuscrip- 
tions and other relies that have escaped the destructive hands 
of Muhammadan bigotry. 


XXIX. SUGH, OR SRUGIINA. 

On leaving Sthdnesimra Hwen Tlisang at first proceeded 
to tho south for about 100 U, or 10| miles, to the OvImdM 
monastery, where there was a great number of pavilions and 
of towers of many storeys. On this name M. Julicn remarks 
that Hwen Thsang must have been ignorant of its exact 
orthography, as he has left it without translation. It seems 
almost certain, therefore, that the name has been imperfectly 
recorded but even with this knowledge I am unable to 
identify any place of somewhat similar name that corre- 
sponds with the given distance and direction. The village 
of Otmdm between Vyasthali and Nisang, and 17 miles to 
the south south-west of Thanesar, appears to agree very 
well with the recorded position. I refer to this monastery 
because it is the starting point from which Hwen Thsang 
measures his next distance of 400 li, or 6G| miles, to Sn-lo- 
kin-m, or Smghia. In speaking of this place in my last 
year’s report, I stated my opinion that it ought to ho looked 
for somewhere in the neighbourhood of Khctlsi on tho west 
bank of tho Jumna, where the great rock inscription of 
iisoka has lately been discovered. But during my stay at 
Thfiaesar it occurred to me that Hwen Thsang’s distance of 
G7 miles should rather bo measured from the GokantJia monas- 
tery than from Thanesar itself. Hollowing up this due I at 
once referred to the map, where I found a village named 
Sugh that corresponded very well with the position indicated 
and which, from its admirable situation in a bond of the old 
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Jumna wliicli suiTOunclecl it on tlxrce sides, I felt sure miis! 
bo tlio site of the ancient city of S^'tighna. Tlio name h 
precisely the same, as Siigh, or Stighcm, is the spoken form o 
the Sanskrit SrugJma, and the place always has ljc<in, ant 
still is, on the high road from the Gavigotic Doah to tlx 
westward. On enquiry I found that the ]x!acc was wel 
known as it lies on tlie route of the pilgrims from Thaiicstu 
to Ilaridvvdr, and that there were numerous mounds and olt 
bricks in its immediate vicinity. 

]?rom Thanesar to Sugb the distance is only SS miles, tc 
which we may acid 17 miles, thus making up a total of 
miles from the Gominda monastery. 'I’his is 12 miles shori 
of the distance I’ecotded hy Hwen Thsang, but I am sc 
thoroughly satisfied of the correctness of my identification o: 
S‘ugh with the ancient Sruglma, that I would assign the 
discrepancy to the complete uncertainty regarding the posi 
tion of the Gominda monastery. Tbe kingdom of Snighnc 
is described by Hwen Thsang as esttending to the mountaini 
on the north, and to the Ganges on the east, with the Tammu 
or Jumna flowing through the midst of it. The capital wo! 
situated on the west bank of the Jumna, and was 20 U, or 3-1 
miles, in circuit. The greater part was in ruins, but tlx 
foundations still remained. It possessed five monasteriei 
containing 1,000 monks, who discussed clearly and ably tin 
most profound and abstract questions. It possessed also 10( 
temples of the Brahmans, whose followers were extremeb 
numerous. Outside the east gate, towards the river, and tc 
the south-east of the city, there wns a stu2Ki built by Asokc 
on the spot where Buddha had preached his doctrine. Beside 
it there was a second sUipa containing some hair and nail; 
of Buddha ; and all around, to the right and to the left 
there were many dozens of stnpas containing the hair anc 
nails of different holy men, such as Suri-imtra and Mmul 
galydyana, &c. 

The village of occupies one of the most remarkable 
positions that I have seen during the whose course of m; 
researches.* It is situated on a projecting triangula 
spur of high land, and is surrounded on three sides by th' 
hed of the old Jumna, which is now the Western Jumn 
Canal. On the north and west faces it is further protected 
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by two deep ravines, so tliat tlio position is a ready-made 
strcm”'liold, wliicli is covered on all sides, except tlie west, 
by'nateral defences. In shape it is almost triangnlar, with 
a lar'>'e projecting fort or citadel at each of the angles. The 
site of the' north fort is now occupied by the castle and 
villao-e of Byiilgarb. The village of Mdndalpur stands on 
the site of the south-east fort, and that of the south-west 
is unoccupied. Each of these forts is 1,500 feet long, and 
1,000 feet broad, and each face of the triangle which con- 
nects them together is upwards of half a mile in length, that 
to the east being 4,000, and those to the north-west and 
south-west 3,000 feet each. The whole circuit of the position 
is therefore 22,000 feet, or upwards of 4 miles, which is con- 
siderably more than the 3-| miles of Ilwen Thsang’s mea- 
surement. But as the north fort is separated -from the main 
position by a deep sandy ravine, called the liohara Nalci, it 
is possible that it may have been unoccupied at the time of 
the pilgrim’s visit. This would reduce the circuit of the 
position to 19,000 feet, or upwards of B} miles, and bring it 
into accord with the pilgrim’s measurement. The small 
village of Sugh occupied the west side of the position, and 
the small town of Buriya lies immediately to the north of 
ByAlgarh. The occupied houses, at the time of my visit, 
were as follows : Mindalpur 100, Sugh 125, Dyalgarh 150, 
and Buriya 3,500, or altogether 3,875 houses, containing a 
population of about 20,000 souls. 

Of Stigh itself the people have no special traditions, but 
there is a ruined mound to the north-west of the village, and 
several foundations made of large hrichs inside the village. 
Mdndar or MAndal^ur is said to have been founded by Baja 
Mandh^ta, but this is completely disproved by the spell- 
ing of the name, which I obtained from several of the 
villagers, and which refers unmistafceably to the presence of 
a remarkable manclar, or temple, at some former pciaod. 
Between Sugh and Mdndalpnr there is a square tank called 
the Surajknnd, which is probably old, but the temple on 
its bank is a modern one. On tbe east and south-east faces 
the earthen ramparts still form huge mounds on the crest of 
the high hank. A line of similar mounds extends from 
N. N. E. to S. S. W, nearly across the middle of the position, 
and towards the cast there are several isolated monnds. But 
on none of these could I find any ancient remains, excepting 



broken bricks of large size from 9^ to 10| incbos broad, 
and 2-| to 3| inches in thickness. These large bricks are 
unmistakeable evidences of antiquity ; but the great number 
of ancient coins that are found all over the place affords 
evidence equally certain and much more interesting. Tho 
place was said to have been visited only six weeks before by 
Lieutenant Pullan’s coin collector ; but so plentiful is the 
yield that I obtained no less than 125 old Hindu coins of all 
ages, from the small Dilidl pieces of the Choh4n and Tomar 
Eajas of Delhi to the square punch-marked pieces of silv('r 
and copper, which are certainly as old as the rise of Buddhism , 
and which were probably the common currency of India as 
early as 1000 B. C, 

With this undoubted evidence in favor of the antiquity 
of the position, I have no hesitation whatever in identifying 
Sugh with th^ ancient Srtighna. According to the traditions 
of the people the city of Mmidar or Mdndalpur formerly 
covered an extent of 12 hos, and included Jagftdhri and 
Ohaneti on the west, with Buriya and Dyhlgarh to the 
north. As Jag^dhri lies 3 miles to the west, it is not 
possible that the city could ever have extended so far, 
but we may reasonably admit that the gardens and 
summer houses of the wealthier inhabitants may once possibly 
have extended to that distance. At Ohaneti, which lies 2 
miles to the north-west, old coins are found in considerable 
numbers ; but it is now entirely separated from Bnriya and 
DyMgarh by a long space of open country. 

I have already mentioned that Sugh stands on the high 
road leading from the Gangetic Doab via Mirat, Saharun- 
pur, and Amb&la to the Upper Panj^b. By this route 
Mahmud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to Kanrj, 
by this route Timur returned from his plundering campaign 
at Haridw&r, and by this route Baber advanced to the 
conquest of Delhi. Abu Bih&n gives tho distance from 
Kanoj to Sharsharhah, at 60 parasangs, and from thence to 
Pinjo'r at 18 parasangs. These distances between Kanoj and 
Pinjor prove that the intermediate place was Sirsdwa, a very 
ancient town with a ruined mound, on the east side of the 
Jumna, 10 miles from Sugh. This identification is placed 
beyond all doubt by the route of Timur from Haridwar 
which, according to Sharf-ud-din lay vid Meliapour (read 
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Malliipur) to SJuiesarscwn, from whence lie made a short 
march of 4 miles to Kendra^ and then crossed tlic J umna 
on his march to the Skodlik Hills. Hero it is remarkaljlo 
that Timur’s biographer repeats the apparently redundant 
initial syllable of Abu Eihan. The place is now calictl simply 
Svrsiwa or Sirsetpatan, but it is possible that it may oneo 
have been named Sri-Sirsaioa. I incline, howeror, to think 
that the initial syllable is only a mistaken repetition, as I 
find from M. Tminaud, wbo is apparently quoting the con- 
temporary historian Otbi, that Mahmud on returning from. 
ICanoj took possession of Sarawa, then belonging to Ciiaiul 
Eay, or Chandar Eay, but which had previously formed part 
of the dominions of Trilochan Pal, Kaja of tlio Panjab. 
Tor Sarmoa we should probably read Sarsawa, but it is quite 
possible that Sugh itself may be intended, for as the Muliam- 
rnndn,ns write Satrghan tot Satmghna, so they ivould urito 
Surghem for Sruglina. But whichever of the two places is 
intended, it is certain that the high road from the Ganged ic 
Doab to the Upper Panjdb must have crossed the Uhdfc 
between them. 

Prom this mention of Siradioa by Abu Eilian and 
Sharf-ud-din, it might bo supposed that Srngbna had boon 
previously deserted; but the discovery of coins of the 
Tomar and Chohdn Eajas of Delhi shows that the place 
must have been occupied down to the time of tlio jEuham- 
madau conquest in A. D. 1193. I think also that there is 
evidence at least of its partial occupation as late as the 
reign of Piruz Tughlak. In speaking of the canal, which 
Piruz made from the Jumna towards llansi and llisslr, Pe- 
rishta desciihes it as being drawn from between the hills of 
Sarmor, according to Briggs; but the former 
name is read as by Dow, and as Mand/r by Sir 

Henry Elliot. As this canal still exists, we know that it was 
drawn from the Jumna opposite Paizabad, wboro tlic river 
bursts through the SiwMik range of hills, which has always 
formed the boundary of Sarmor to the south, and which wo 
know was the northern boundary of Srughna in the 
time of Hwen Thsang, I am, therefore, strongly inolined to 
identify Mdndal otc Mdndalpm with the Mcmdir or MunduU 
of Perishta. If this identification be admitted, we have a 
proof that the ancient name of Srughna had been supplanted 
by that of Mkdal as early as the reign of Piruz Tughlak. 
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I can find no Iraco of either name in the Ain Akhari, from 
Inch I infer that Mandal had already become a small place, 
and was then a dependency of Ivhizrabad. Mandal is 
erroneously entered in Sheet No. d8 of the Atlas Map as 
Armlnl, under which name it will be found in the map 
along with Sugit at 20 miles to the north-west of Sahuran- 
pur, and about the same distance almost clue 'west from the 
ancient town of Behat. 

XXX. HARIDWAR, OR GANGADWARA. 

From Srughna the Chinese pilgrim proceeded eastward 
to the banks of the Ganges in the direction of 3Io-lt-pu-lo 
or Madawar, which was on the east bank of the river, and 
which I have already identified with Madawar or Manduwar, 
Q miles to the north of Bijuor in Ilohilkhand. Ilwen 
Thsang does not give any details of the route by which ho 
travelled; but from his subsequent account of the ton u of 
Mo-i/ti-lo, or Mdyura, the present M4yapur, at the head of 
the Ganges Canal, it would seem that he must have visited 
Ilaridwar. In either case the distance from Sugh to the 
Ganges is at least double the true amount. I marched this 
road myself via Saharanpur and Kankhal, and I found the 
distance from Sugh to Haridwhr exactly 65 miles. If tho 
pilgrim travelled direct to Madfiwar by Sahaianpur, Dcoband, 
and the Sukha Tal Gh4t, the distance to tho Ganges would 
be exactly the same. I feel satisfied, therefore, tliat Ilweu 
Thsang’s recorded distance of 800 li, or miles, has by 
some mislakc been doubled, and that we should accordingly 
read 400 li, or 6Cf miles, which is the precise distance that 
he would have travelled by either route. 

IlAven Thsang describes the town of Mo-yu-lo as situated 
on the oast bank of the Ganges, which is undoubtedly a 
mistake, as he specially notes that Gangddwdra was at a 
short distance from the town.* There is no notice of Ilarid- 
icdra, which, indeed, would seem to have risen on tho decay 
of Mdydpm\ Both Abu Eihdn and Eashid-ud-din mention 
only Gangadward. Kalidas also in his Meghaduta says 
nothing of Ilaridwara, although ho mentions Kankhal ; hut 
as his contemporary Amarasinha gives Fi&hnvpadl as one of 
the synonymes of the Ganges, it is certain that tho legend of 
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ils rise from Vislmu’s foot is as old as tlie 6tli century . I 
infer, however, that no temple of the Vishnupada had been 
erected down to the time of Abu EMn. The first allusion 
to it, of which I am aware, is by Sharf-ud-dia the 
historian of Timur, who says, that the Ganges issues from 
the Mils by the pass of Cm-pele, which I take to be the 
samo Koli-iMiri, or the “hill of the feet” (of Vishnu), 
as the great bathing gh4t at the Gangddwdra temple is called 
GMt, and the hill above it Pain Tahd)\ In the time 
of Akbar, the name of Haridw4r was well known, as Abiil 
Pazl speaks of “ Mflyl, vulgo Haridwdr, on the Ganges,” as 
being considered holy for 18 hos in length.* In the next 
reign the place was visited by Tom Coryat, who informed 
Chaplain Terry that at “ Earidtodra, the capital of Siha, the 
Ganges flowed amongst large rocks with a pretty full eur- 
rent.”t In 1796 the town was visited by Hardwicke who 
calls it a small place situated at the base of the hills. In 
1808 Eaper describes it as very inconsiderable, having only 
one street, about 16 feet in breadth, and a furlong and-a-half 
(or three-eighths of a mile) in length. It is now much larger, 
being fully three-q[uarters of a mile in length, but there is 
still only one street. 

There is a dispute between the followers of Siva and 
Vishnu as to which of these deities gave birth to th© Ganges. 
In the Vishnu Fur4na|: it is stated that the Ganges has its 
rise “ in the nail of the great toe of VIshnMs left foot and 
the Vaishnavas point triumphantly to the Mari-M-charan, or 
Ean-M-pawi (Vishnu’s foot-prints) as indisputable evidence 
of the truth of their belief. On the other hand, the Salma 
argue that the proper name of the place is Eara-dtcdm, or 
“ Siva’s gate,” and not Eari-dwdm. It is admitted also in 
the Vishnu Purina that the Alahmanda (or east branch of 
the Ganges) “ was borne by Mahideva upon his head.” But 
in spite of these authorities I am inclined to believe that the 
present names of Haridwir and Haradwir are modern, and 
that the old town near the Gangidwira temple was Mdyd- 
pum. Hwen Thsang, indeed, calls it Mo-y%-lo or Mdyura, 
but the old ruined town between Haridwar and Kankhal is 
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siill called IMydimr, aad tlie people point to llic old temple 
of IICnjCi-Dem ns tlio true oiigin of its name. It is quite 
possible, liowever, that the town may also bare been called 
Ilinjiiru-imra, as the neigbbonriiig woods still snarm with 
thousands of poacoots (Mayum), whoso shrill calls 1 heard 
both morning and evening. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town as about 20 Vi, or Si- 
miles in circuit, and very populous. This account corre- 
sponds very closely with the extent of the old city of 3Laya- 
pura, as pointed out to mo by the people.^ These traces 
extend from the bed of a torrent which enters the Ganges 
near the modern temple of Sarwandlh to the old fort of 
Eaja Ben on the bank of the canal, a distance of '7,500 feet. 
The breadth is irregular, hut it could not have been more 
than 3,000 feet at the south cud, and at the north end, where 
the Siwdlik Hills approach the river*, it must have been con- 
tracted to 1,000 feet. These dimensions give a circuit of 

19.000 feet, or rather more than 3-|- miles, Tllthin these limits 
ihere are the ruins of an old fort, 750 feet square, attributed 
to Eaja Ben, and several lofty mounds covered with 
broken bricks, of which the largest and most conspicuous is 
immediately above the canal bridge. There are also three 
old temples dedicated to Ndrdymia-sila to Ildyd-Devi, and to 
Bhairava. The celebrated ghM, called the Fairi or “ feet 
ghfit,” is altogether outside these Emits, being upwards of 

2.000 feet to the north-cast of the Sarwantith temple. 
The antiquity of the place is undoubted, not only from tlie 
extensive foundations of large bricks which are everywhere 
visible, and the numerous fragments of ancient sculpture 
accumulated about the temples, but from the great variety 
of the old coins similar to those of Sugh, which are found 
here every year. 

The temple of Ndrdyam-sila, or Ndnhjana-'baU, is made 
of bricks, 9|- inches square and 2| inches thick, and is 
plastered on the outside. Oollected around it are numerous 
squared stones and broken sculptures. One of the stones 
has belonged to the deeply-carved, cusped roof of an older 
temple. Amongst the broken sculptures I was able to identify 
only one small figure of Buddha the ascetic, surrounded by 
smaller figures of ascetic attendants. 
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Tlie temple of Mdyd-Dem is built entirely of stones 
and, from the remains of an inscription over tlie entrance 
door-way, I think it may be as old as the 10th or 11th 
century. The principal statue, which is called M^a-Bevi, 
is a tbree-headed and four-armed female in the act of killing a 
prostrate figure. In one of the hands I recognised the cJmhra, 
or discus, in another there was an object like a human headj 
and in a third hand the iSrml. This is certainly not the figure 
of llayti Dovi, the mother of Buddha, nor is it exactly that 
of any goddess with which I am acquainted. It corresponds 
best with the figures of Durgd, but if the name assigned to 
it is correct, the figure must be that of the Pauranic Mdyd- 
Devi, who, according to the Bhagavata, was the “ energy of 
the supreme, and by her, whose name is M%d,*the Lord made 
the universe.” But the action of the figure is most decided- 
ly opposed to this identification, and I am therefore inclined 
to assign the statue to Durgd the consort of Siva, to whom 
Vishnu gave his discus, and Siva his trident. This attribu- 
tion is the more probable as there is close beside it a squatted 
male figure with eight arms, which can only be Siva, and on 
the outside of the temple there is a Liugam, and a statue of 
the bull Nandi. There is also a fragment of a large female 
statue, which may possibly have been Mayl-Bevi, but it 
was too imperfect for recognition. As there was nothing 
about the temple to give any clue to its identification, i 
can only conjecture that the original figure of Mdyd-Dedi 
must have been destroyed by the Muhammadans, and that 
the vacant temple was afterwards occupied by the votaries 
of Siva. 

Outside the modern temple of Sarwanlth I found a 
statue of Buddha seated in abstraction under the Bodhi 
tree, and accompanied by two standing and two flying 
figures. On the pedestal there was a wheel with a lion on 
each side as supporters, and as the figure was apparently 
naked, I conclude that it represents Adi Buddha, the 
first of the twenty -four Jain Hierarchs. 

At the present day the great object of attraction to 
pilgrims is the small temple of Gangddwdra, or “ gate of 
the Ganges,” immediately below the famous bathing ghdt 
cMled 'Man-ha- Okaran, or Mari-ha-Fairi. The original stone 
with the charm, or " foot-marks of Vishnu,” is said to have 
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disappeared imdor the water some tiaie ai^Oj but a second is 
now attached to the upper wall of the glidt. Close by in a 
small temple is a well called Bnihnti-hnml, which is most 
probably the same that was noticed by Ilvren Thsang in 
A. D. 03 4, but the “ great temple” of his days has long ago 
disappeared. The ghiU itself is a very small one, being only 
84 feet wide at top, and 89 feet at bottom, with a flight of 
39 steps to the water. The period of annual bathing is the 
first day of the Hindu sidereal year, when thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims rush frantically down this narrow 
passage to secure the advantages of early immersion. Tor 
the convenience of bathers a ghat is said to have boon built 
here by the celebrated Man Singh, but this had gradually 
become ruiuous, and in the beginning of the present century 
the descent to the river was so rough and narrow that several 
persons wore killed or drowned every year. In 1819 the 
rush of pilgrims was so great that no less than 430 people 
lost their lives, including several of the British sepoy guards 
who were borne down by the pressure of the crowd. This 
catastrophe aroused the Government, and in the following 
year the present ghM was built to prevent a rocnrrence of 
snob accidents. The work was entrusted to Captain DoBudo 
of the Engineers, whose name is still remembered by the 
people as Dure Sdheb. 

The exact time for bathing is the moment when the 
snn enters the constellation of Aries. But this day no 
longer corresponds with the vernal solstice, as the Hindu 
calendar ignores any correction for the precession of the 
equinoxes. Their new year’s day has accordingly gradually 
recoded from the true period, until the differenco is now as 
much as 21 days, the groat bathing day having been for 
many years past on the 11th of April. It is necessary to 
point this out, as Mr. Thornton, in his Gazetteer, states 
that the bathing day is a fixed period corresponding with 
the 10th of April. This was the case in 1808, when Eaper 
was present at the annual fair ; but in 1796, when Hardwieke 
was present, the moment for bathing “ fell on the evening 
of the 8th of April.”* A reference to Prinsep’s tables shows 
that in 1796 the Smkrdnta, or period of the sun’s entrance 
into Aries, according to the Hindu reckoning, occurred on 
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PrMay, tlio 8tli of April, at 36 gharis and 40 imlns. This 
is equivalent to 6 and 40 or 160 minutes after 

G p. M , that is, 8-40 P. M. But as the moment of entry nas 
beyond 30 gharis, or half a day, the civil year did noc 
begin until the following day, Satm’day, the 9th of Apiil, 
as is also shown in Piinsep’s tables. 

Every twelfth year, when the planet Jupiter enters the 
sign of Kumbktot Aquarius, the assemblage of pilgrims 
is'inuch greater, and the festival is called the Kamhha-Mela, 
or “ Eah of Aquarius.” One of these greater fairs was visited 
by Ilardwicke in 1796, and a second by Eaper in 1808. At 
these particular periods the merit of bathing is considered 
much greater, but no one could give me any u'ason for this 
belief. The well-known advantages supposed to bo derh cd 
from bathing in the Ganges are the cleansing from all sins, 
which are supposed to bo washed away by the puiifying 
waters of the holy stream. This belief was as strong in 
A, D. 634 as it is now. Hwen Thsang states that the Gauges 
was then called Mahibhadrd, or “ the very propitious,” and 
that hundreds of thousands of people assembled to bathe in 
it for the ohtainment of religious merit, and for the offace- 
ment of sin. He adds that even a criminal who bathes in it 
is purified from his sin, and that if the ashes of a dead man 
are east into its stream, his nest birth will be fortunate, 
Eour centuries later in the time of Mahmud a similar account 
is given by Otbi, and again four centuries later it is repeated 
by 8haif-ud-din, the historian of Timur. This belief is fully 
borne out by the statements of the Purdnas, as, for instance, 
in the Vishnu, which says that “ the offences of any man 
who bathes in this river are immediately expiated.”* 

Gangddioira is also celebrated in the Pnrdnas as the 
scene of Dahlia’s sacrifice, to which he neglected to ini ito 
Siva, the husband of his daughter Sail But the daughter, 
in spite of Siva’s warning, determined to attend the sacrifice, 
at which she was so much shocked by her father’s disrespect 
that she proceeded to the bank of the Ganges ” in deep 
affliction, and there forsook her body” according to tlio 
Drdhma Vakaria Purina, or “ by her own splendour con- 
sumed her body” according to the Padma Purana.f Enraged 
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by Satis’s death Siva immediately determined to spoil Dak- 
sha’s sacrifice, and accordingly he prodneed Vira-Bhadra, 

“ the offspring of his wrath,” who attacked Baksha^ and 
defeated him/ According to the most popular^ form of tho 
legend, which is given in the Lineja and BMgavatu, Vira- 
hhadra cut off Daksha’s head and threw it into the fire. 
When the fray was over, and Siva had restored tho dead to 
life, the head of Baksha, which had been consumed, w^as 
replaced by that of a goat, or ram, with which he is invari- 
ably represented in all the scnlptnrcs that I have seen.^ ^ The 
spot where Daksha is said to have prepared his sacrifice is 
now marked by the temple of a form of Siva, 

as Virabhadra, or the “ lord of Daksha.” It is on the bank 
of the river at the south end of Kankhtd, and 2] miles below 
the Pairi Ghat. The temple has originally boon domed, but 
the dome was broken by a decayed Banian tree, which 
has now disappeared. The consti action of the dome, how- 
ever, shows that the temple is of later date than the Muham- 
madan conquest. In front of the temple there is a small 
square buildina*, containing a bell, which wms presented by 
tho Baja of Nepal in Sa7.e 1770, or A. D. 1848. Around 
the Daksheswara temple there is a group of other small fanes, 
but none of them are of any interest or antiquity. 

XXXI. MOE.\DHAJ, OB- MAYURAhllWAJA. 

lloradhaj is a small ruined fort on the edge of the 
Bohilkhand Tarai, 6 miles to tho north-east of Najibabad, 
and on the east side of the road leading to KotdwMa. Tho 
fort is oblong in shape, being 800 feet from north to south, 
aud 625 feet from east to west. The ramparts and ditch are 
still traceable with some ditficulty, as the whole place is 
covered with thick tree jangal, and dense grass rising to 4 
and 5 feet in height. The entrance, which was near the 
middle of the cast side, is still covered by the remains of an 
out-work. The ramparts still have a height of from 15 feet 
above the country, and the ditch still has a depth of about 3 
feet. The mass of the interior is raised about 7 or 8 feet 
above the country. The ditch is 60 feet broad at bottom, and 
tho outer side is covered by a faussehraio, the distance from tho 
main rampart to tho outer rampart being 120 feet. Portions 
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of the brick-walls are still to he traced, although diggiug has 
beoD going on for many years to supply bricks to the neigh- 
bouring villages. The bricks are of large size being 13 by 
SJ by 2| inches. Near the middle of the east side there is a 
lofty mound called Shigri, a name which is said to be a contrac- 
tion of Shir-garU, or the tiger’s bouse. But this etymology 
I believe to be of late date, that is since the desertion of tho 
fort and its consequent occupation by tigers. I put up a 
spotted doer and five jangal fowls in the midst of the grass. 
The Shigri mound has a height of 36 feet above the interior 
level, and of 43 feet above the plan. Towards the top, where 
the bricks are exposed, I counted from 15 to 20 regular 
courses, but I was unable to discover whether the original 
shape was square or round. From the solid appearance of 
the mound at top, I infer that the whole mass is similar, and 
therefore that the Shigri mound is the ruin of an old 
Buddhist stupa or tope. I found a broken statue in a soft 
dark grey sandstone much weather-worn. I found also a 
piece of carved stone, and a number of stone boulders. Ac- 
cording to the people, the place formerly abounded in stones 
of all kinds and sizes, wrought and un wrought, hut the 
whole have been carried away to Pathai’garh, which, indeed is, 
said to derive its name of “ the stone fort” from the quanli- 
ty of the stone used in its construction. The stone figures 
of gods and goddesses are said to have supplied all the 
temples in Najibabdd. 

Of the history of Moradhaj, or Mayuradhwaja, nothing is 
known. The people believe that he was an ancient Eaja, 
and that his son was Pila-Bhaj, or Pita-Bhwaja, who lived 
about the time of thePdndus. The name of Moradhaj is 
well known in the north of Oudh, and there also he is said 
to have been a contemporary of the PS,ndus ; but a genea- 
logy is given which makes him the fourth predecessor of 
Suhridal, who was tho antagonist of Sayid Sal4r of Baha- 
raich. If the Moradhaj of Eohilkhand is the same person 
as the Moradhaj of Oudh, the date of his fort cannot possibly 
he older than the latter half of the ninth century. 

XXXII. CHATUE BHUJ. 

Chaiw BJmj, or the “ four-armed,” is the name given 
by the people to an old fort situated in the very heart of tho 
Tarai, midway between Bdmpw and Naini Tal, and about 
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l.nvin H ( o-optntnehhikpiing Society. 
Is I he !f( !idd till Mil igeniuit oi the 
Muhi' P )\m{ il Co-operatRC Cential 
link I t^id U Hiupiui Co-opentue 
Lori ud S” Sjut), d n ar ie it Lover 
of Imd Lilt, lie inleiuliU Sdiokir. 
(uinPuitdtT 1 1111 in on uie 

ol I uhiiiiatti d 1 ^ if w IS one >f the 
rei lescnt uRPb of Llic fmh [aouu e 
Irade Rt^otialioiis. nG,s a im mber of 
the Inst ha (ountiL A nember ol tno 
S^ndualc ot the Annauniai UnuetRty. 
Piesident ot the ( oimbatore Dt. 
\gnculliiiai Asm. Murugan Mills Kadha- 
knshna Mills, anci ihe Cotton Mills, 
Pirectoi ol bpinmng and Weaving Mills, 
Coimbatote. Rao Baliadui in 1921, 
Dewan Bahadur in 1935 which he 
lelinquished m response to the Congiess 
Mandate. Now retired from the Legal 
Practice, Devoting himself to the public 
service. A great philanthropic. 

Raman, Sir Cbandiasekhaia Venkata, 
Kt., M.A., Hon. Ph. D. (Friebuig), Hon. 
LL D., (Glasgow) and (Bombay'; lion. 
D.Sc., (Calcutta), (Benares), (Dacca), 
(Madras) and (Par^); F. R. S., Nobel 
Laureate m Physics (1930). Botn on 7th 
No\ ember 1868. Matned Lokasundar* 
arnmal. Educated m Presidency College 



Madras, M A. 1st Class, and joined Indian 
Financial Service 1907-1917; Palit 
Professor of Physics, Calcutta University 
1917-1933; Hony. Secretary, Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, 
19174933; President, 193H935; 
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General President, Indian Science Con- 
gress, 1929, Visiting Professor, Cabforns 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena 1924, 
Mateucci Medalist, Kome 1929, Hughes 
Medalist of the Royal Society 1930, Hon. 
Fellow, , Zurich Physics Society Royal 
Philosophical Society, Gla^gom, Royal 
Irish Academy and the Hungarian 
Academy of Science^', President, Indian 
Academy of Sciences, 1934 

Add Indian Institute of Science, 
Ilebbil P o» Bangaloie. 

Ramanalrlian! S. The Hon. Mr. b oOth 
Dec. 1S95. Educ at Board High School, 
Tiruvarui, Pachayappa’s College & Chris- 
tian College Madras, Enrolled as an 
Advocate m 1920. Joined N C. Movement. 
Abandoned his profession . Served as 
Secry. to P. C. C. Secry, Tamil Nad 



Branch of A. L S A. Took part in Self 
Respect Movement. Edited “ Revolt and 
Rationalist*’ Toured Europe, 1931-32. 
Contested Mayavaram Shiyah General 
Constituency on Congress Ticket. Opposed 
Muthiah Mudaliar, Ex-M mister. Emerged 
triumphant from Elections. Secry. Madras 
Legislative Congress Party. Now Minister 
for Admtnistration Report, and Public 
Information. 


Aiyar? Sir CP, k.C.i r , 
cr. i925, CIE. 1923, Dewaa of 
1 ravancore since 1936, Fellow of Madras 
University b. 12 November 1879, os 
of late C R. Pattabm Rannyyar, Vakil, 
High Court and afterwards a Judge, 
Madras City Court , m Sittamnial g.d. of 
C. \ R, ^astri, the first Indian Judge m 
Madras, Educ Wesleyan High School, 
Presidency College and Law College, 
Madia‘s. Joined the Madras Bar 1903, 
and led the original side soon afterwards; 
enrolled specially as an advocate, 1923, 
Fellow of University, 1912, Member of 
Mulras Corporation 1911, served on 
many committees , Member of the Indian 
National Congress and was its iWl-India 
Secretary, 1917-18, Madras Delegate 
to Delhi War Conference , Trustee 
PachiappaT College Trusts, 1914-19 gate 
evidence before the Southborough Com- 
mis^^ion on Indian Reforms and the Meston 
Committee on Finance also before Mr, 
Montague and Lord Chelmsford Gave 
evidence m London before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reform^, 1919 , University Member of 
Legislitive Council Madras, 1919, 
Member of Committee to frame Rules 
under Reform Act 1919, Member of 
Legislative Council under Ht formed 
Constitution for Madras, 19^0, Advocate 
General for the Presidency from 1920 
engaged from 1910 m almost all heavy 
trials in Madras, one of the Indian represen- 
tatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva 1926 and 1927; 
Rapporter to the League of Nations 
Committee on Public Health, 1927, Law 
Member of Madras Government, 1923-28, 
Vice- President, Executive Council, 1924; 
resigned member^ip of Madra. Govern- 
ment, March 1928 and rejoined the Bar, 
April 192S, delivered the Sn Krishna 
Rajendra University Lecture at Mysore 
1928; represented the State of Cochm 
before the Butler Enquiry Committee 1928; 
member of Sub-Committee to draft 
constitution for uniting British India and 
the Indian States m a Federation, 1930; 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table 
Conference and member of the Federal 
Structure Committee of the R.T.C. 1931 ; 
acting Law Member, Government of 
India, 1931; Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser of the Government ofSravancore; 



^Q2 who's who 

of the iO T. C.j delivered the coiPv)cation IhaGita, the Idcu oi Devotion, liie Science 

Address of the Delhi Uiuvershy 193d; of the Soul : Kalido>^, I leio ^ and Heroines 

Tagore Law Lecturer, Calcutta Univer- Looks for_^bo>s; Stones iroiii tlie Upani- 

sity, 1932; Acting Commerce Member of shads, Sri Sankaia: Lii! inin, Saiva Samaia- 

the Government of India, 1932; Chairman charias, etc. Liierar} woik; in San4vrit: 

of Committee appointed by Chamber of Rati Vtji} am; literary works in Tamil: 

Princes to consider the White Paper, L33; Kalidasa, Lhoja. He has recently Parted 

Member of the Joint Select Committee of the Sahit^a Katha Sangsim Published a 

Parliament on Indian Reforms, 1933; book of verse in London and has carved 

Delegate to World Economic Conference his name in meniorabie letters on the 

1933 ; drafted a new constitution for literary edifice. Club: Coninopclitaii, Madras. 

Kashmere, PL4; Member of the Govern- 
ment of Incka Committee on Secietariat Ra ma chan d ran CheHiar C.Af., r, a., b.l., 

Procschire 1935 ; title of Sacliuothama (Rao Bahadur). 1C IL G. S., (Loud), 

conferred, 1936 by His Highness the Born at Coimhitc re in m an ancient 

Maharajah of Travancore. Was instru- family of Devaiig m. llu failim was a 

mental in iniplemenling the 'I emple Entry prominent inercl.nm of tl.e town. IJe 

Proclamation of His Highness. He has was the hrat giaduate in Att^ and Law 

put Travancore on the industrial map of in his community in llie Histnci. Setup 

the world by augmenting a policy of 
vigorous industrialisation of the State. 

Publications: contributions to various 
periodicals on political, financial and 
literary topics; interested in French 
literature. Recreation i : lawn-teniiis, riding 
and walking. Address. Bliaktivilas, 

Trivandrum, Travancore, India: The Grove 
Mylapore, Madras; Delisle, Ootacamund, 

India. Clubs: Mational Liberal, Royal 
Automobile ; Madras Cosmopolitan etc. 

Ramaswami Sastri. K. S . Dewan 
Bahadur b. at Kumbakonam cn 16th 
August, 1878. Educ. Native II gi 
School, Kumbakonam, Maharaja’s College, 

Trivandrum, Government College, Kumba- 
konam and Law College, Madras. Fiac- 
tised as Advocate at Madras from 1902 t:> 

1907 and became a District Munsif on 
5th July, 1907. Pie reiireJ as Distiict 
and Sessions Judge on 15ih August, 1933. 

He has always been a keen sportsman and 
plays a good gams of Tenni . He contri- 
buted to various journals and delivered 
various lectures on cultural and social and 
religious subjects. Very much interested 
in Sanskrit and Tamil and has always practice in Coimbatore in 1912, Took 
been a keen student of English literature, to social work from his young days. 
Literary works in English ; The Epic Started the Young Levanga Association 
of Indian womanhood, Rabindranath of which he is the President. Became 
Tagore, Vol I, Rabindranath Tagore, Manager of Sri Sarada Girls School. 
1 oet, Patriot and Philosopher ; Indian Elected Municipal Councillor in 1914 and 
Aesthetics; Kalidasa: his varied persona- continued as such till 1928. Was Vice- 
lity and poBtr^y ; Bagavadgita, the divine Chairman and Chairman Delegate* Was 
path to God, Pamous Orientalists; Eminent Secretary of District Service League? 
Indians; Ma,nii the friend of man; The future S.LH. & W. Association ( District Branchi 
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Distress Relief Comiiiiiiec. \\3is Assibtaiil 
Secretary to the Ist District Conference 
and Serreiary for the 2nd Ail-Iachi 
Devanga Confcrencp. \\ as a nicniber oi 
Taluk koaid, Secondary Education Board, 
and the Senate oi the kiadias University. 
Has been the President of DisUi'.t Edu- 
catioDal Council for 5 terms. W'as 1 lonorary 
Organizer of Village i^anclnyats and 
Lecturer for Jail Prisoners. Was OOicial 
Receiver for nearly 5 years. L the 
Secretary of Kovai Tamil Sangam and 
Editor ' The Kongu Malar’ a tainil monthly . 
Is the President of Students Literary 
Association and of the Local branches of 
the Iliiidi Sabha and Geographical Associ- 
ation. joined the Board ol Directors of 
the India Life Benefit Society, Ltd., in 1932 
and took very been interest in its conversion 
to that of Pucca Life Offcc. He is now the 
Cliainnin of the Board of Directors. An 
eminent Tamil Scholar who has written 
several books and articles mostly historical 
and of religious interest. Is connected with 
several educational, religious and social 
service Conferences in the Presidency. 
Conferred the Title of Rao Sahib in 1931. 
Was elected as a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, London in March 
1937. In recognition of his work as 
President of the i3t. iulncational Council 
Plis Majesty conferred on him the title of 
“ Rao Bahadur” in January 1938. 

Address: Mill Road, Coimbatore. 

Rama Iyengar Dr. V. r>. A., l.m.s. the son 
of Dewaii Bahadur V. Bashyam Iyengar, 
Retired High Court Judge, Madra . b. in 
1897. Had his early education at Pachi- 
appa’s College, and then proceeded to 
Presidency College, where he took hisB.A,, 
Degree in 1918. Latter he joined the 
Medical College, Madras and took his 
degree in Medicine and Surgery in 1923. 
Soon after he joined late Dr. S. Ranga- 
ebari tho well-known Doctor of this 
Presidency and was bis first Assistant till 
the year 1931, running bis nursing home. 
He set up independent practice in the same 
year and ever since he is conducting a 
private hospital at “Kohinoor”, Poonamalle 
Road, Madras. He has got also consul- 
tation rooms at Venkatanarayana’s Road, 
Thyagarayanagar- He is one of the 
popular general practitioners at Madras. 
He is a member of the Cosmopoliton Club. 

Add ! “ Kohinoor ”. 


RameshaiTi) The lluiPbic Ju>lice Sa* 
\'cpa Kt., P>. A., in liLLLiie ibe 

Goveninient nbadLi. ophiins, P>ili AngiLVt 
Juilge, ibjiur, iich 

Nov. 1920. Acting Chad jivP.re fioin 1 5iii 
July 1031 to 12Ph Scpteiiiboi, 1**31. jud^e 
2oih No\einbet, PLkk 

Add : Madras. 

Raghunafchadiariar) \LA.. b. :\[ 

Kottadieri, in bsOi Ecliiv. at Govenmieiil 
College, Kumlnkoiiaoi and Pieddtncy 
College, Madras, j lined the Staif M 
Ametican College, Madura. Piofessoi 
of Natural Science, A.v.K., College. 
\ izngapatam lur two y.ais. Piofessoi 
of Natural Science, MaharajaC College 
\’izi:iinuaiam. lla^ viiilen book.'i, or 
‘Animal Laiek ‘Human i‘bysiology\ etc. 
A frequent coiUribiUur to l\alaiina;Lwl aiic 
other leading iouiuat-). A gicmt socia 
'worker and a keen eiillui.ii i foi odiica- 
tional c:iiH 2 . Hobby : Cricket ant 
research work. 

Add: Viziaiiagaram. 

Rengacharij Dewan Bahadur, T , C.LE. 
High Court Vakil, Madras, b. 1S65 of i 
family of Brahmin Lmid-liolders, Tanjon 
District. Educ. s p.g. College, 'rrichinopoly 
ISSb-yO s ud’ei in Chambers wdtl 
Mr. IL c, Wedderburn, Advocate-Genera 
beloie enrollment as vakil in 1891 
Professor, Law College, hladras 1897-99 
entered the Madras Corporation as ai 
Elected Commissioner in 1907: repiesentet 
the Corporation in the Madras Legislativt 
Council: Member of various Associations 
Vice-President of the Central Urban Bank 
Madias, Member of theklarine andlndiai 
Bar Commiirecs, the Kenya Committee 
192 I, Went to Au dralia as the icpreijenta 
tive for India to he present at tin 
opening of its new capital city, 1927. 

Add: ‘ Ritherdon Iloiiseb 

Vepery, Madras. 

Rengarajan S., H.A., B.L., b. 9tl: 

Sep. 1916. Educ. National College, Trichy 
and Law College, Madras. Awarded Mool 
Prize, 1937. ^Won Wallace Medal foi 
Thesis on ‘Scope of Convention in a 
Written ConstitutioiT. Called to the Bai 
in 1938. An advocate of great promise, 



Rengaswami Iyengars G^jM.A.jMX.jF.T.s., 
b, Jan. 1907, Vakil. Took Honours 
"Degree, Madras University 1928. Legal 
Adviser to many Companies. President, 
Young Mens' Association and Railway 



Passengers' Welfare Assn. Founder 
President, Trichinopoly Film League, 
1937-38. Secy, Town Hail Club. 
Fellow of the Theosoi)hical Society. Coun- 
cillor, West Tamil Tlieosophical Federa- 
tion. Add; Singaratope, Trichinopoly. 

Rengaswami Naidu, P. K., b. 1901, 
Peelaoiedu, Coimbatore Dt. Self-made 
man. One of the leading Hard-ware 
merchants and engineering ccntracior in 
Coimbatore, Started a workshop on a 
smaller scale. Then worked in a leading 
cotton business coroern in Sales and 
Purchase Dept. Joined Raclhakrishaa 
Mills for the promotion of the concern. 
Acted as Agent to Messrs. Joseph & Co., 
Ltd., of Calcutta. Took up the contracts 
of Murugan Mills, Kamala Mills and 
Tirumurti Mills and completed 1936 and 
37; Took up building in Steel Super 
Structure which is under progress. Further 
be is attempting to organise the Blue 
drganite Syndicate at Coiiubatore.and near 
Madras. Add : Avanasi Rd., Coimbatore. 

RanillhaiDj A., M.A., X, t., b,. 1891. 
Educ, at J?asumalai, High School, , and 
American College, Madura. - Took M.A.,, 
and L.T. 'First seven ;yrs. .Asst. Head 


Master in various High Schools. 1923 
as Professor in American college. 1927 
Ag, Principal, American College, Organised 
and started Madura City Co-operative 
Bldg. Soc’ety and the present Secry. of 



the same . The Society though Xian in 
name, is non-communal in character. 
The Society is the biggest and has a 
largest transaction in the Presidency, 
Has Been elected to the Municipal CounciL 
Add : Manuel Lodge, Ponnagaram, Madura. 

Rao, P. V., Cine Director from Silent 
days and was connected with India Films, 
Star of East I'llms, Peninsular Film 
Service, General Picture Corporation, 
Associated Films, and Rajeswari Films 
(Travancore then in ei^istence). Directed 



Valli's' Wedding which ^was the first and 
foremost, , successful, Talkie with^' , ,MisS' 
T.P.Rajalakshml as Valli. Directed Krishna 
Leela which proved a great box- office hit. 
a great actor; Director, Mathurai Veeraht , 



Raoj aged 37. First entered 

films as an actor in Lakshnii Piclures at 
Bombay ia 1923. Starred in Nera 
Asha, etc.; later worked as Assistant 
Director in Royal Art Studio; sold two 
scenarios to the same company and acted 



also in one; had training under Director 
Choudry. Later came to General 
Pictures. Pandava Agnathavasam his 
best was produced in 12 days. Was the 
Director of General Pictures and is res- 
ponsible for many Pictures. He produced 
Hari Maya with Gubbi Veeranna. Has 
produced Naganatha in Hindi and Marathi 
at Samrat Cinetone, Kolhapur. His 
Satharam in Canarese with Aswathamma 
and Gubbi Veeranna was a great success. 
His latest Royal Talkies, Bhama Parina- 
yam has been praised much for its high 
technique. Starred in Chintamani and 
Mira Bai. A very good linguist. Always 
cheerful, smiling and enthusiastic' 

Sachf, c. K. a law graduate of the 
Madas Uni versi t y , Had h is training under 
Mr. Tandon. Directed Radha Kalyanam 
for Minaksbi Talkies. Assisted Mr. 
Tandon in the production of Adarsh 
Chitras, Shame of the Nation. A simple 
and affable young man. A gentleman in 
every respect with zest for work. 

Salfej Loomchaod Juharmal, Managing 
Director, Peerdhan Juharmal Bank Ltd., 
Tennore, Tficbinopoly. Son of Mr. Juhar- 
nial Sait. b. 1906 at Trichinopoly ; Jain, 
Was the Regimental Banker in Trichy, 
for over a quarter of a century and spread 
the money-lending business in and about 


Trichy Town which was siihseqiisiitiy been 
devolrjped into a Bank and reginteretl in 
under the Indian Companies Act. 
1 le has f brolliers all of whom are Hankers 
and well-known in Bombay and Madras. 
Organised tlie Huinanitarian League to 
prevent dumb animals being taken to 
slaughter hciises and has been, mainly 
responstbie for the co-operation of the 
public lo inaugurate and maintain a 
Pinjarapole where old and infirm animals 
are fed and cared for. It was mainly 
through Ids exertion that the Pinjarapole 
had a building of its own. He is also tlie 
Secry. of tlie above society. 

Add: Tennore, Trichinopoly. 

Samba nda Mydaliar, P. Rao Sahib 
1916, Rao Bahadur 1927, E.A., B.L., 
Retired Judge, Small Cause Court, Madras 
(1924-) b. ist. Feb. 1878. Enrolled as 
High Court Vakil, 1898. Educ. Presi- 
dency College, Madras. One of the 
illustrious founders of ‘ The Suguna Vila^a 
Sabha*. Vice-President, S. L Athletic 
Association ; was Trustee Chennapiiri 



Andhra Samajani and Trustee, Mylapore 
Temple for Several years. Flared a 
luminous path in literary skies by his 
monumental dramatic productions like, 
T wo Sister s, True-love, The Demon Land, 
The Bandit Chief/ Manohara and others in 
■'Tamil'':' * Harisclmndra/, ^Yayathi* id 
English : was Chairman, Temperance' PrO; 

, paganda Committee, Madras : at ' present a 
.member of the Ceii'Sor' Board, 'Madras. ; 

' Add : 70, Acharappan St., G, T. Madras* 
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sambanda Mudaliar l l ,b 

mbitcie, 1572 Son ol Mi M itlui- 
■^hiii. Miidil.ai, lali-il hr U Coinioii no 
a iiiiinbei ol }is, a sliilmt of the 
diis Cliiistnn (nlit^e, took his) 
jee in 1892 then iie runtmued bn 
die-, for P I , d(. ^lec e \ im, and ippt ired 
July 15^5, but w u not sue tsbfiil lie 
II floitc I a sii:; u teiniLiy in Fudanii 
I was ih ecty. loi a yeiis. He 
shoi\e\ei aiuicui to eiitei lea'ai pro- 
sion and pas ed I i , di^^'oe e\ain m 
}1 am! sit lip piactiie ni 1902 In 
10 he w ’u dectf d i . a Alembei ut the 
idub Le^islati e Couiicd under Minto 



or ley reforms. lie was elected to the 
ipenal Legislative As embly, Helhi iii 
20, He was Chairman of the Coimbatore 
miicipality for two terms. lie acted as 
iblic Prosecutor and Government Pleader 
two occasions. He had lucrative 
actice. Was appointed as Commissioner 
Hindu Keligicus Endowment Board m 
30 and continued m that oliice for a 
nod of 5 yrs. During this period be 
ted twice as Pres dent of the Board. Is 
mected with various Banks m Coim- 
tore Cily as Director and President. Is 
0 Director m Pankaja Cotton Mills, 
uncillor of the Coimbatore M c , for 
ny yrs. Hbid other offices of Trust and 
Donsibilitv. 


Sonbo url'hs Bulusu a The rlorib le l\fr« 
^teil Vndhm h unoU Wns a leading ieadei 
unda. Saci diced his lucrati\e prac- 
iti for nitional came and plunged 
hi u.di he lit and soul into the \orte\ ol 
IMlitual cauiN for fieedoni Chairman 
ot the Reception Committee oi the 
C on^mss Session at Cocanada, 1923. \ 

I prominent participaioi in the bait ^Satya- 
' gtaha ^\ent to fail seveial times. Speaker 
of the Madras Legislative Assembly since 
1937. Add. Cocanetdaa 

Sanjivh 1 . R , W. A . Ph D , Litt. D.j 
T). SC., D. P.SC,, (Hon,) 1 . B. H L, M. R. A. S., 
b. 30th Sept. 1880, Tmnevelly, Member 
bociete Academique D’ Histone Internatio- 



nale, President the Latent Light Culture, 
(1905) Diiector ‘Order of Kri^^bnak Editor, 
T he Kalpakak Author of Ycgic and 1\> chic 
norks. 

Add. Tmnevelly 

Sanjeevi Reddl, T. S , b, 1901 a great 
cQcial worker. President, II. P. Coin t m 
the City. Started public life very early 
in age. Was responsible for starting 
many social and political institutions m 
the city. His soc.al work has gained 
appreciation from persons like Sii R. K. 
Shuninugham Chetty K.c.i.r., Di. 
Rabindranath Tagore, a talented artist. Is 
also a good writer and a lecturer. 

Add; Reddy St., Bheemanagar, 

Tricbmopoly. 

Sastri, The Right Hon'ble Srinivasa, PX.^ 
b. 12 Sspt., 1869, Hindu, Brahmin: Joined 
Sei\antT of India Society in 1907 and 
succeeded the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale m 
his Presidentship; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council 1913-16; A member of the 
Imperial Legi lative Council, 1916-20 
closely associated with Mr, Montague 
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timing his tom 111 Iiidn m 191s, Repie- 
sented India at the Iinpenal Confeience iii 
IS21 and at the League of Nations and 
Wasliington Coiiteteiice on the Reduction 
of Na\ al i^rmainents dm mg the same > ear. 
Was appointed Pri\> Councilloi and 
leceived the treedom ol the Cit> ot 
London in 19^1. Fomed the I^oiiunions 
as a lepresentatue ot Ibe Goveinment ot 
India m 1922. Elected Member ot the 
Council ol Slate IQdl-d'l Agent of the 
Government of India to South Aiiira, 
1927“"29 Member ot the Round Table 
Conference 1930-31. Member of the 
Whitley Commission, \ ice-Chancellor of 
the Annaimlai Universit). 

Sallanathakarayalafs i •, B.A.,B.L., M.L.A., 
fatherL name, Lakshiiiana Karayalar, S., 
b, 1910 at Tmnevelly. Attended English 
High School, Shencottali, Then joined 
H* H. The Maharaja's College, of 
Science at Tr vandrum fromwbere be took 
Ills degree. While there he was suspended 
from college m 1930 for organising the 
celebration of independence day. Took 
his Law degree ftom the Madras Law 



College and then served as apprentice 
under Mr. B. L. Ethiraj of the Madras 
Bar. He was enrolled as an advocate of 
the Madras High Court m April 1934. 
He got elected to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly on the Congress Ticket, from 
the Koilpatti Constituency where his 
opponent Mr. Sundarappa Naidu lost his 
security amount. Two months back be 


toured e\tensu ei} iii Ceylon doing congre«'s 
ptoingiiuk in coniiaiiy with Mi. T. S« 
Cliockahngim M. L. A h. liter of Dhina- 
mini. On Sept, P, L)3^ iiiinied Miss 
Sikant'ila uaughtei of Mt, foodadiidas 
of FmiKwelB Kara^alai belongs to a 
welLknowii \m\ iich Tarniiian family ot 
rra\antore. He is one the youngest 
ttiembcrs of the iMadn-- Let^islalute. He 
elltclive Speakei in Eiiglisli and 
lamil. Ib one of the unpoitant leaders 
of the Ycuk\a Community. Plays Tennis 
and Billaid. Member of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, Mcidias 

Vdd South Street, Shencottali, 

SatyainyrUi B B.L., b. 1887. Was 
Member of tiie Madras Legislati\ e Coimcii 
tor ^even years. Toured England twice, 
once in 1919 on behalf of the Congress and 
again in 1925 on behalf cf the Swaraj 
party. For 12 years a Member of the 
Madras Corporation and Alderman* Went 



to Jail many times for the cause of 
national freedom. Elected Member, 
Central Legislative As^'embly in 1935, 
Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. A great 
Speaker and an unchallenged ^debater in 
Tamil and in English, 




adri I* K., M « (M uli u) Fl’i* 3 ^ 
ester) l.Ii., (Greit 1 iitim) 
KuliUiai on the 3rd oi hebrinry 
Atieiided school in briicingam and 
iopoly» Studied riieiiiistiy in tlie 
jncy College, Madra^^, with the 
t of the Raiiiairisbn i bfibbion. W as 
ch Scholar of the Madras linn ersity 
)ut 4 > eats working in collaboration 
'rof B.B* De}, D, Sc, i JU, was 
id 2 research pi i/es by theUnnet- 
Went to Europe eaily in 1927 as 
omeiit ot Madias Scholar for the 
3 ed stad> of Chemistry and leclmo- 
relating to Drugs. Carried on 
zh work and higher stiidie's with 
It Fiofe^-ors m Manchester, 



on, Edinburgh and Graz (Austria) 
isited factories and Universities all 
Western and Central Europe. Aftei 
1 from Europe towards the middle of 
was for about 3 >ears Research 
u-t m the Agncuiturai Research 
ute, Coimbatore, doing woik on soiU. 
uguat 1933 joined the staff on the 
ra Uibversity as the Head of the new 
tment of Chemistry. Has been 
nsible for organising the departments 
lemistry and Chemical lechoology 
i are amongst the most well-equipped 
he 11104 progresMve m India. Has 
shed about fifty memoirs containing 
isults of his original investigation in 
ii'stry 111 Indian and foreign scientific 
als4 Most of bis woik relate^ to the 
istry of drugs and dyes obtained 
natural sources. He is the leader 
active school of >oung and enlhu^i- 

ChpinKt^i <;rmp nf ti hnm Katm 


I iliead} won disiiuciions for then work 
Fiofesboi of Chemistry ind Head of the 
Department'^ of Chemistry and I echnology. 
Vdd \ndhra Um\ ersity , Waltair. 

Seshasaye©/ ^ Comp I L»l , Managing 
Director, Seshasayee Bros. Ltd , and Mana- 
ging Agent for the riichinopoly-Siirangam 
Electric Supply Corporation Ltd , the 
Last-Fanjore Llectnc Supply Corporation 
Ltd , the East-Raranad Electric Supply 
Corporation Ltd, the Sn Meenak-hi 
Llectnc Supply Corporation Ltd, De\a 
kottah, the Fnchmopoly MilN Ltd., and 
Consulting Engineer for 1 irumalai, Tirupati 
et(. De\ asthanims Electricity Depart- 
ment. Educ. St Joseph's College, 
Tnchinopoly. Club. I he City Club and 
Union Club. An independent Nationalist. 

Add lennore 1 ricbmopoly. 

Seturamalingham B , w t b in Imne- 
veily. Matriculated from St. Xa\iers 
College, Palamcottali Fas3ej bis B.rA., 
(Hons) degree examination in the Ilnd 
class from the St Jo^ephL College, Frichy. 
completed 1st yerr, Law course at the 
Madras Law College, took the M.A., degree 
m 1937. Very much interested m 
Jouinalism. A keen student of Ecohonlics 
and Politics, He ba^ been awarded 
MedaL and prizes for his histnomc 
talents. An enterprising Horticultunst. 
Flays Tennis. 

Add Puliarai, Shencottab. 

Shanmugham CheHy R. K. Sir K.C l E., 
(i933), B.\., B.L , Lawyer, and 

De wan, Cochin Slate, b. 17 th Oct. Ib92. 
Edur. the Madra^s Christian College. 
Elected as a member of Legislative 
Council in 1920 , was appointed Council 
Secy, to the Development Minister m 
1922, was appointed by the Madras 
Goxernuient to report measures of 
Temperance reform m Bombay, Bengal 
and m the United Provinces, Elected m 
1923 as member Legislative Assembly. 
Visited England m May, 1924 as one of 
the members of the deputation sent by the 
National Convention of India. Visited 
Austialia a-? Indian representative on the 
delegation of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association m September, 1926, Was re- 
elected uncontested to Legislative 
Assembly in the Genl election of 1926. 

Ghlpf WBirv rtf fWi. i-L ^ 



who’s who 


at,ve Assembly Was noramated 
Government ot Inin as the aduse 
dull delegate at the 

i Conle.enre held at Genera n 
19 \b,„i in was noim- 

econd time to represent the Indian , 

loVeGs in the 12th Internationa | 

)in Coifeienee at Geneva. 

the 

rnumrv Committee. Ke-eieaeu 

. Assembly 1930 rt.tho«t conte^ 

elected Deputy President, Legislatu 
mblyml'rn. 

Ss;o'rs.i”EnS.-/“ 

of US ifcpresentatives “t* ™P®”" 

momic Conierence held at Ottawa m 
1932 Elected unanimous y 

oftbe LogisUivo As»n.b » 

March 1933. Went to Geneva, m 193b 
Add . ' Hawaiden ’ Race course, Coim' 
tore; Einakulam, Cochin State. 

Shah. D., Gorindlal BA., l.l.b., b. 15th 
scembet 1911. Began his 
lem as a tiec-lance. contributing articles 
r ;nousjounrilsm India and oversea^ 
,me ot hib contributions appeared m 



“Urnty” of Chicago, “Forward” of 
Glasgow, "•Passing Show” of London, 
“Enslish Post ” of C^secbosloyakia. Started 


M^Tr^lM ‘India Cmitial’ I ounder 
Th! writer’= Guild”. Author ot nnny 
luLno^s Pamphlet= ana ur iHu tnous 
Penman 

Add Shantinikeian Society, Elh= 
Budge, Ahmelalnd 

t jj-„ p WA. B.r ,Khan‘'ahib,b. 

I .?r®^^ifc’educ St loseph’s College, 
Tnchmopoly and Law College, Madras. Jt. 

mUeea^'th^eH?E°Re«pTm 

University, by Larur-Siiranga^i 

Ldr;catio;arBd. 

C Dt SlrA^ocution tor sevar d 
becy ui- Jubilee 

years J extant Sscy. Oiietta 

Committee and A-^sistant -ecy 

Rehet Committee. Now Secy. 1 A*- 

Anti-Tubeiculosis Committee. Meiiib. 
EaeaHve Committee of the Dt. Leprosy 
Relief! Committee , Memb The M rnag.ng 
Committee of 

Society and Af • , Norn 

Islamia High School, and b. I . ■ 

official visitor of the Centra b 
President, An]umani-lliin lyat-u -'slam. 
Pmsident Irichy Commercial League, 
pSgal L,,...r, DbkTO S»«y. 
Taml-Islam Association. Legal ytyisor, 

Serial Bank of India, and 

Pnnee of Arcot Endowment, Tridry. 
Khan Sahib-1937. Conespondent, Maglis 
ullama. Add Kalift Mahal. Irichy. 

r L 1 A B. An Grade 

Pleadm! Palm’, b. Sept 1900. Graduated 
m 1924 from St. Joseph’s College, Irichy. 
Completed the First Grade 1 'eadershnr 
ml926, Law College, Madras. Bet up 
practice m June. 1926 ^ 

irprenticmgforabrief period in Madura 
under Dewan Bahadur C. Krishna Nair. 
Public Prosecutor, Madura and K.\ . Ivenga 
lyyengar of Madras Bar. As a candidate 
set up by Congress, elected as chairman 
of the Palm Municipal Council on i Hh 
May, 1938. 

Sivasanharan Pillai, ttgad 48, b. at 
Shencottah. Is a wealthy land lord and is 
widely known throughout Travancore. 
When the Great War broke out, urged by 



ail mtense patriolibm and o\ciiookm^ tke 
iiiiancial loss liib absence would entail, 
Mr. Filial proceeded to Mesopotanna and 
ser\ed under \aiiOLi', cipacities lueii- 
torioiibly for which he was awarded ininy 
medal'', he is greatl) interested in tuudhiits* 
lb a keen uplio der of ^ lindii Dim ni i 

Add Wed Cat btieet "-hencolta . 

Sivasubramariyam C K , bon d C M 
Ramasainy Mudaliar of riieiichittui 
(Coirabatoie Dioii Id) ]>oin in the ytar 
1909. Belongs to a x-^iy noble and 
aribtociatic hliidaliat family. look F.' , 
degree of the Madia luuersity in 19i0 
Served as Vuditor in the Co-operali\c 
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field after technically qualifying h.mbclf. 
He was appointed as becretary 
India Life Beneat So.iety Ltd., u 

Rphruarv 1934 . Was reDponsible for 

m,d, o( He spade »“'■ ‘“sooetv'Clo 

Sr ae 

Secretary of the Institution. 

Address : Rathnasabapatlnpuram, Coim- 


Social and Poliiical organi-eatioiis m 
Trichincpoly.Has toured India e\teiibi\ely 
many time,. During 1935 took to 
Journalism and i. now the W maging 
Editor of the blinaji rublications L the 
Secretary of the Critic Board, Bum 
League, inchuiopoly and the Secretary 
ot the Ry. PassengeCb Welfate Assn. 
Inchmopoiy 

Add Bheemanagar, Tuchmopuiy. 

Somasundaram, U Proles-eoi b IbQO. 
known as the strongman of South India. 
A disuple of tlie world lenowned physical 
Cultunsl Leidermann ol ' kmena, belongs 
to the Natlukottai commuaity. A P"" 

winner man International Body Beauty 
Lonte4. Ihetitleof Frofessoi was com 

ferred on him m 193b. Author ol soje^ 

books on Physical cultuie and lleallti. 
A frequent contributor to 
I'hysical and Health subjects 1 residentj 
Society for the Propagation o 1 ysica 
Culture. Membei ‘Health and Stiengtl: 
League ’ London. * 

... t Pjmnftfl IJts 



Srinivass K., B«A., b. 26lh July 1913. 
Ikliic* at National College and St. Joseph s 
College, Trichinopoly. Took to literary 
piirsiiits as early as his fourteenth year. 
His poems admired by bis Professors. 
Encouraged by Dr, John Haynes Holmes, 
Editor of Unity, New York-who says 
that his lyrics possess an excellent sense 
of poetic beauty-he has written exquisite 
verses, considered as unusual contribution 
to literature by his New Y^ork Literary 
Agents. Is the First Indian to get his 
Songpoem ‘Heaven’s Farm’ published m 
Toronto, Canada and broadcast by Major 
Radio Stations in America and used by 
the Professional Singers and Musical 
Directors of Radio, Stage and Screen. 
Is also author of the Songpoem “ On Top 
Of the Hill,” set to music by Mr. Julian 
Wiight, an author of international song 
successes. Is publishing his Poetic Works 
in New York. A frequent contributor to 
all leading journals in India and abroad. 
Edited Gaiety and Opportunity Magazines. 
Associate Editor, S. I. E. C. & 1. 
Directory. Writes articles to Tamil Papers 
like Kalaimagai etc. Is contributing 
verses to London and New York Periodi- 
cals. A gifted Poet and a facile 
Penman. Hobbies ; Music and literature. 

Add; Park View, Trichinopoly. 

Srinivasa Sarma M. s., M. A,, Professor 
of Philosophy, National College, Trichino- 
poly, b. 18th July, 1897 at Tirupati. 
Educ, at Vor ghees College, Vellore and 
MaSras Christian College. M. A. 1919, 
Educational Adviser to Longmans Green 
& Co., Ltd., 1919-20. Professor of Pnilo- 
Sophy, National College. Is a Tamil and 
Sanskrit Scholar and has contributed 
general, educational and philosophical 
articles to Tamil Magazines and News 
papers. Author of ‘Murahari’, ‘Surendara 
and Lalita or the White Spectre*, Tamil 
novels. Life member of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress and member of the 
All-India Oriental Conference. Contri- 
butes original papers to their annual 
sessions. Member of the Board of 
Studies in Philosophy and examiner in 
Philosophy in the University of Madras, 
Regular contributor to the Hindu and 
writes to Indian and foreign journals on 
religious and philosophical topics. Hobbies; 
Social work and lecturing. Club: City club, 
Add : Teppakulanii Tricbinopoly. 


Srinivasa Aiyangar, B. A., B. 
Zamindar and H. C. Vakil, Madras; b, 1 itb 
Sept. 1874; educ., Madura and Presidency 
Colleges. Vakil 1898 : member of Madras 
Senate, 1912-16, President, VakilU 
Association Madras- President, Madras 
Social Reforms Association : was for some 
time Ad/ocate-General which he resigned 
for political reasons; member, Ail India 
Congress Committee; resigned his title of 
c.LE., and his seat on the Legislative 
Council in December 1921, as protest 
against arrest of Congress leaders; Pre- 
sident, Madras Provincial Conference, held 
at Tinnevelly, 1920; and Indian National 
Congress, Gauhati 1926; takes keen interest 
in the political, social, industrial and 
Economic advancement of Indians; sacri- 
ficed a very large and lucrative practice 
at the Bar for political propaganda and 
national service; an ardent nationalist 
and Congressman and a sincere admirer of 
Mahatma Ghandi; has given largely 
his pur e to help various institutions: his 
name i ^ a household one in South India* 
President, Tamil Nadu Congress Com- 
mittee and Swarajya Party; represented 
Madras City in Legislative Assembly, 
Pub. A book on Law Reform (1909). 

Add: D’ Silva Road, Luz Church Road, 
Mylapore Madras. 

Srinivasa lyengar» K., B.A, b. 1887 son 
of the late Mr. S. Kasthuri Ranga 
lyyangar. Managing Editor and Joint 
Proprietor ‘ The Hindu*, Madras. In Oct, 
1928 celebrated the Golden Jubilee. Ex- 
tensively toured the Continent and 
England in 1931, 1933 and 1938. 

Add: Sabarmati, Mowbray's Rd. 

Royapettah, Madras. 

Subrahmania Sasfcri P, S. M. A., Ph. D., 
Principal, Raja’s College of Sanskrit and 
Tamil studies, Tiruvadi. b, on 29th July 1890 
Educ. at National High School (Infant 
Class to VI form), St. Joseph's College 
(F. A.,) and S. P. G., College, (B.A.), 
Tricbinopoly. Took B.A., degree 1912, 
with Mathematics for optional subject M, A. 
in 1914 in Sanskrit. Ph. D. in 1930, 
Tamil. Mathematics Asst in C, H. S, 
Tiruvadi (1912-14) (1915-16) and National 
High School, Tricbinopoly (1914-15). 
Professor of Oriental studies, Bishop 
Heber College, Tricbinopoly, June 1917 
to 1st Sept 1926, Asst, Editor, Tamil 



Lexkon, University of Madras (iMth Sept. 
1_^926 to i‘'th Jan. 1 932), Principal Raja’s 
College of Sanskrit and Tamil suidies, 
Tiriivadi (20th June 1932 lo date) Author 
of thejollowiog : History of Grammatical 
Theories in Tamil, Tamil language, Collati- 
karakiirippii, English commentaries on 
Toikappiyam-Eluttaiikaram and Colla- 
tikaram, Kurippurai to Tolkappiam- 
Eiuttatikaram, Balarurai to Tirukkiiral- 
Arattupal Was awarded the title of 
‘Vidyaratna* by Sauatana Dhaima 
Maharaandal, Benares. Member of the 
Senate, Madras & Annamal ii Universities. 


Subbaraman, Shri, M.L.A. b, 1905 
Madura. Has been taking part in 
Congress and other Public work. Was 
convicted and senlenced to undergo one 
year’s imprisonment, 1930 and for a 
further period of 2 ) rs. and to pay a line 
of Rs. 200/- in 1932 during the Satyagraha 
movements. Was the Chairman of the 
reception committee cf the 34tb Tamilnad 
Provincial conference held at Madura m 


i 



1931. Is the Joint Secry. of the Sri 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyala Periya- 
nayakanpaiayam, Coimbatore District, a 
residential institution run on modern lines 
and the Pres’dent of the Madura Dt, 
Harijaii Sevak Sangh. Elected to the 
Madura Mimiciptl Conned in 1935 on 
Congress ticket; in 1937 when the Genl. 
Election took place, elected to the present 
Legislative Assembly on congress ticket 
and is the present Chairman of the 
Madura Municipal Council. 

Siibramanian» A., M.L.A,, b. on 25th 
Ocbl907 iii Salem Dt. In 1921 while 
studying in the High School, took 
active part in the non-ooperation move- 
ment) in 1923 be joined the Swarajya 
Nationalist Party during the Neil Statue 
Satyagraha movement in 1926; he resigned 
his post as an artist in the Electrm 
Tramway Company. He took part in 


organising the Railway workess ‘-trike m 
Salem Dt., in 1929 when Siiiirn (kHiimis- 
bion a* lived in Madras 
arrested by the Biirivi f ioveinnteii!: at 
liangalme City and htu w k i H elped iiy 
the Mysore Gen t. m POi): wiiii die help 
oi some of his Irieiids he suited Swithaii* 
thara Youth Sang during tlio Salt 
Satyagraha Movement am! estildislied the 
“ Udayavanatn ” Asliramam and v as its 
captain; then received lathi charges from 
the police and sentenced to one year 
imprisonment in 1932; he was again 
imprisoned for one year. He was some 
years the secy, of the Taluk and Dt. 
Congress Committee in Salem 
Dt. He was also president or vice* 



president of many workers union, from 
1925-37; be was a member of the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee and is now the 
member of the Tamil Nadu Congress 
Working Committee. He went to Ceylon 
to help the Indians there; during the 
last provincial elections he was elected 
to the present legislative Assembly on 
Congress Ticket, 

Add ; Big Bazaar, Salem. 


Subrafflanfafi»6. Bala* R* A* An young 
Auditor with Lucrative practice. an 
excellent future before him. Vice-President^ 
Oriental League. 

Add : Park View, W. B* RSacl, Trichiuo* 

poly. 



Subbaroyan Hie Hoik Dr Minister 
(or Education to the Go\ernment of 
Madras, elected to the Ist, 2nd 3rd and 
4th Legislative Councils by Central 
Di-tncts landholder . b Sept. lbS9. 
Educated Ne^Miigton, Madias Clirbtian 
College, Wadliam College, (Oxlord), 
Barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple, 



B. C, L*, M. A., (Oxford) LL. D. Tnnit> 
College (Dublin), LL.B. Universiiy of 
London, Zammdar of Kumaramangalam. 
Married Radbabai, daughter oi Hai Sabeb 
K. Renga Rao of Mangalore. Ihree sons 
and one daughter. Council Secretary 
to the Minister for Development 1921-22. 
Chief Minister for Education and Local 
Seif-Govt 1927. Clubs Cosmopolitan, 
Indian Gyadchana, Marleybone Cricket 
Club. (London) Mini-ter for Education 
since 1937. 

Add . Irrawaddy Hou^e, 

lysgaraya Nagar, Madras. 

Subbifaminian K. R , M A., Ph. i),,Mah?- 
raja’s College, Vizianagaram. b IGih 
Feb. 1S99 at Iweripatnam, lanjore Dt. 
Passed out from the Presidency College, 
higb II class m 1919. Joined Ihe Maha- 
raja’s College, Vizianagaram 1919 Publi- 
cation besides many articles, 1 he Maratha 
Rajas of Tanjore (Author, i92b) Ihe 
origin of Saivism and its history m the 
Tamil land (Madras University, 1929). 
Buddhist Remains in Andhra etc., (Andhra 
University 1932), Sankara Parvathi; prize 
man for r^earch (Madras) Research 
(Andhra), Obtained Pb. D*, 


(MadaisJ ioi a Thesis un the Easttin 
Lhalukyas. Sometime Meiiibei of the 
Senate and Academic Coincii (Andhra) 



(Member, ‘Board of Studies’ Andhra) 
Coriesponding Membet of the Indian 
Historical Kecoids Comnnsoioii irom 

1935 . 

Subramanyan H N* B.A. BJ , b. on 9th 
Nov. 1901, P.A., i923,andBJ. 1926. Was 
awarded a certihcate ol merit ior elotu- 
iion in ‘The Laigudi bducational 1 x- 
hibuion” 111 1916, Acted as Inspector 

X" 

r 



in the Census of 1931, when by order of 
His Excellency the Governor m Council, 
the Superintendent of Census Opetatiois 



e vprpsscd iiis appietiation ol his good and 
/ding service. Had taken part of the 
coliection •’vork for the ‘ Quetta Earth- 
quake Relief Furid^^ and for the 
“ Dbdiarged Pusoners ’ Aid Society' , 
ana has been appointed by the Inspector- 
General of Prisons as a moral and religious 
lecturer for Hindu prisoners confined in 
the Central jail, Irichinopoly from July 
Is an ardent social worker and a 
journalbj. Writes \arioLb humorcus 
and other articles to Indian journals. 


Siinciaresan Gubil, L h , b at Lalgudi, 
near Fnchinopcly m lb97 Lduc. at the 
K liigh School, National College, and 
Ri hop lleber College. Has travelled 



Pauline lexis Moon and Monke>' Paw. 
Protested many times a^jiiiist liUi-liidiin 
Films, incorrect costuming and atmosphere 
foi Indian subjects J)irected I haiin 
\ija>am, Dumbadun, and Naiidaiiat in 
Tamil, and Daht Iviismu m Hindi. Niu 
Directing \ayati m I imil, & iva!iala\alli, 


J3 . 

I'l 


a Iciiiiilcomedy IIis other Hindi 1 iduit 
was klushaiia. look stage a ting and 
direction ill the Hollywood Ha^ciattcr^ 
under Plaiold lurney and special com* e 
in the Academy School oi the L iioda- 
mentaR of Sound Recording, \cademy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Holly 
wood. Aged 3b. 


Tevar, Ratnavelu P aged 50. Educ at 
S r. G.High School, frichy andCliiistian 
College, Madras and Uiairnian, inchino- 
poly Municipality 1924—27, 1932—34. 


extensnely m India, Burma, Ceylon and 
the West. A frequent contributor to the 
Press and student of Indian archaeology 
and architecture. 

Add Teppakulara, Tnchmopoly, 


Tandon, M, L., Hails from Allahabad. 
Took his course m Motion Pictures m the 
Uiiiveibity of Southern California. Spent 
seven years m Hollywood working m 
various studios and studying Direction 
under Alfred E. Green, John Ford, Jacques 
Feyder, G. W. Fabst etc., etc. Technical 
adviser and Assistant Director of Son of 
India, Green Goddess, Road to Singapore 
etc» Acted m Bombay Mail, Penis of 



Re-elected to the council when it was 
reconstituted after supercession. During 


I 


op} ositio 1 [torn the G ^cni iicnt Imploded 
Vvaie Siipp]} n Iiiluionoiy (oiia- 
geoii^ lid til ill HI \ie\\s Llected lo 
M L \ on Connie s Fi ket UG7 how 
Cliiirniiii fi lrithnu)3]) Muiiinpahty 
All unch Lin ted -pike'^niiii of i eoplt G 
feelings and a ^reit tighter loi public 
cause, Mem. (ly Ciiib^ iuchy and 
Cosraopoliton Club, Madras 

^dd Woiuir In hinopoly. 

Tliangafflina Jacob k. Mis.h itthenga- 
iiore, Iraaaocore. She was in tnimental 
in starling the Coimbitoie Ladie^ Branch 
of the National Indian AS'.ociation She 
has been its becretaiy ironi 192 1 onwards 
She was a member ot the Municipal 
Council from 1 920 to 1 93 3 , She w is a 
member of the District Board from 1933 
to 1937 and lepiessnted that body in the 
Madras Senate tor the sime period. She 
Ins introduced hand craft woik in the Club 
apart from recreation Was a Secretary 
of the Girl Guide As-^ociation for four 
years. Now la the District Coninibsioiier 
for the same. Secretary for the Child 
Welfare Vssociation. Was mimed to 
Mr K. Cheinn Jacob L. Ag. F. L S 
Asst. Botanist, Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore 

Add. Syrian Villa, Cox St., Coimbatore. 

Usman Sir Mahomed, K.c le., b. 1884, 
Acting Governor of Madras, 1934 , l^Iember 
of the Executi/e Council, Madras, 
Ex*Member of the Legislative Council, 
Madras, 1930. Sheriff of Madras 1924, 
President, Madias Corporation 1924-25, 
Chancellor of Madras, Andiiia and 
Annamalai Umvemtieo, Knighted June 
1928. 

Add Teyiiampet, Madras 

Yas, M, R. S Eye-Specialist. b. 23rd 
June 1893, Educ. at Govt. College Kumba- 
konam Had hb training under kte Dr. 
R, Ekambaram, Eye-Speciahst, Kumba- 
konam Established an Eye Infirmary 
at Tiichy and is doing service to the 
suffering hu nanity with constant devotion. 
Proprietor, Ramakushna Talkies A 
philanthropist and a staunch Sanatanist 

Aid Maru^hi Manhram, Fennore 
Road, Tiichmopoly. 


c pal ( ouiiul brirangiiii lus toured 
tl lougboui India seven! times along uith 
his fuller Late KV Rangaswaoii lyyer- 
Hi', tal en p trt in Pohlicai act \ ities 
eaily n life Wa-. rr ponsible for 
succe^btully onciucimg students strike 
during Gandhi jiG arrest m 1929 ilso 
rondiKted toddy shop picketing m Sn- 
nngam effectively. Elected to the Munich 



pal Council in 1934. Unanimously elected 
Chairman, Srirangain Municipality in 1938. 
A staunch congressman and a public 
worker. Got elected to the District Board 
on congress ticket in 1938 and elected 
Chief of the congress party. Hails from a 
noted family m South India for its 
hospitality and charitable disposition. 

Addre s Siddar Ashram, Sruangam, 
Trichi nopoly. 

Venkaliaramana Ayyar K. R., Rao 
Bahadur, b. Jan. 1830, Educ. St. JosephG 
College, Tnchmopoly. Joined the Madras 
Subordinate Forest Service m Oct. 189S 
with a view for deputation, at Govt, 
expense, to Dehra—Dun, for professional 
training m Forestry at the Imperial Forest 
College there , underwent Itainmg in that 
College between 1901 and 1903, and 
topped the list, with ‘ Honour-, ' m 1903. 
Rejoined the Madras Subordinate Forest 
Service and worked till 1907 when lie was 
deputed for a second tune to Dehra— Dun 
for '-pecial training m Forestry for promo- 
tion to the Gazetted rank ui the D^pL 
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Gt ' etiea Otticer in 1919 appointed is 
Dist. Foiest Oiiicer i9U; placed on 
special duty at Delhi, m connection with 
tiie Delhi Coronation Duibar ol 1911, was 
one of the staff ot the Madras Fore-.t 
College, started in 1912, at Coimbatore 
till July 1915 Was Dist. Fore^. Oflicer 
theieafter, in \arious distiicts, and was 
confei red the title of Rao bahib in June 
191)5 and piomoted undei the orders ot 
the Secretary of State for India, to the 
Indian Forest Service, as Deputy Coiiser- 



vator of Forests. Is the author of a 
‘Forest Range Administration Manual’ 
for which he was awarded an honour- 
armm by Govt. Held the post of Forest 
Research Officer, when it was first created 
in 1920, and continued in it till 1922, 
resuming thereafter duty as Dist. Forest 
Officer till 1926 when he was promoted 
as Conservator of Forest, the highest post 
open to an Indian at the time. Was 
conservator of Forests in various terri- 
torial circles, and was awarded the title of 
Kao Bahadur m Jan. 1932. Retired 
from service m Jan. 1935 on a special 
pension for meritorious service. Interest- 
ing himself m local industrial and other 
activities, being a Director m two of the 
Textile Mills Is an honorary Forest 
Adviser to the Tirumalai—Tirupathi 
Devastaiiams where he has introduced 
various improvements m forest adminis- 
tration. 

Veablarama Aiye^K.R., son of Rama- 
badra Iyer, b. m the village of Kadayam. 
Imneveliy Dt on 11th April 1876. Educ. 
Presidency College, Madras, Took B, A., 


degree 1S9S, Mircli L le^iet i^O . 
joined the lUr at !inne\(ii> i luR 34ii 
Settled at liilKoiin 1 >0^ i i i t t i 
theie till Feb. 19n i a tli i on a i it 
Madura where lu his (onii mpcl e\i i i » i 
\ meinbei ol the M idi lo I. ,ht \ e fu ii 
cii tor two terms iMJu-ji), M idin i lural 
Geneial Coii^iituenc>, B'bU-)0 Mi miei 



of the Senate of the Madias Uinvers ty for 
a term. For sometime a member of the 
Madura hlunicipal Council and for a ^hort 
time Chairman thereof, Now a member 
of the Madura Dt. Beard. An advanced 
nationalist m Politico. A member of the 
Ind an National Congress till 1920 and 
again now a member of the congress for 
the last thiee yrs. 

Venkabramanl, K S, M.A , B.L., Advo- 
cate, M>lapore, Madras, b. 10th June 
1891, at Neppathur, Tanjore Dt ; was 
membe’', (1924—1927) Senate of the 
Madras Dniversuy, now member of the 
Senate and Syndicate of the Aiinamalai 
University, and Law Examiner, author of 
I several boolo m English which have 
justly won for him an international 
literary reputation, they are specially 
remarkable for their original views and 
their singularly graceful style , the books 
are “ Paper Boats,’’ “On the Sand Dunes”, 
“Murugan, the Tiller”, “Highways of 
Astrology,” “ The Next Rung”, ‘‘Renascent 
India”, ‘ A Day with Sambhu”, “Kandan, 
The Patriot “ The Indian Village— A Ten 
year plan ” and jatadhaian & Other 
^Stones”, (^prii 1937) Some of these 
have been translated into kdian Verna- 
culars, Tamil, Telugu, and Malayafam, 


ciiid \ day with bambhii has been 
rendeied into banskrit veise by Mr. 
Y. Mahahiiga Sastn ; Air. VenkataramanYs 
services to Indian Liteiary Renaissance 
have been suitably honoured by the 
Madias Bai Association and by His 
Holiness Sri Sankaracbarya Swamigal of 
Kaiiiakoti Peetam with the presentation 
of a Silvei PHte and an Ivory Shield and 
a Sadra. Air \ enkataramani toured 
Noith India in 1933 at the invitation of 
the Benares Hindu L 111 versity and again 
m 1936 at the imitation of the Allahabad 
Uiiuersity. He ha now founded Markan- 
dejaAshrama tor Kiual Reconstruction 
cUk! Indian Rciiiissance and editing a 
lamil weekly “ Bliaiata Alani ’k 

Add . Svetaranya A^hrama, Mylapore, 
Madias or Kaveripatiiam, lanjore Dt. 

Venugopal Pillah Kao ‘^ahib, Coimbatore 
b. Sept. GraduUed 1895 from the 
Madras Chnstiaa College. 1st Class m 
English. Started hie as clerk m the 
Commiserate Dept, in which his father Air. 
M. Govindaraja pillai had seived m 
Kamptee, Burma and during the Egyptian 
war of 1862* Ihen tutor in English m 
the Madras Christian College Then 
teacher m the same College, (School Dept) 
Started practice as Lawyer at Coimbatore 
m 1903 and is one of the leading lawyers 
of the District, esp, on the Criminal side. 



Was president of the Bar Association. 
Was Member of the District Board and 
Taluk Board for seveiaiyrs. Legal adviser 
of the S.P.C.A., Coimbatore, appointed as 
special public piosecutor ui a sensational 
case of theft of Sandalwood. Conferred 
Rao Sahib in 1925. AVas president of 
the third provincial Yadhava Conference 
held at Madura in 1927. 

Venkalirama Saslry# T. b. a., b. l., 
c. 1. E. b. 6th/8b. 1874. Edna Kumba- 
konam College. Entered Bar on 6th 


April 18 ^ cu (1 i 

P. S. Snasw ami Iyer Ail ut-Gt ti ^ 
1924. Has \eiy Urge ra i e i tl . 
Appellate side of the 11 gh f tri AIui ^ 
Piesident, Tripiitane Li jaii C mwj ui 
Society from 11 07-“ 2 B Meiihf.i - 

lative Count li. Wa^' MLiiiuet ut< j| 
the Madras I imersity Eiiroutd a 
Advocate of ALulia-* iiig f not, i * 5 

Member Executue CoUtK li Alana s th 
March I92b, which dHtiivinditd jiO t hi 

resigned fcr constitutional \ 

legal iuminac) Club < u^iii 1 Mi 

Add Lu/, Alyiaport Madras 

Venkataramana Iyengar ^ \ \ i J 

Coimbatore, elected to the i l 2 u! an I oul 
Aladras Legislative Cornu H in eiii 

the Coimbatore Distrii t and the ixgi dat ^ 
Assembly m 1930 to rcpiciiiit Inu an 
Commerce m Aladi as ISesiduny. A\hilc 
111 the Council, he worked a menibi i 
of several select and advisory cuminitlce 
and was for about three years Depiiiy 
Leader of the Opposition. He iias liso 
worked as a meiiibei Oil st\ciai Go\crii- 
ment Committees such as Cnemploymeni 
Committee and Economic Depre^ loii 
Committee, Born, February i&73., Educ 
Coimbatore College, Presidency and Law 
Colleges, Madras. Graduated, h93 , B. L., 

1896, enrolled as a High Coiui Aakil, 

1897, was elected Alember of the .Alumci- 
cipal Council, Coimbatoie, for three 
periods, elected Chairman of the Cotuicil, 
1920, was Member of the Comibatorc 
Taluk Board, 1918 and oi the Disind 
Board for 3 terms. Member of the Coim- 
batore College Committee. Retired from 
practice m 1918 Has been taking much 
interest m Swadeshi since 1906 ; wa-j the 
Proprietor of a large Swadeshi Stores for 
three years m Coimbatore. Started liie 
Coimbatore Mali Mills Co. Ltd., was Vice- 
Chairman oi the same till it was amalga- 
mated with the Coimbatore Spinning and 
Weaving Co., Ltd. He is the Alanagiiig 
Director of the Coimbatore Spinmug and 
Weaving Co , Ltd., & Daector, the Koiigu 
Khaddar Co., Ltd., Thirupur and Vice- 
President of the Coimbatore Cotton Alills 
Ltd., President of several Nidhis. liony. 
Secretary, S.P.C.A and President, Dis- 
charged Pnsioners' Aid Society ; 
President, Theosophical Society, Coim- 
batore ; the Student's Liteiary Association, 
Coimbatore, and Southern India Teitiie 



ii i Ik hab dedicated lands j 
^ liO't two hi lb ot rupees for i 
^ u t) \\ twice elected to the Senate ' 

ti M iduis Inuersit), was president, 
'^euicniy Eduration Hoard, ¥ember, 
h^liit I durational Council, Board of 
IndibtriCb e^c. h Honoiary Member of 
t’i Coimbatore Chimber of Commerce , 
V d V IS for many years a Member of the 
L\eniti\e Committee of the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, was also 
Is lepifesentatne on the Madras Road 
itoaid. lie is a Director of the Swade^^a- 
mitiaii Ltd., Madras and of the Indian 
Bank Ltd , Madras, and is the Managing 
Dirertoi of Messrb. Thompson d. Co., Ltd , 
Printer Madias. He is also the Vice. 
President of the Ganesh Insurance Co., 
Ltd., and of the Educational Cinemas Ltd., 
Madias. Pie was for many years Tieasurer 
of the Working Committee of the Tamil 
Nadu Congresb Committee and also a 
Member of the All-India Congress 
Working Committee and Vice-Chairman, 
l^eteption Committiee of the la-t Congress 
field at iMadras 

^dd ‘ r)harma Vilask Coimbatore. 

Victor Paranfoti, M. A , r, LG. b. 
14th May 1906, educated Bishop Cotton 
Sdiool, Bangalore, Christian and Law 
Colleges and m England Programme 
and Administration training at the British I 
Broadiastmg Coiporation, England. 
Director, Madras Radio. Journalist, musi- 
cian and businessman. Hobbies Music, 
Hockey, P>o\ing. 

Visvesvarayya* Rn* Mokshagundam, 
Ki.Ll., i). sc., l.LD., Retired 

Dew an of Mysore, b. ISth Sept. 1861. 
Rckc. Central College, Bangalore and 
College of Science, Ihona. joined P.W.D., 
Boiii!)a), h84. Siiptdg. Engr., Govern- 
iiieiit of Bombay, 1904. Retd. 1908. Spl. 
Consiiltmg Engineer to Nizamh Goyern- 
iiieiit, 1909. Chief Engineer and Secy. 
P. W* and Ry. Depts., Government of 
Mysore, 1909. Dewanof Mysore, 1912— 
1 s. Served on three Committees of the 
Ciovt. of India. Chairman, Indian Economic 
Kiiqiitry Committee, 1925. Chairman, 
Tfchmcal and Industrial Education Com- 
mittee ot Bombay Government 1921—22. 
Ila^ toured Europe and America and Japan 
eitensively. A great Engineering genms 
whose distinguished services ate largely 


sought for by many illubtnous Indian 
States and Municipalities, He is deeply 
interested in making India mdibtualiy 
eminent and is now working heart and 
soul for the gi eat Economic Planning, set 
on foot by Congress Leader^and Ministeis. 
Publications “ Reconstructing India ^ Etc. 

Add High Ground, Bangalore. 

Vincent, s., A prominent business man; 
Cinema Owner, and him producer and 
distributor m S India. He started this 
cinema buaness wntb a touring set m the 
year 1906. He first built the \anety 
Hall, the first em'^^ma house in Coimbatore 
in 1914, and now owib 3 large cinema 
houses m Coimbatore, two m Calicut, one 
in Einakulam, one in Kuhtalai and 6 
Touring Cinemas, and one Rice and floiu 
mill. He has also produced some popular 



Tamil Talkie Films, prominent among 
them being ValliL Wedding. He h a 
member of the Commiitee of the Coim- 
batore Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
IS also an Honorary 1st Class Bench 
Magistrate. He owns a big printing 
Press, named the Electric Printing Works. 
Before the introduction cf Electric Lights 
to this city by the Pykara scheme, he was 
supplying Electricity to lights to the mam 
portion of the city. PIis son Mr. P* Vincent 
is now helping him la hb business. 

Residence: Next to Tower»Buildmg* 

Phone No, 6 and 6-A, Coimbatore, 


WilU" 


Vifayaragliavactiariar ^ > oi Salem b 
1&5J. Educ* 1 le^ideiK ]> Ctllei^e Madias 
Elected ^lembei, Madias Legisla tue 
Council, 190 i. Elected Mcmbet 

Imperial LtgibUtnc Council, 1^13'—'® b. 
President, Madras Proxincul Conference 
atCalicutj 1900. i resident, bpccial Fiomii- 
ciai Conference at iMadta^, PiiS, con\f m d 
for LonsideriD^ the I\Ioutagii Cheliii^iord 
Kelornib. President, Nagpur Indian 
National Congie^ , i9J0. A great Patriot 
and an unflinching Itgliltr tor National 
cause 

Add. Salem. 

Wiggins, Henry b, f Vnglo'-Indian ) b 
1880 at Coimbatore studied at btanes 
School and Govt. College, Coimbatore. 
x\pprenticedat Staues Cotton Millsni IbOy 
and proceeded to England for fuaher 
studies m 1902,-1906, was employed at 
mills m Bombay, Ji^ioda, and Central 



Pro\mces, returned to Coimbatore m 1923. 
Manager of live Mills, and is now director 
and textile engineer ot the Lotus Mills 
Ltd,, and director of the Saroja Mills Ltd, 
is agent tor Southern India for spinning 
machinery of xMe^srs. S, Dodd & Sons, 


Oldnam L the AngloMiidian Membei 
of lilt Dt. IJoatd, IS Ilonoiary Secy, ior 
tie Bd of Goveniers Staiie:^ European 
lii^h School Coimbatore. ^ iceMEe^^ideiit 
of the local Blanch of the All India 
Anglo-Indian Assn. Member of the cotton 
selection committee of the Central Jail 
factoiy, Coimbatore. 

Add New Jail Rd. Coimbatore. 

0 

Yakub Nassau Sait, Moiilaiia, h at 
Nagpur in 1875. Educ. Mahoiiitiiedan 
College, Allgarb Commenced Commercial 
career at Bangalore jn 1893 Madras, j 901. 
Nominated as Member of the I^Iadias 
Corporation. Fellow of the Madras 
University, Electe 1 Member of the 
Legislative Council, 1916 -20. Kepreseii” 
ted b. I. C. of Commerce in the Harbour 
Trust. In 1920 resigned all as a protest 
against the Turkish Treaty of Sever es. 
Toured Europe in 1912. Gave E^ndence 
before the joint Parliamentary Connmitee 
on the Grant of Refoims India in 1921 , 
Incarceiated foi 6 months for disobeying 
orders to leave Malabar or to lurnish 
security. Sentenced to 2 years m Oct. 
192 1 for making editioib speeches as Presi- 
dent of the Provincial Conference, Faiijore, 
in Aug. 1921. Was one of the leaders of 
the Muslim League. A staunch Congress- 
man. Elected to the Madras Legislative 
Council, 1930. While in jail, he has done 
a monumental work in compiling a classi- 
fied commentary of (jiioran for Printing 
of which H. E. H. the NuamN Govern- 
ment have sanctioned a grant of R'-. 60.000 
Now Minister for Public works Depart- 
ment. 

Add : Mylapore, Madras. 


LEADING HOUSE !N PRECIOUS STONES 


Mami§aduie/i : 

ORIGINAL CULTURE DIAHONDS 

UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY & BRILLIANCE. 

AND 

ORIGINAL DYNAMO DIAMONDS 

COMPETING WITH REAL DIAMONDS. 

And aho 

ALL OTHER IMITATION GEMS IN ALL COLOURS & QUALITY 
TO SUIT THE POCKET OF ONE AND ALL- 

REGISTERED 


TRADE 



1 RADE 



MARK 


MARK 


NO. 1983 


Jewels nf^de out of these diamonds 
can also he had of. 

N.B -While Purchasing "ORIGINAL CULTURE DIAMONDS’’ 

Please ask for 

OUR “ORIGINAL BURMA PHOTO TRADE MARK” 

Ifl Ai^g^-Jj^cuLTURE ’ Qcdaia-gue. 9Me on RecfMZiio 

5 .. (Immcflcdcun 

SHROFF & JEWELLER, 

HEADOrnCE. FACTOSY & BRANCH: 

BIG BAZAAR, TRlCHiNOPOLY. 196 , MOGUL S TREE f, RANGOON- 

SOLE AGENTS ALL OVER INDIA.* 


The Southern India E. C. & 1. Directory. 


WRITING FLUID 


Prepared by : 

THE INDIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 

MADURA. 

T^ermanenl, Clear, Easy Flowing 

USED BY — 

£cHud Mu^tudpaUUeij 9M&ititnetd 

Iflcuhpoji^ GxunpmUeij 
<k 60-mmeAeud Uouiei in iPjCMih 9 ndm, 
AndTumdua <k Oximii Bad. 


The Honourable Mr. P. T. RAJAN, 

Minister for Dereiopment with the Gavernment of Madras, Sa;s, 

The Proprietor of the Indian Chemical Industries was good' 
enough to <5end me a bottle of his 'WRITE WELL' INE. 
I congratulate him on his preparation of the Ink and 
its quality. ■' 


India E. C, t Directoryv 



